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NEW  YEAR'S  EVE 

The  clock  chimes  out  :  the  ohl  year's  dead, 

I'll  take  me  soberly  lo  bed 

And  vow  my  vows,  nor  e'er  be  led 

From  them  to  waver. 
Never  again  with  craven  soul 
And  faltering  putt   I'll  lip  tl      hole. 
That  might  perchance  hav     reached  tlie  goal, 

Had    I    been   braver. 
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Never  again  with  puckered  brow 
Will  I  pursue  the  why,  the  how, 
I   missed  it  then  or  hit  it  now, 

l?ut  my  two  eyes  on 
The  ball   I'll  resolutely  glue. 
Nor  lift  them  all  too  soon  to  view- 
That  dim  white  speck  against  the  blue 

Of  the  horizon. 

The  vulgar  oaths  of  weaker  men 
Shall  not  profane  my  lips  again  ; 
The  fates  may  do  their  worst,  and  then 

Unmoved  shall  find  me. 
I  will  not  vent  mv  paltry  spleen 
Upon  the  unresisting  green. 
Nor  jn  the  boy  of  scarce  thirteen. 

Who  walked  behind  me. 

Yet  OS  I  close  my  blinking  eyes 
On  windless  night  and  cloudj'  skies, 
To  dream  of  golf  in  paradise 

That  they  betoken, 
Taught  by  a  sad  experience, 
I  half  distrust  the  future  tense  : 
How  many  vows  twelve  hours  hence 

Will  be  unbroken  ? 
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CHAPTER   I 


C;OOD    RESOLUTIONS 

The  coming  of  each  New  Year's  Day  brings  with 
it  for  golfers,  as  for  other  people,  reflections  on 
the  past  and  resolutions  for  the  future.     As  to 
the  resolutions,  we  often  have  a  greater  oppor- 
tunity of  making  them  than  of  putting  them 
into  practice,  for  in  the  early  days  of  January 
there  is  apt  to  be  a  wind  so  biting,  even  if  the 
links  be  not  carpeted  with  snow,  that  the  wise 
man  lays  aside  his  clubs  and  the  foolish  one  con- 
fines his  attention  to  a  captive  ball.     Reflections 
are  always  open  to  us.  but,  as  we  grow  older. 
tliey    are    apt    to    become    just     a    little    sad.' 
One  of  the  more  depressing  that  gradually  forces 
Itself  upon  us  is  that  that  which  we  are  pleased  to 
term  "ourgame"'  is  never  going  toget  any  better. 
There  was  a  time  when  we  hoped  that  a  miracle 
would  occur,  and  that  tli^,  dash.  a,nd  strength  and 


TEE  SHOTS  ANP  OTHERS 
1,,.  of  Wtting  ^hich  arc  vouchsafed  to  the  few 
St  suddenly  one  hne  mormng  deseend  upon 
:,lo,  so  that  .e  should  he  as  erea.ures  t^n  - 

figured  and  made  splendid  for  -™or.     B^a^ 
says  that  he  went  to  bed  a  short  dr-ver  and  v.oke 


„,  a  long  one,  and  we,  without  knowing  that 
nriou   pL  of  natural  history,  yet  trusted  that 

omennng  of  the  kind  was  going  to  happen  to  us. 
A     r  a  certain  number  of  januaries  wo  know 

■     our  heart  of  hearts  that  that  beaufful  New 
possibly  be  going  to  p=ay  very  well  m  th.  eomm. 
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year  :  better  and  more  steadily,  perhaps,  than  we 
have  ever  played  before  ;  but  it  will  be  our  own 
old  second-rate  game,  with  just  one  or  two  mis- 
takes the  less,  or  perhaps  a  long-continued  putting 
inspiration.     We  shall  not  really  be  hitting  the 
ball  any   better,   but   just   because   we   are  not 
eating    or   drinking   or   smoking   too    much,    or 
because  we  have  got  a  new  club  that  gives  us 
confidence,  we  may  be  making  fewer  bad  shots. 
Heaven  knows  that  this  is  not  a  state  of  things 
to  be  despised,  for  it  will  lead  to  the  acquisition 
of  many  half-crowns,  but    there    is  a  pang  in 
realising  that  wc  never  shall  tear  the  ball  away 
with  the  brassy  from    a    deep  cup  and  send  it 
hurtling  on  to  a  green  two  hundred  yards  away  : 
never   play   those   wonderful   low,    forcing  shots 
with  the  iron  that  burrow  their  way  through  a 
solid  wall   of  wind.     We   shall   never   do   these 
heroic  things,  because  we  simply  have  not  got  it 
in  us.     And  so  we  have  just  got  to  make  the 
best  of  our  own  permanently  pedestrian  attain- 
ments. 

Well,  it  is  depressing,  but  the  fact  that  we 
recognise  our  own  limitations,  or  so  at  least  wc 
Hatter  ourselves,  argues  that  there  is  in  us  a 
measure   of  sense   and  knowledge  of   the  game 
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which  a  good  many  people  lack.     I  believe  that 
there  are  golfers  who  think— nay,  I  have  heard 
them  say  it— that   the  only   difference  between 
their  game  and  that  of  Braid  is  that  he  docs  the 
holes  in    four  more  often  than  they  do.     They 
do  not  see  any  material  distinction,  between  the 
hole  as  played  by  them  and  by   a  champion. 
They  take  two  full  shots,  neither  hit  perfectly 
clean,  a  long  putt  from  the  outskirts  of  the  green 
laid  within  five  feet,  and  the  fourth  scrambled 
in  :    he  has  a  drive,  a  crisp,  firm  half-shot  with 
an  iron,  and  a  six-yard  putt  that  goes  in  and 
out  of  the  hole  for  three.     Both  holes  were  done 
in  four,  but  that  is  the  only  point  of  resemblance. 
Yet  there  are  some  who,  because  they  can  some- 
times successfully  bring  off   these  two   half-hit 
drives  and  that  scrambling  putt  throughout  a 
whole  round,  imagine  in  their  secret  souls  that 
they    have    for   once    attained   to    the    level   of 
really   first-class  golf.     Let    us   pray  to  be   de- 
livered from  similar  blindness,  even  though  it  is 
wonderfully  pleasant  for  a  time. 

If  it  is  saddening  to  know  that  we  have 
arrived,  roughly  speaking,  at  our  fixed  place  in 
golfing  society,  increasing  age  can  offer  some 
compensating  consolations.     Ihe  small  boy  who 
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is  suddenly  deprived  of  some  eagerly  expected 
pleasure  cannot  believe  in  the  possibility  of  any 
further  happiness  in  this  world.  He  may  not 
cat  that  bun  or  go  to  that  children's  party  ; 
therefore  it  is  absurd — nay,  it  is  actually  insulting 
— to  suggest  that  there  can  ever  be  other  buns 
and  other  parties  or  any  pleasure  to  be  derived 
ivom  them.  In  the  same  way,  the  young  golfer 
who  is  in  the  throes  of  a  hideous  golfing  malady 
cannot  believe  that  the  ball  which  now  flies  in 
a  malignant  curve  to  the  right  will  one  day  go 
straight  down  the  course  again.  It  must  surely 
be,  he  thinks,  that  he  is  condemned  to  slice  for 
ever  ;  he  utterly  refuses  to  admit  the  possibility 
of  any  improvement,  even  though  he  is  trying 
a  new  swmg  every  minute  in  order  to  effect  one. 
After  a  certain  nun, her  of  years  he  learns  by 
experience  that  no  golfing  disease — not  even 
slicing— does  go  on  for  ever,  and  that  the  dav 
will  come  when  he  will  hit  the  ball  again.  Of 
( ourse,  he  learns  also  that  he  will  miss  it  again, 
that  there  is  nothing  before  him  but  a  series  of 
hits  and  misses  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  whereas 
the  callow  youth,  having  once  got  rid  of  his 
slice,  camiot  believe  that  it  will  ever  recur,  and 
striKis  tlic  stars  witli  his  uplifted  head  accord- 
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ingly.     \Vlii(  hisbettfi-  ?     Altcrnuting  despair  and 
raptiiit',  or  an  ((juabU-  cynicism  ? 

I  said  that  New  Year's  Day  reflections  were 
glooniy,  but  1  had  no  idea  how  gloomy  they 
would  be  till  I  came  to  write  them  down.  Now 
that  I  ^ee  them  in  l)lack  and  white,  I  grow  ashamed 
of  a  spirit  so  whimpering  and  unmanly.  After 
all,  I  force  myself  to  say,  things  arc  not  ri"all>' 
so  vi'ry  bad,  and  Mr.  Charles  Hutchings  won  the 
championship  when  he  was  fifty-three,  and  I  am 
going  to  the  course  I  love  best  in  the  world,  and 
the  weather  looks  promi^.ing.  I  shall  play  with 
some  who  are  (piiti'  old  and  fat,  and  I  can  give 
them  strokes — quite  a  lot  of  strokes.  I  must 
go  and  pack  up  my  clubs — I  am  sure  1  shall 
improve  this  year,  alter  all. 

That,  ])eyond  doubt,  is  the  braver  spirit,  and 
so,  with  all  the  old  buoyant  hopefulness,  let  us 
leave  reflection  and  fall  to  upon  our  good  resolu- 
tions tor  yet  another  year.  What  are  they  to 
be  ?  They  must  be  of  a  noble  and  lofty  character, 
dealing  with  the  general  principles  of  golflng 
wisdom,  and  not  stooping  to  some  small  trick 
or  mannerism  that  we  have  discovered,  and  which, 
we  fondly  believe,  has  cured  us  permanently  of 
some   fell  disease.     These   things   are  but  evau- 
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csrcnt  :  thoiigli  at  the  moment  we  btlieve  them 
lo  l)f  ainf)ng  the  eternal  verities.  We  know  that 
\\i'  make  twenty  or  thirty  sueh  discoveries  every 
year.  Our  New  Year's  resolutions  nmst  be  on 
broader  lines. 

Tlir  lirst  onr  that  would  rise  to  most  golfers' 
iiunds  is  probablv  the  best  and  most  far-reaching 
— "  Be  up."  Bv  up  in  our  putts,  be  up  in  our 
short  approaches,  be  up  with  any  shot  whereby 
wi.'  try  to  reach  the  green.  How  many  strokes 
and  half-crowns  we  should  save,  how  very  few 
holes  We  should  lose,  by  being  past  the  hole! 
'llu;  hole  will  n(.'t  come  to  us,  and  yet  to  reach 
it  is  the  hardest  thing  in  the  whole  world  (  •"  Ai. 
lliere  must  surely  be  some  scientific  explai.  ion 
<»t  this  almost  universal  failing.  If  our  long 
approach,  a  little  too  firmly  played,  run  ovei  the 
green  into  a  bunker,  we  arc  commiserated  on  all 
sides  ;  nobody  says  "  Bad  luck  !  "  if  the  shot 
drop  feebly  into  trouble  short  of  the  green. 
Iherefore  the  former  disaster  should  clearlv  be 
less  annoying  than  the  latter.  Why,  then,  do  wc 
not  court  it  more  strenuously  ?  It  is  more 
toninion  to  be  short,  because  it  is  so  much  more 
common  to  underclub  rather  than  to  overclub 
yiost    people   arc  more  at   case  with 
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.1  spoon  tluiii  a  brassy,  a  driviii/^  iron  than  a 
spoon,  and  so  on  down  to  the  niashic  They  ft»l 
liai)pi(r  with  the  shorter  chih,  atul  take  it  lor 
salcty  it  tluy  havr  any  cxoisc  for  doing  so. 
("onsoqu.ntly  they  arc  ott.ii  short  from  taking 
a  chib  with  uhirli  nndcr  no  circiimstan( x-s  could 
they  be  up  to  the  Hag  ;  if  they  do  not  hit  the  ball 
(|uite  clean,  they  are,  i.[  course,  shorter  still. 

One  reason  for  lliis  undiiclubbing  is  that  for 
the  average  golfer  it  is  less  disastrous  to  press  at 
a  shot  than  to  spare  one.      i  his  is  a  bold  state- 
ment, and  is  opposed  to  the  views  of  those  eminent 
persons  who  declare  that   it  is  easier  to  i)Iay  a 
half-shot   with  a  powerful  club  than  a  full  shot 
with  a  less  powt-rlul  one.     I  do  not  believe  that 
for  the  average  golfer  this  last  doctrine  is  true. 
He  (inds  himself,   let    us  say.   150  en-   160  yards 
from  the  hole.     Should  he  take  his  rleek  he  will 
be  worried  with  the  feeling  that  he  is  going  too 
tar;    result,  hv  will  spare  it,  tuck  his  arms  into 
his  bodv  instead  of  following  through  properly, 
and  hook  or  slice  the  ball  a  thousand  miles  awav. 
If  he  tak(^  his  iron  he  may  hit  rather  too  hard, 
and  make  an  indifferent   shot,   but  the  disaster 
will  not  be  of  the  same  magnitude.     Hi-  will  thus 
graduallv  get  into  a  habit  of  taking  the  shorter 
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(lul),  and,  as  a  rt-sult.  his  ajiproaclus  will  wry 
Kcnrrally  be  sliort  of  tlio  hole. 

A  viry  j^Mxul  golfer  omo  told  me  that  he  attri- 
but((l  a  gn  at  part  of  his  success  to  tlie  fact  that 
when    in    doubt    between    two    elubs    lie    always 
took    the    stronger    one.     On    the    other    hand, 
another  hne  player,  especially  good  with  his  deek, 
I  informed  me  that   ho  often  took  his  eleek,  even 
though  he  knew  he  could  not  quite  get  up  with 
I  it,    in    i)referenee    to    a   brassy.     Of    these     two 
tcarh.rs  the  second  was  the  greater  playiT,  but 
-fins  pnrepts  app.  ar  the  less  sound:    his  tenets 
;  -hould  be  regard,     as  part  of  the  eccentricity  of 
'  his  genius,  and  not  to  be  imitated. 
I      Another  good  resolution  to  make,  at  least  from 
.1   matdi-winning  point   of  view,   would  be  that 
•luring   a   match   one   should   concentrate   one's 
"itire  attention  on  hitting  the  ball,  and  r.s(>rve 
•ill   li'art-scarchings  as  to  the  causes  of  wrong- 
doing till  the  time  of  practice  after  the  round. 
If  W(>  once  begin  to  wonder  in  the  middk;  of  a 
Kdmr  what  we  are  doing  wrong  in  executing  some 
particular  strok(>.  we  lose  interest   in  all  other 
-iM.kes,  so  that   our  whole  game  becomes  dis- 
l"inted,    and    any    temporary    improvement    in 
ie:-pict  of  the  diseased  stroke  is  outweighed  by 
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a  general  feebleness  and  uncertainty  in  other 
departments.  Probably  every  golfer  has  some 
word  of  wisdom,  appropriate  to  himself,  that  he 
can  add  to  this  little  New  Year's  sermon.  We 
can  always  fall  back  on  those  precepts  which  are 
part  of  general  as  well  as  golfing  morality,  such 
as  not  to  call  one's  opponent's  best  shot  a  beastly 
fluke  or  to  pm'sue  an  irritating  caddy  with  a 
niblick.  These,  however,  are  matters  rather  for 
the  spiritual  than  the  golfing  pastor. 

Of  a  different  kind  to  these  wise  resolves  made 
before  a  roaring  fire,  or  haply  as  we  lie  snugly 
in  bed  listening  to  tlu>  wintry  wind,  arc  those 
that  we  make  at  the  beginning  of  a  summer 
holiday.  There  can  surely  be  few  more  agreeable 
sensations  in  life  than  that  of  settling  comfortably 
down  for  some  considerable  time  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  a  first-class  seaside  golf  course.  We  have 
ecstatic  visions  of  all  we  are  g<ing  to  do:  the 
final  polish  to  be  put  upon  the  cruder  of  our 
armoury  of  shots,  the  deadly  solidity  of  steadi- 
ness to  which  we  shall  attain.  There  need  be 
none  of  that  feverish  an>dety  to  be  up  and  at 
it  which  attends  a  brief  visit  of  a  few  days.  No, 
we  will  iio  about  the  business  temperately  and 
soberlv.     We  will  attend  to  our  othjr  avocations 
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ill  the  inorniiig  loaf  down  after  lunch,  and 
practise  some  of  tliose  shots,  and  perhaps  play 
one  round  in  the  cool  of  the  evening.  Whatever 
Ve  do  v>e  will  not  play  ourselves  into  a  state  of 
-dotage  ])y  in(\'ins  of  three  rounds  a  day  ;  practice 
is  the  way  to  improve,  and  to  practice  we  will 
devote  a  great  part  of  our  energies. 

It  is  said  that  the  great  Mr.  Travis,  when  he 
\s'as  edurating  himself  to  win  our  championship 
and  that  of  his  own  country,  would  go  out  with 
a  dozen  balls  and  work  away  at  just  one  shot 
for  an  hour  and  a  half  at  a  stretch.  A  gentleman 
who  has  been  staying  at  our  seaside  course  is 
working  away  on  the  same  lines,  and  has  brought 
his  handicap  down  from  18  to  3  in  less  than 
no  time.  What  a  bright  example  !  W^e  will  map 
out  an  elaborate  educational  schedule,  and  stick 
to  it  through  thick  and  thin.  First  of  all,  of 
Cour.-e.  there  is  the  art  of  driving,  which  is  said 
til  be  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world,  when  one 
is  ill  constant  practice,  and  which,  beyond  all 
douhi,  is  abominably  difficult  when  one  is  not. 
We  liave  often  driven  well  for  short  spells,  and 
have  been  hazily  conscious  of  a  scries  of  sensa- 
tions which  have  accompanied  our  success.  Now 
v^    will  run  those  sensations  to  earth,  if  such  a 
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metaphor  be  permissible,  discover  exactly  xvliat 
is  tlu>  cause  of  them,  and  what  exa.-tlv  we  are 
doing,  and  then,  ol  c.ku-sc,  it  will  be  quite  easy 
to  drive  well  and  steadily  ever  afterwards. 

Now  here   in  the  very  beginning  the  system 
will  probably  brep.k  down,  and  what  will  really 
happen    will    be    something    entirely    different. 
After  a  few  davs,  if  it  be  not  presumptuous  to 
hope  so  much,  we  shall  very  likely  begin  to  drive 
quite    respectably,    just    because   we    have    had 
those  few  consecutive  days'   golf,   and  the  club 
feels    a    familiar    and    comfortable    thing.     We 
shall,    as   we   imagine,    solve   the   mystery    and 
attribute  our  success  to  some  particular  action 
which  may  have  temporarily  something  to  do 
with  it.     In  all  our  preliminary  swings  we  shall 
be  careful  to  introduce  and  indeed  exaggerate 
that  action  ;    and  yet,  in  spite  of  our  folly,  we 
may    not    imi-robably    continue    to    drive   well, 
just  because  we  are  in  good  practice,  and  can 
therefore  afford  to  do  some  foolish  things  and  yet 
hit  the  ball.     So  at  the  md  of  our  summer-time 
we  set  out  for  home  under  the  blissful  delusion 
that  we  have  mastered  driving  once  and  for  all. 
Alas  '    we  shall  soon  find,  when  we  return  to 
week-enu  habits  again,  that  the  virtue  lay  not 
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in  that  particular  kink  or  switch  ;    that,  had  \vc 

onlv  known   it,  had  hnv^  since  become  a  piece 

..1    n>(less   himbcr,    and  the   secret   was    merely 

^    that  of  frequent  play.     Hope,  of  course,  springs 

more  or  less  eternal  in  every  golfer's  breast,  or 

\ho  suicide  statistics  would  long  since  have  bee" 

<uch  as  to  arouse  the  attention  of  all  thoughtful 

( itizi'us.     It  was  not  very  long  since  that  I  saw 

a  gentleman  but  moderately  old  and  extremely 

eminent   in  other  walks  of  life,   putting   in   an 

atMtud<^  of  unconscionable  discomfort,  his  right 

'I   '   f)t  tu(  ked  far  away  behind  his  left,  so  that  he 

;'   leered  at  the  ball  over  his  left  shoulder.     This 

'   position,  he  declared,  enabled  him  to  keep  his  eye 

on  the  ball.     I  wonder  how  long  it  was  before 

that    ever-youthful    spirit    returned,    chastened 

and  luunble,  to  his  natural  attitude,  in  which, 

In-   the   way,   he    putts    more   than  reasonably 

w.ll. 

T  find,  Respite  all  my  show  of  bravery  for  the 

New  Year,  that  I  grow  cynical  and  depressed  again 

over  the  memories   of    many  summer  holidays, 

"  and.  among  the  disappointments  that   I  rccaM, 

there  are  scarce  any  more  poignant  than  those 

^  connected    with    the    new    club    that    I   bought 

^i  before  setting  out. 
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Why  is  it  that  a  man  bccoiin's  temporarily 
dement  I'd  as  soon  as  ho  enters  a  sliop  with  the  in- 
tention of  bnying  a  club  ?  I  do  not  allude  to  the 
lact  that  he  spends  his  money  on  Dreadnoughts, 
when  he  ought  to  be  getting  bread  for  his  starving 
(hildren.  He  may  be  perfectly  justified  in  buying 
a  club,  but  he  goes  perfectly  mad  in  choosing  the 
club  that  he  does  buy.  The  moment  he  crosses 
the  threshold  and  sees  the  tempting  array  of  clubs, 
with  their  nice  shining  heads  and  their  handles 
sacrilicially  adorned  with  pink  paper,  he  loses  all 
idea  of  the  kind  ot  club  he  wants.  Put  him  on  a 
golf  course,  and  he  would  instantly  reject  th(^ 
proffered  implement.  "  As  flat  as  a  skate,"  i. 
would  say  ;  or  \\ould  dismiss  it  with  justifiabL- 
contempt  as  more  suitable  for  a  cricket  bat.  In 
the  shop,  however,  he  becomes  incapable  of  judg- 
ing of  the  lie  of  a  club  ;  and  he  will  btiy  one 
absurdly  flat,  or  tipright,  as  the  case  may  be,  and 
bear  it  home  in  unsuspecting  triumph,  (mly  to  And 
out  on  his  fu-st  visit  to  the  links  that  he  has  irre- 
trievably wasted  seven  and  sixpencr. 

Nor  is  it  only  as  regards  the  lie  that  we  lose  oiu" 
wit;  ;  our  "  judgment  goes  out  a-wisitin'  "  equally 
in  the  matter  of  weight.  A  little  while  ago,  a 
most  excellent  golfer  showed  me  with  some  pride 
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a  iiLW  brassy.  It  was  an  admirable  club,  but 
had  only  become  so  through  having  had  very 
nearly  all  the  lead  taken  out,  so  that  there  was  a 
^  liirtejt  chasm  in  the  back  of  the  head.  Yet  its 
■:  (jwnor,  one  of  the  sanest  of  mankind  in  the 
I  ordinary  way,  had  bought  it  in  a  shop  under  the 

I  impression    that    it    exactly    suited    him    in    its 

4      .     .  . 
prnmtive  state. 

j      I  may  perhaps  quote  myself  as  another  and 

i  more  aggravated  instance  of  this  lunacy.     Some 

t  time  ago  I  bought   a  kind  of  medium  iron  or 

I"  jigger."     I  bought  it  because  I  thought  that  it 

^was  a  little  more  upright  in  the  lie  than  the  one 

I  already  possessed,  and  also,  I    must  confess, 

because  it  had  a  crooked  neck,  which  exercised  a 

weird  fascination  over  me.     The  moment  I  took 

it  out  t)n  to  the  grass  the  scales  dropped  from  my 

eyes,  and  I  saw  the  club  as  it  really  was.     It  is, 

.  in  lact,  considerably  Hatter  than  my  old  friend  ; 

its  neck  is  in  the  last  degree  distasteful  to  me,  and 

;u  ha.»,  a  shaft  so  abominably  supple  that  it  twists 

out  ot  my  hand  like  an  eel.     Some  day,  when  I 

lia\e  had  a  new  shaft  put  in,  and  have  caused  the 

lii  ad  to  be  bent  in  a  tiery  furnace,  it  may  possibly 

;1"-  a  5)a>sable  club,  but  it  will  have  been  a  very 

cxpeUMve  one. 
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The  vendors  of  clubs  do  wisely  when  they  pitch 
tluir  tents  not  upon  the  edge  of  the  links,  but  in 
the  heart  of  a  great  city.  The  additional  rent 
that  they  h;ive  to  pa}-  must  be  a  drop  in  the  ocean 
compared  with  the  sums  that  we  pay  them  for 
clubs  we  shall  never  be  able  to  play  with.  Whether 
it  is  that  we  cannot  judge  of  a  club  when  we  arc 
arrayed  in  tall  hats  and  tail  coats,  or  whetlKr 
there  is  something  subtly  deceitful  about  a  hard 
level  lloor  in  place  of  yielding  and  uneven  turf, 
I  do  not  know  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  onlv  pos- 
sible verdict  on  our  actions  is  one  of  temporary 
insanity. 

When  we  are  once  more  in  our  right  mind  we 
have  to  decide  on  what  to  do  with  the  new  pur- 
chase, since  we  cannot  play  with  it.  Obviously, 
our  lirst  attempt  should  be  to  sell  it  to  a  friend  at 
as  slight  a  reduction  as  possible.  It  may  really  be 
tliat  what  is  our  poison  will  be  his  meat,  in  which 
case  we  can  proceed  in  an  honest  and  straight- 
forward manner.  H  that  is  not  possible,  we  must, 
of  course,  take  care  that  he  should  not  have  any 
opportunity  of  trying  the  club  on  a  golf  course, 
since  he  will  at  once  detect  its  faults.  We  must 
lure  him  into  our  own  house.  The  surroundings 
of  an  ordinary  house  arc  not  so  seductive  as  those 
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|Dt  a  slinj),  bul  .siiU  iluic  is  a  rcaxmable  hope  that 
lir  will  l)t'  cUci'ivod. 

^    If  wo  cannot  sell  \hv  club,  wo  must  oithcr  throw 
it  away  <»r  put  it  a\va\-,  and  tlir  kittor  is  the  pre- 
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'  U'u  nuisi  lure  liiin  into  inir  own  h 
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kraUlr  course..  For  one  thing,  clubs  are  very 
ditfuuli  ihin-s  io  throw  away.  I  once  tri.^d  to 
tiuow  awav  some  old  clubs  by  i,utting  them  in 
#10  wa>to-paper  basket  together  ^\■lth  socks  that 
roro  all  holes  and  collars  frayed  past  redemption. 
Jfho  Mxks   and  collars   disappeared,   but   a  too- 
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faithful  bcivant  carefully  replaced  the  clubs  in  the 
corner  whence  they  had  been  extracted.  Then, 
too,  clubs,  like  razors,  sometimes  become  re- 
formed characters  through  a  period  of  enforced 
seclusion.  Put  theni  in  a  cupboard  till  they  are 
coated  with  rust  and  dirt.  Nine  will  remain  use- 
less, but  the  tenth  will  emerge,  having  been  born 
again  in  some  mysterious  way,  the  club  we  have 
been  dreaming  of. 

It  should  be  added  that  it  is  only  when  we  arc 
buving  clubs  for  ourselves  that  we  act  so  insanely. 
If  our  intention  is  to  purchase  a  gage  d'amouy  for 
a  golfing  friend,  we  may  have  the  utmost  con- 
fidence in  our  judgment.  We  shall  inevitably 
pick  out  a  club  the  most  perfectly  balanced  in  the 
world.  The  shaft  will  be  a  miracle  of  "  steeli- 
ness,"  having  the  "  music,"  to  use  Tom  Morris's 
word,  exactly  in  the  right  place,  and  the  linei  of 
the  head  will  be  such  as  bring  tears  to  the  eye. 
I  have  at  different  times  bought  several  clubs  for 
a  near  relation.  Two  of  them  have  now  found 
their  way  back  to  my  own  bag,  and  it  is  only  an 
innate  chivalry  that  restrains  me  from  stealing 
a  third.  As  to  the  two  she  has  really  no  solid 
ground  of  complaint,  fur  they  were  obviously  too 
heavy  for  her,  and  I  handed  over  in  exchange  an 
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admirable  specimen  of  tlie  Schenectady  putter. 
As  I  liave  pointed  out  to  her  with  excellent  clear 
(  ommon  sense,  I  could  not  be  expected  to  know 
tli.it  tilt'  Rules  of  Golf  Committee  were  goin^  to 
t):ir  it. 
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SoMK  gond  go'ifcrs    practise    a   great    deal,    and 
some   very  little— there  is  nothing  in  which  they 
differ  more  radically.     I  remember  once  asking  a 
celebrated  driver  whether,  if  by  chance  he  was 
oft"  his  driving,  he  ever  went  ont  with  one  clnb 
and  wrestled  prayerfully   with   his   errors.     His 
answer  was,   "  No,   if   I   am  oft"  to-day,    I   shall 
be  hitting  them  all  right  to-morrow  "—a  childish 
expression  of  faith,  justified  in  his  case  by  the 
possession  of  so  true  and  withal  so  unstudied  a 
swing    that    an    enduring    aberration   would   be 
nearly  impossible.     We  have  not  all  such  good 
styles  ;    but  we  have  many  of  us  more  morbid 
imaginations  than  that  famous  player.     Wc  are 
not  content  to  wait  for  the  morrow,  but  long  to 
go    out    and   exorcise    the    demon   of    error    the 
monunt  the  round  is  oyer. 

That    is   the   unattractive   part    of    practising 
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h.r  iii(i>t  i»f  us  :  \vi>  iifvt-r  do  it  wlifu  in  f^ood 
spirits,  but  only  when  in  utter  dcspondt'ticy  wo 
ilrtnininr  tliat  wc^  "  must  tind  out  what  w(^  are 
(lMin<4  wrong." 

^omc  ptoplc  take  out  a  caddie  and  a  large 
iiiunt>ir  of  l)alls,  hit  the  latter  to  all  points  of 
the  compass,  and  threaten  to  do  the  same  to 
thf  former  if  he  does  not  retrieve  them  all. 
Xow,  this  is  not  a  good  plan  ;  in  the  first  place, 
wi'  ])lav  too  many  shots  in  succession,  and 
inind  and  muscles  grow  equally  weary.  Secondly, 
till  r  a  dav  of  miserable  errors  most  of  us  want 
!(•  get  far  away  from  all  living  creatures,  and 
;ittrn)[)t  tlu"  most  grotesque  cures  for  our  dis- 
(•,i>rs,  with  no  mocking  eye — even  of  a  hireling 
bitv — to  see  our  contortions.  We  want  to  keep 
nur  sorrow  to  ourselves,  if  the  cure  should  fail, 
.ind  also  our  intense  rapture  if  it  prove  suc- 
cessful. 

"  ll  was  lost  il  bcl  canto,  but  I  found  it  in  a 
dream,"  said  Svcngali  ;  so  we  in  our  lonely 
practisings,  when  some  imaginary  crook  of  an 
'  Ibow  or  knee  has  renew^ed  our  confidence  and 
oiir  driving,  have  rushed  after  our  ball  in  a 
-tealthv  ecstasy,  exclaiming  that  we  have  found 
//   hil  drivo.    never   to   lose    it    again.     To   such 
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rapture  as  this  a  ( aildie  woiild  hv  a  hopeless  bar. 
tor  not  (inl\'  wnuhl  he  think  >is  mad,  at  wliich 
\\i'  conld  afford  to  be  aniiisid,  bnt  he  mipht 
even  di'ein  ns  ridienlou-'.  I'he  search  for  eure> 
shoiild  bi'  undertaken,  it  at  all,  onl\'  in  thr 
strictest  privaew  and  then  thtri'  is  an  nndiniablf 
fascination  about  this  excrc  ise  of  the  header's  art. 
(iolfnif;  cures  mav  he  divided  into  two  main 
classes  :  there  are  the  recof.;nised  conservative 
cures,  and  there  are  cpiack  remedies.  In  real 
life,  when  we  read  the  advertisement  of  a  ]>at(Mit 
medicine,  we  are  shocked  at  the  effrontery  of 
the  charlatan  who  declares  that  it  will  cure  any 
iuiman  disease  ;  the  prescription  of  the  family 
doctf)r,  on  thc^  other  hand,  only  professes  to  be 
applicable  to  our  (mo  ailment  at  a  time.  In 
golf  the  exact  converse  is  true  ;  such  respect abU' 
crusted  old  cures  as  "  slow  back  "  apply  to  any 
disease,  whereas  the  quack  remedies  deal  as  a 
rule  only  with  one  particular  fault  of  one  par- 
ticular club.  "  Slow  back,"  "  don't  press," 
"  keep  your  eye  on  tlu^  ball,"  are  the  three 
universally  accepted  remedi'S,  and  there  is  no 
disease  that  would  not  be  at  least  checked  by 
a  rigid  adherence  to  them.  It  would,  of  course, 
be  going  too  far  to  say  they  can  do  no  harm. 
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Id  take  l)a(  k  tin-  cluh  too  painfully  slowly  is  to 
l.i-'  all  <\\\n^  and  rhythm,  and  is  likely  to  lead 
10  a  ]i  ik\'  ar.<i  hnrrii'd  hit  at  tin  last  moment, 
.il  o  U>  a  trradual  ana  insidious  lifting  of  the 
!i  1(1  ill  \\v  back  swint,'.  Tlun,  again,  to  kcop 
the  I  \i'  tiM»  tirniK'  gliu'd  on  tlu'  l>all  may  prevcMit 
I  111'  :\Y\u-'  swinging  out  freely  after  the  ball,  and 
n  lia\e  a  disastronslv  cramjjing  effect,  while 
\<u)  (  ann^t  an  (Mid(\avour  not  to  press  leads  to 
-.mrai  debilitv.  (^n  the  whole,  however,  these 
r'-])iTtable    old    nostrums    are    not    very    easily 

,ll)ll-e(l. 

Now  let  US  examine  some  of  the  patent  re- 
in.dits,  the  best  of  which  consists  of  illuminating 
latdiwords.  "Hit  through  the  ball"  is  good 
,i(ivir(»  for  one  who  is  resolutely  hitting  at  it 
with  niueli  tli(^  same  action  as  a  blacksmith 
inplnv^  at  liis  anvil  ;  it  may  gradually  bring 
liaik  the  lost  art  of  smootlily  sweeping  away 
the  ball  and  induce  a  follow  through.  One 
who  is  grosslv  mistiming  his  shots  and  hurrying 
tliiniigh  with  his  hands  and  body  far  in  front 
ut  the  ball  may  be  told,  "  Hit  with  the  head  of 
I  lie  club  and  not  with  your  hands,"  or,  as  it  is 
-omotimes  expressed,  "  Wait  for  the  head." 
Then  there   is   "  Give   it   the  back   of  the   left 
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haiul,"  whirh  slioiild  Ix-  attributed,  I  l)c'licv(\ 
to  Jack  White.  This  catrliword  about  ihc  loft 
hand  is,  I  think,  tlie  best  way  of  describing 
verv  shortly  that  terribly  puzzling  thing,  the 
action  of  the  left  wrist.  It  may  be  said  that  it 
is  no  description  at  all,  but,  nevertheless,  let 
the  learner  hearken  to  it.  It  may  give  him 
a  bt'tter  insight  into  the  mystery  than  pages  of 
print,  so  that  he  may  hnd  himself  swinging 
infinitely  better  than  when  he  is  going  through 
an  elaborate  drill  in  three  or  more  motions. 

Then,  too,  there  is  the  well-kn(n\n  prescription 
for    a    sudden    and    abrupt    loft,    which    was,    I 
believe,  discovered  by  Mr.  Mache  ;    it  is  stimu- 
lating  and  successful    for   a  time,   but   is   likelv 
to  be  followed  by  a  black  reaction  oi  topping. 
It   consists   in   keeping   the   eye  on   a  spot    just 
in   front    of  the   ball.     It    sounds   madness,   but 
it  certainly  produces  the  most  wonderful  shots 
It  is  nevcn-  a  remedy  to  be  taken  regularly  :    it 
should  only  be  used  unler  some  extraordinary 
circumstance,  if,  for  instance,  th(^  ball  lies  only 
a  vard  from  a  steep  stone  wall,     I  have  heard 
ol  a  somewhat  similar  recipe  wliicli  a  friend  of 
mint-  invented  for  himself;    at   least,   \\c  is,   as 
far  as   I   know,  its  only  upholder.     This  gentle- 
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mail,  moiv  skilled,  perhaps,  in  letters  than  in 
^„li,  loniul  that  he  was  living  ni  a  vale  of  con- 
tinuous topping.  He  thereupon  ( oncentrated 
liH  attrntion  on  a  spot  some  two  inelies  behind 
th,.  ball,  and  ait''^..;  '.'d  to  bring  the  elub  back 
10  that  spot,  uul  110  !ar  her,  banishing  all 
thought      ol"       I'lH'vving 

through   from  his  mind. 

It    i-  a  :^hining  example 

,,l  t!i(>  value  of  faith  that 

In]-  -duie  time  he  dro\'e, 

a>  I  understand,  magni- 

jirrutlv.      Bnt     I     have 

^. ,  n  him  to})  since. 
Rrmcdies  of   this  kind 

do,  in  the  Itmg  run,  more 

li.'iin  than  got)d.     True, 

ihcv  give  ns   a    sort    of 

spurious  eonridence  for  a  short  time  ;  but,  then, 

M)  would  a  whole-hearted  belief  that  we  conld 

diiw  botier  if  standing  on  onr  heads.  Some- 
tuut's  tlu;y  take  the  form  of  visualising  ourselves 
as  some  Kind  of  machine.  Perhaps,  with  some 
mnnorv  of  Don  Onixote  in  our  minds,  we  suppose 
oursrlvcs  to  be  a  windmill,  the  object  being  that 


"  Wlicn  your  IkiH  lies  only  a 
y.ird  [turn  a  stone  wall." 


our  arms  s>iio 


uld 


sail   iuUii 


id  in  a  beautiful  free 
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circuit,  while  the  main  body  remains  rigidly 
still  ;  the  end  is  always  the  same,  and  after  some 
temporary  success  we  become  a  vision  of  whirling 
arms  and  less.  Then  we  imacrine  that  our  back- 
bone is  perfectly  riftid,  and  that  our  shoulders 
revolve  around  it,  but  our  rigidity  scon  becomes 


^^ 


"A  wliMle-heartcil  .,L-lief  that  we  could  drive  heller  if  standing 
on  our  heads." 


positively  cataleptic,  and  once  more  our  hopes 
are  dashed  to  the  );u-ound. 

Sometimes  we  get  into  such  a  state  of  despairing 
wonderment  about  our  faults  that  we  determine 
to  take  a  course  exactly  opposite  to  that  which 
first  suggests  itself.  Thus,  we  feel  as  if  we  were 
swinging  too  far  ;  instead  of  shortening  our  swing, 
we  lengthen  it .     Again,  we  feel  as  if  we  are  leaning 
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t(K)  iniuli  on  the  left  foot  ;  tliereupon,  instead  of 
Iraning  more  on  the  riglit,  we  hurl  our  weight 
lu.idly  forw  rd  still  more  on  to  tlie  left.  Even 
this  extraordinary  treatment  is  sometimes  effective 
[or  i,  sliort  time  ;  but,  like  most  of  the  others, 
it  (an  only  temporarily  alleviate,  it  cannot  per- 
manently cure. 

1  ha\e  said  that  there  is  a  fascination  about 
iiii>  lualing  of  one's  golfmg  diseases,  and  to  those 
wnid^  I  adhere.  Trying  to  cure  oneself  is 
(xrcllent  fun— but  I  have  sometimes  doiibted 
whrlhrr  much  solid  benefit  accrues  therefrom. 
Oure,  I  remi;mber,  I  wrote  of  myself  that  I  was 
ail  "  inveterate  practiser."  To-day  I  can  hardly 
>a\-  so  much  with  strict  truthfulness. 

There  was  a  time  when  I  would  go  out  a;id 
>li_iggle  manfully  with  my  wooden  club  for  hours, 
and,  which  is  mine  remarkable,  w^ould  driv(i 
•  liute  resi)ectably  next  day  in  consequence.     Now 

-whether  owing  to  advancing  age  or  some  more 
Mibtlc  c.uise,  I  do  not  know— I  find  it  a  less  dis- 
a>trous  course  to  sit  gloomy  but  inactive  in  tlu^ 
'  liil)-liou>e.  The  truth  is,  I  Mispect,  that  the 
"litarv  stiuggling  with  a  recalcitrant  club  is 
r->entially  a  good  thmg,  but  that  only  a  very 
lew,  ui  wliom  tiie  writer  ib  nut  one,  can  set  about 
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It  in  .1  n'aM)nabl«^  and  smsibU'  manner.  It  i> 
likely  to  be  a   clebleiions   process  if  ivolves 

a  reconsideniton  (»i  all  the  theories  i  .  .^pounded 
by  all  the  j)undits,  followed  by  a  trial  of  them 
all  in  turn.      To  be  sure  we  may  be  luck\-  enough 


'■To  -il  i;lc"iniy  and  inaciivc  in  ihe  cluh-lioiise. 


to  hit  ujion  a  theory  that  seems  to  work  well, 
and  we  may  begin  to  drive  admirably  (prer^umin.i^ 
the  driver  to  be  the  elub  in  question)  ne.xt  morning. 
I-iut  a.  soon  as  we  mi^s  one  smgle  d;  i\e,  we  come 
to  doubt  the  -oimdness  of  our  new  scheme,  and 
^^,fl(l,.nly— whh  a  horrid  flop— Ihid  ourselves 
plunged    once    more    into    a    bog    of    conflicting 
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tlh'>,'i'> — an     absnluloly     liO])eloss     predicament 
fidiii  a   niatch-winuing  point   of  view. 

On  the  other  liand,  practice  may  possibly  do 
-(Mill,  and  slionld  not,  at  any  rate,  do  much  harm 
it  \\r  merely  concentrate  our  minds  on  taking 
It  ias\-  and  then  thump  doggedly  and  stupidly 
\va\-.  The  driving  may  thus  gradually  ( ome 
hark,  and  if  it  docs  not — well,  we  are  no  worse 
■  itf  iliin  \\r  wfic  hcfoic,  and  wc  ha\-('  not  un- 
-  ttlrd  oin-  mind>  l)y  conflicting  theories.  It  is 
t!'i<  I  onliirt  of  ideas,  the  c-onstant  wondering 
wlnilur  we  miglit  not  do  better  some  other 
\\.\v.  that  undermines  the  contidence  and  loses 
ill''   half-crowns. 

When  once  the  bacillus  of  what  I  may  call 
lii'orriic  j)ractising  has  attacked  us,  he  is  terribly 
'  111]  to  get  rid  of.  We  may  have  played  worse 
.:ud  wor-e  day  after  day  ;  we  ma\'  have  worried 
''ni>el\es  sick  with  theories,  so  that  we  know 
oiusi'lvcs  to  be  fools,  and  yet  we  won't  stop  ; 
c  will  play  out  to  the  bitter  end  our  tragedy 
■1    -ialene>s. 

'  )iir  intention-,  to  be  suie,  art'  always  excellent. 
\\  ■■■  begin  the  week  on  Sunday  morning  by  declar- 
•  .;  iliat  though  the  links  are  open  for  play,  nothing 
■  ail  induce  us  to  go  there.     No,  wc  have  played 
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tNv..  K.uncls  a  chiN"  for  more  than  a  week  ;     our 
legs   ache   Nvcarily.    the   club   feels   as   heavy   as    ! 
U-ad,  and  the  temper  is  considerably  affected;     ^ 
when  a  well-meaning  friend  told  u.  that  the  only 
cure  was  to  play  steadily  through  it  at  the  rate 
of  one  round  a  day.  Nve  could  luue  done  anytlung 
to  him  tliat  was  malicious  and  revengeful.     There- 
fore a  day  off  will  do  us  all  the  good  in  the  world  ; 
it  shall  be  a  real  day  off,  and  we  will  not  so  much    , 
us  w.ggle  a  club  or  even  absent-mindedly  grasp 
a  wcdking-stick  with  the  overlapping  grip.  ^ 

Alter  breakfast  it  is  most  refreshing  to  reflect 
that  we  have  not  got  to  play  to-day.     Think  of 
those   other  poor   devils  toiling   round  under  a 
broiling  sun  ;    it  is  now  9-45.  ^^nd  m  a  ciuarter 
of  an  hour  they  will  be  catching  the  tram  that 
takes  them  to  those  wretched  links-poor,  poor 
devils  !     The  Suadrcy  paper  may  be  expected  to 
arrive   in  abcnii   half  an  hour  ;    meanwhile   w. 
stroll  aimlessly  out   into  the  garden.     What  is 
that  leaning  up  against  a  piUar  of  the  verandah  .' 
Can  It  be-no-yes,  it  most  certainly  is  a  brassy, 
and   a    brassy   of    extremely  seductive    appear- 
ance ;    It  surely  cannot  do  any  harm  just  to  kd 

41,,'  on.-  we  have  been 


it — ju^L  to  sec  i 


i  It 


Kl.. 


1 


ilaving  wi 


th.     It  is  even  better 


than  it  looks— 
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it  !u,>  tlu'  most  delif^htful  shaft  :    we  must  just 
have  eno  swing. 

\Vf  will  net,  of  course,  try  any  new  theories  ; 
thai  is  \v\y  unsettling  to  the  mind,  and  would 
nndn  all  the  good  of  our  rest  cure.  We  are  per- 
[,rtlv  content  with  our  present  theory  of  driving, 
rou-lilv  speaking,  :\\e  seventy-fifth  theory  which 
wc  li  i\c  invented  this  summer,  and  all  we  want 
1,,  (1<.  is  to  see  if  that  brassy  is  a  real  good  one, 
1,.  which  end  we  will  have  a  swing,  being  careful 
t(.  think  about  nothing  at  all.  We  have  one 
swing.  Yes,  that  is  all  very  well.  There  is 
untiling  wrong  with  the  club,  but  that  is  certainly 
ii(,t   (iiiiit'   the  way  we  were  swinging  when  we 


!illi^hc( 


d  up  with  those  three  good  ones  last  night. 
riniL-  was  a  subtle  sensation,  very  hard  to  define, 
hut  quit<>  unmistakable,  which  is    now  absent. 
pK.bablv  it  was  due  to  our  having  the  knuckles 
nl  tlu'  left  hand  well  over  the  club.     We  shall 
not    fr.l  lomfortable  in  our  mind  till  we  have 
-ot    it    right   again.     We  have   one  more  swing. 
Attir  about  half  an  hour  we  return  to  the  house 
in  a  state   of  semi-collapse,  satisfied   that  those 
three  -hcts  last  night  were  not  due  to  the  merits 
ni  an\-  theory,  but  were  merely  arrant  flukes. 
Probably  we  shall  have  to  go  down  to  the  links 
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aftrr  all  ;    it  is  so  very 


distm-binf:^  to  have  abso- 


lute v   no   tlu'ory 


luorv  of  driving  ready   for   Monday 


morning. 
At  an\-  r 


ate,  nothing  can  now 


t)i' 


done  till  after 


lunch,  an 


d  lunch  turns  out  to  have  rather  a  soolh- 
mgetlect.  nv  a  gnat  effort  of  wilUve  determine 
to  lie  in  a  hammock  and  read  a  novel.  After 
sleeping  plcasantlv,  and,  as  it  appears,  for  some 
while  we  awake  and  inquire  the  time.     What! 

ton  nrinntes  to  three-onlv  ten  minutes  to  three, 
and  tea-time  not  till  fom  o'clock!     Tea  put  oti 
tm   a  quarter  to   i\vc  !    because   some   tn-esome 
l^ople  mavbccommg.     Was  ever  anythmg  so 
idiotic  ^     Two  hours  all  but  five  minutes  to  wait, 
and  nothing  whatever  to  do.     Besides,  except  tor 
that  beast  of  a  brassy  there  is  not  so  much  as  a 
club  in  the  house,  only  a  mallet-headed  putter, 
and  the  Roval  and  Ancient  say  we  may  not  use 
that.     But    stay-our   guest    says   that    he   ha> 
brought  his  bag  of  clubs  home  from  the  links,  as 
he  has   got   to  go   back  to  London  on  Monday 
morning.     "  How  luckv  !  •'  we  exclaim,  and  then 
realise  that  we  might  have  expressed  our  meamng 
otherwise.     The  ni^xt  moment  we  fall  ravenously 

.11.    ^^^1  ..,.+rT(  <  tiic  niblick,  which 
on  his  bag  oi  cmob,  auvi .  .^.ra<.,  ..i.. 

is  best  suited  to  tlie  modest  dimensionsof  the  lawn, 
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\Vr  pla\'  two  or  three  littK'  cliips,  and  play  them 
rath,  r  well  off  the  nice,  soft  grass  ;  that  satisfies 
(Mir  iiiiiiKdiate  craving,  and  we  hand  back  the 
luhluk  to  tlir  owner,  with  the  rcqnest  that  he  will 
.  ive  lis  a  fl■\^■  catches.  Now  the  niblick  is  the 
mo-t  gloriously  lofted  club  that  ever  was  seen, 
and  ought  to  send  the  ball  mountains  high,  to 
(hop  griitlv  into  our  hands,  but  our  guest  is  by  no 
means  master  of  his  own  club  ;  he  hits  the  ball 
not  on  the  face  of  the  niblick,  but  on  the  broad 
,M)k ,  and  sends  it  skimming  rapidly  in  our  direc- 
tion al)out  knee  high.  Even  if  you  draw  your 
liand  away  it  hurts  abominably. 

On  the  whole  it  would  be  better  if,  instead  of 
hi-  giving  us  catches,  we  gave  him  a  little  coaching 
in  I  he  use  of  that  niblick.  "  No,"  we  say  to  him, 
•'  not  in  the  very  least  like  that.  The  club  will  do 
all  thf  lofting  if  you  will  only  let  it.     You  just 

t.\h-  it  back  quite  gently  like  this,  and  then " 

( ,!a( :iou>  powers  !  \.  hy  has  the  ball  darted  along 
!!ir  ground  in  the  direction  of  cover-point  ?  We 
luok  anxiously  at  the  niblick  with  the  air  of  a  man 
pi.trnding  that  he  has  mis-cued  from  lack  of 
.  Iialk.  There  is  a  tell-tale  white  mark,  not  on  the 
fi"  but  liiLdi  up  on  the  hose.     The  worst  curse  has 
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us  ;  we  are  in  for  an  attack  of  socket- 
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Wf     try     again     and     again. 


feverishlv 


that 


and  huiri.xlly,  to  exorcise  thi-  new  demon 
has  taken  possession  ol  ns.  Our  gnest  is  now 
completely  forgotten,  and  seeing  that  there  is 
no  chance  of  getting  his  niblick  back,  wisely  takes 
onr  place  in  the  hammock. 


'■  Vuu  ju>l  uikc  ii  lAK-k  j;cmly  UUc  ihis-and  ll.cn  ! "' 

Throngh  all  the  last  miserable  few  days  one 
thing  had  remained  to  ns— the  power  of  playing 
simple  pitches,  and  now  that  has  gone  too.  We 
are  infinitely  more  tired  than  if  wc  had  toiled 
twice  ronnd  the  ccnirse,  and  our  temper  is  not  the 
least  improved— rather  the  reverse,  if  domestic 
criticism  is  to  be  accepted.  And  to-morrow  will 
be  Monday,  a  horrible,  black  Monday,  and  we 
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have  promised  to  play  both  morning  ;ind  aftcr- 
iidoii.  ICvcn  tlic  hope,  fast  becoming  a  certainty, 
that  those  tiresome  people  are  not  coming  to  tea 
alt.  r  all  can  do  nothing  for  us.  The  waters  of 
l)iitiriir>s  close  over  our  head. 


■1 
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CHAPTER    III 

rHK    (  l.KSE   OF    IMAGINATION 

SoMK     yrars     a!^<)     tluTi'    was     an     unfortunate 
gentleman  who  lini^hed  eighteen  holes  down  in  a 
team   match.     As   the   match   was   only   one   of 
eighteen  holes,  it  was  felt  that  in  a  record-breaking 
age  there  was  at  least  one  feat  that  was  very  un- 
likely to  be  beaten,  and  several   comments  ap- 
peared  upon  it    in   the   newspapers.     Thereupon 
the  gentleman  wrote  a  most   pathetic  letter,  in 
which  he  complained,  if  I  remember  rightly,  that 
two  mitigating  circumstances  had  not  been  men- 
tioned :   first,  that  he  was  playing  with  a  strange 
s(>t  of  clubs  ;    and  secondly,  that  he  had  only  just 
recovered  from  a  severe  attack  of  influenza.     Now 
here    were    two    unimpeachable    excuses.     They 
were  much  better  than  most  excuses,  and  yet  it  is 
hardly  open  to  doubt  that  the  gentleman  would 
have  done  better  to  keep  silence.     It  is  a  hard 
lesson— so  hard  that  scarcely  any  of  us  learn  it 
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thoiotighlv — that  iii)t  only  d<>  otlur  pcoplf  not 
,  .11,  aliniit  our  fxciists,  hut  tln'V  cl(»  noi  cvm 
!>.li.\r  tluin. 

|.  all  our  adversary's  excuses  we  make,  if  we 
air  ui>e,  oii<'  and  the  same  answer,  "  Hard  hick  !  " 
I  at  \n  iiur  own  minds  wi'  do  in  a  measure  ditl'er- 
iiitiate  l).tw<'en  them.  The  one  to  whicli  we 
m.  ntalK'  <\tend  the  very  smallest  possible  amount 
111  -MupatliN-  is  the  excuse  that  the  enemy's  hand 
-lil.p.d.  or.  as  it  is  sometimes  stated  with  wholly 
uiii ouvint  nij^'  exaj^'geration,  that  "  tlu^  club  llew 
(1.  an  out  of  mv  hand."  The  proper  answer  to 
that  nuunk  is  clearly,  "Then  why  the  dickens 
(li'l  \uii  not  h(jld  tighter?  "  Everybody  thinks 
it,  t!ioui.;h  fe\v  art-  brutal  enough  to  say  it.  The 
stat(mtnt  that  the  player's  foot  slipped  is  not 
1m. ibd  upon  with  ^ueh  scorn,  because  no  d(jubt 
thr  l)(.st  regulated  feet  will  slip  sometimes.  Not 
infn  (luently,  however,  our  feet  slip  just  because 
tlnv  are  not  well  regulated;  because,  in  fact, 
we  overswing  ourselves  in  a  very  outrageous 
nianuer. 

rii.n  there  is,  of  course,  that  enormous  race 
Mt  '  \cu-es  that  may  be  classed  under  the  liead 
"i  di-eases.  Now  there  is  only  one  impcra- 
ii\e    piece  of  advice   about    diseases  ;    we   must 
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ivmembcr  to  mention  them  before  the  game 
begins.  There  is  everything  to  gain  by  this 
honest  policy  and  nothing  to  lose,  except,  in- 
deed, the  character  ^or  sufft^ring  in  Spartan 
silence,  and  that  we  have  as  a  rule  irretrievably 
lost  long  ago.  A  disease  clearly  annonnced  on 
the  first  tee  may  possibly  be  belit>ved  in  ;  and 


^.' 


"  ,\  disease  clearly  announced  on  the  I'lr^l  tee. 

it  may  actually  mitigate  the  shame  of  defeat  or 
enhance  the  glories  of  a  victory.  The  chances 
of  a  victory  are  always  worth  considering, 
becan-e  it  is  a  common  knowledge  that  a  splitting 
headache,  or,  still  better,  a  severe  cold  in  the 
head,  will  sometimes  had  to  incredible  brilliancy. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  disease  bottled  up  to  begin 
with,  and  only  brought   out   as  a  last   resource 
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whm  wc  arc  four  down  at  the  sixth  hole  is 
\V(»rsi'  tlian  uslIcss.  It  will  do  no  good  if  we 
!o>r,  while  if  by  some  miracle  we  pull  ourselves 
tnmtlior  and  win,  it  will  add  an  unspeakable 
hiittiiuss  to  our  enemy's  ordinary  discomfiture, 
lir  will  probably  not  forget  to  mention  to  a 
|r\v  friends  our  mendacious  and  contemptible 
tactics. 

Tin  re  arc  numerous  things  which  are  recognised 
;i-  being  reasonably  good  excuses.  Under  this 
lii  ad  come  dogs,  people  standing  or  moving 
innnediately  behind  us,  and,  commonest  of  all 
))i  ihaps,  caddies  suffering  from  the  hiccups. 
These  are,  as  it  were,  excuses  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
iiKiit.  Nobody  would  think  of  arguing  about 
tilt  in,  and  we  shall  be  quite  safe  in  using  them. 
lilt  only  question  is  whether  it  would  not  be 
l)'tter,  after  all,  to  refrain  from  doing  all  that 
ihr  law  allows.  When  all  is  said,  however,  I 
think  that  by  far  the  best  excuse  is  a  photo- 
i^iapher.  He  stands  and  aims  at  us  Irom  a 
pn-ition  that  would  in  the  cricket  field  be  known 
a-  "  silly  point,"  and  he  keeps  us  on  tenter- 
lifioks  as  to  the  exact  moment  at  which  he  will 
api)lv  the  fuse  to  his  infernal  machine.  As  a 
nile,   it    is  our  classical   follow-through  that    he 
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desires  to  photograph,  and  so  we  can,  at  least, 
go  through  the  subsidiary  performance  of 
hitting  the  ball  in  some  kind  of  peace,  but 
sometimes  a  not-unjustifiable  fear  seizes  him 
that  we  are  not  going  to  follow  through  at  all. 
Then,  to  make  quite  sure  of  bagging  something, 
he  fires  just  as  we  are  coming  down  to  the  ball. 

Never  was  an\-  one  so  plagued  with  cameras 
as  was  Miss  Leitch  in  her  historic  match  against 
Mr.  Hilton  at  Walton  Heath.     Pale,  but   cour- 
ageous, she  had  to  play  nearly  every  shot  under 
a  heavy   fire.      When  she    got   into    difficulties 
the  fusillade  was  worst  of  all,  snapping  fiends 
posting  themselves   actually   on  the  very  ram- 
parts of  the  bunker.     Mr.  Hilton  did  not  have 
nearly  such  a  trying  time  of  it  in  this  respect. 
He  is,  I  suppose,  regularly  kept  in  stock.     His 
follow-through,  his  cap  tumbling  off,  his  cigarette 
—all  have  been  part  of  golfing  history  so  long 
that    a    good   reliable    picture    can    always   be 
obtained   at    a   moment's   notice.     Through   his 
many  battles  on  the  links,  he  has  been,  as  it  were, 
inoculated  against   photographers   and  enjoys  a 
measure  of  immunity. 

Differing  slightly  in  kind  from  those  excuses 
with   which   he   plagues   his   adversary   are   the 
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CDiisohitions  which  the  golfer  administers  to 
himself;  consolations  founded  as  a  rule  upon  a 
train  of  reasoning  that  will  not  for  a  moment 
l)iar  searching  analysis.  For  instance,  what  can 
h"  commoner  than  the  following  scene  :  A.  and 
11.  are  on  the  tee  about  to  drive  off  to  a  short 
hole.  A.  has  the  honour,  and  foozles  the  shot 
so  egregiously  that  the  ball  topples  into  a  bunker 
ill  front  of  his  nose.  Thereupon  B.  lays  his  ball 
cibouf  a  yard  from  the  pin.  But  a  moment  ago 
A.  was  furious  and  miserable,  but  now  he  picks 
up  his  ball,  quite  serene  and  happy,  and  remarks  : 
"  Ah  well — it  doesn't  matter.  I  could  never 
liav.'  done  any  good  against  a  two."  If  he  is 
plaving  in  a  single  he  cheers  himself  by  this 
n  iirction  ;  if  in  a  foursome  he  expects  to  cheer 
his  jxirtmr  bv  it. 

How  angry  he  would  be,  if  his  foursome 
partner  were  to  address  him  in  some  such  words 
as  these  :  "  Do  not  talk  such  arrant  nonsense. 
li  Villi  had  hit  your  ball  over  the  bunker,  not 
onl\-  would  B.  not  have  put  his  ball  dead,  but  I 
tliin.k  it  highly  probable  that  he  would  not  have 
put  it  even  on  the  green."  A  player  who  should 
make  such  an  observation  would  be  neithor  a 
pojiuhir   nor   a   successful   foursome   player,   but 
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he  would  have  the  barren  sat  is  taction  of  feehng 
that  he  had,  as  nearly  as  possible,  spoken  the 
truth.  It  is  a  truth  that  one  seldom  hears 
openly  acknowledged.  Most  golfers  dislike  it, 
because  to  admit  that  the  good  or  bad  shots  of 
other  people  so  often  depend  on  circumstances  that 
may  be  called  mental  is  also  to  admit  a  certain 
nervous  weakness  in  themselves.  Therefore,  we 
all  join  in  a  general  conspiracy  to  deny  the  obvious 
fact  that  we  are  all  much  more  likely  to  play  a 
good  shot  when  our  adversary  is  in  a  bunker 
than  when  he  is  lying  dead  at  the  hole. 

I  remember  one  honest  man  who  declined  to 
be  a  party  to  this  conspiracy.  He  was  com- 
plaining of  his  bad  play,  and  in  particular  of 
how  he  had  lost  a  certain  hole  in  spite  of  having 
received  a  stroke  there.  I  murmured  that  I 
had  been  very  lucky  at  that  hole,  and  got  down 
a  very  long  putt  for  a  three.  My  friend  refused 
to  be  consoled.  "  Yes,  sir,"  he  said,  and  his 
manner  was  worthy  of  Dr.  Johnson,  "  but  if  I 
had  put  my  third  dead,  as  I  ought,  you  would 
not  have  holed  your  long  putt." 

This  kind  of  spurious  consolation  at  any  rate 
docs  little  harm.  It  is  rather  contemptible,  hut 
it   may  stop  us  from  getting  angry.     There  is, 
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however,  another  kind  wliich  is  sometimes 
administered  by  an  adversary  which  quite 
iustities  us  in  striking  him  to  the  earth  with  a 
niblick.  We  are,  let  us  imagine,  playing  a  hole 
wliiih,  with  a  favouring  breeze,  we  can  reach 
\>  !\-  easily  with  a  drive  and  an  iron  shot.  We 
(iuuht,  therefore,  to  do  a  four,  but,  in  fact,  we 
do  a  ih-e,  a  result  with  which  we  express  ourselves 
a-  dissatisfied.  Thereupon  our  offensive  beast 
ot  <in  opponent  says,  "  Oh  well,  it  is  a  Bogey 
livi.  "  If  I  were  on  the  jury  in  a  trial  for 
murder,  and  it  was  proved  that  this  provocation 
Had  hien  given,  nothing  should  induce  me  to 
iuid  llie  prisoner  guilty.  What  more  deadly 
in-ult  ean  there  be  than  to  insinuate  that  we 
cannot  form  our  owm  estimate  of  the  score  in 
wliuh  we  ought  to  do  a  hole  ;  that  we  have  to 
h>'  in-tiucied  on  that  point  by  a  half  a  dozen  old 
Lientlemen  sitting  in  committee  and  imagining 
uliat  an  imaginary  old  gentleman  would  do. 

A  form  of  consolation,  which  has  a  substratum 
of  sense  underlying  it,  is  often  expressed  in  the 
\V'-ids,  "  Well,  anyhow,  I  hit  the  ball."  True, 
til''  ball  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  deepest  bunker 
'"•  ■;!(■  course,  and  the  hole  is  liopelessly  lobt, 
but  :,till .     In  this  case  there  is  a  distinction 
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to  be  drawn  as  to  the  spirit   in   wliicli   we  say 
the  words.     If  we  are  merely  arrogant,  puffed  up 
with  the  fact  of  hitting  the  ball  farther  than  our 
opponent,  although  his  ball  is  lying  on  the  turf 
and   ours  in   a   bunivcr,   then  we   are  also  silly, 
because  the  object  of  the  game  is  to  get  into  the 
hole  in  the  smallest   possible  number  of  shots. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  rejoice  only  because 
that   cleanly   hit   shot   gives   promise   of   future 
shots,   which   shall   be   hit   not    only  clean  but 
straight,  then  we  are  being  moderately  sensible. 
On  this  second  ground  it  is  sometimes  almost 
cheering  to  begin  a  match  with  a  fine  long  hit 
in  the  direction  of  long-on.     A  long  hook  gener- 
ally means  that  we  are  at  any  rate  getting  well 
through  with  the  shot.     When  we  have  warmed 
to   our   work,   and   the   early   morning   stiffness 
has  disappeared,  we  may  reasonably  hope  that 
the  length  and  the  follow-through  will  remain 
and  the  hook  disappear.     In  the  same  way  it 
is  endurable  to  start  a  round  with  a  long  putt 
in  which  the  J)all  races  past  the  holt^  far  out  of 
holing    distance.      It    is    bad   if   it    is    going  to 
frighten  us  and  make  us  short   for  the  rest  of 
the  round.     It   i^  good   il   we  accept   it   merely 
as  evidence  that  we  are  doing  that  most  difficult 
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tllinf,^  hitting  the  ball  a  fine,  free  blow  with  the 
middle  of  the  putter. 

Doubtless  all  these  are  but  the  idlest  fancies. 
,111(1  we  should  do  well  to  cast   them  from  us. 
pMit  there  are  few  who  have  the  strength  of  mind 
to    light    their    battles   without    some    support, 
however   illusory.     There   are   at   golf   so   many 
horrible  things  that  we  ki.^ware  going  to  happen, 
and  that  do  happen.     There  is  the  really  ap- 
palling way  in  which   history  repeats   itself  in 
the   matter   of   hazards.     I   do   not    know   who 
originally  remarked  that  "  familiarity  breeds  con- 
tempt," but  I  do  not  believe  he  was  a  golfer. 
K.ither  does   it   too  often   breed   an  intolerable 
measure  of  respect.     A  year  ago  I  spent  a  most 
cl.'lightful    month    at   Ashdown    Forest,   and   at 
tile  end  of  it  I  knew  exactly  what  I  was  going 
to  do  at  nearly  every  hole.     I  knew  that  I  should 
P'l-li   my  first   tee  shot   into   the   heather,   and 
at  the  fourth  hole  hit  my  second  far  too  gently 
atid  off  the  heel  of  the  iron.     At  the  dreaded 
"  Nland  "  hole  I  should  give  a  horrible  lurch  of 
"H   ho,lx-,  resulting  either  in  an  ineffectual  sort 
"'  li>'lf  or  else  in  a  half-topped  skimmer  which 
t' '^'l    far    o\^v    the    green.     At    the    twelfth    I 
^l'"ul<l   hit   the  ball   beautifully  clean,   and  my 
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follow-throuf^li    NvouW    bt^    much    admired    by 
anybody  sceinj,'  me  from  afar  off,  but  the  ball 
would  flv  away  to  the  left  with  the  accuracy 
of  a  hominti  pigeon,  ultimately  to  repose  in  a 
particular    patch    of    bracken.     Finally,    at    the 
fifteenth,  I  should  pitch  just  too  far  ;    the  baU 
would  run  down  the  sloping  green  into  a  rut, 
while  I  called  gods  and  men  to  witness  that  it 
was   a   g,  'sslv   unfair   shot.     Much   as    I    loved 
Ashdown.  I   began  to  long  for  a  course  where 
the  doctrine  of  predestination  should  not  oppress 
me  quite  so  heavily  :   where  to  get  into  a  hazard 
should    be    an    unpleasant    surprise    instead   of 
being  merely  part  of  a  daily  routine.     It  is.  of 
course,  a  dreadful  mistake  to  be  a  fatalist  at 
golf,  but  it  is  one  dreadfully  difficult  to  avoid. 
Consider    the    case    of    our    match    with    Jones, 
whom    for    some    reason    we    are    particularly 
anxious   to   beat.     We   are   both   on  the   green 
in  the  same  number  of  strokes.     Jones  plays  the 
odd;     he    makes   an    execrable   putt    and   runs 
some   three   or  four  yards   past  the  hole.     We 
feel   practically   certain   that   we   have   only  to 
get  dead  in  the  like  in  order  to  win  the  hole. 
Let  our  ball  be  within  two  feet  of  the  hole,  and 
we  will  bet  anything  in  reason  that  Jones  makes 
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a    most    miserable    attempt    for    the    half.     We 
j>l,iy,  and  we  do  not  lay  our  ball  dead.     We  do 
not  make  such  a  vile  putt  as  he  did,  but  we  are 
SLVLT  il  feet  away  from  the  hole.     Nobody  could 
possibly  give  us  that  putt  ;    certainly  not  Jones, 
who  is  an  ungenerous  fellow,  and  likes  his  pound 
of  Hesh.     The  worst  of  it  is  that  now  it  is  ab- 
solutely certain  that   he  will  hole  his  four-yard 
putt.     We  may  shut    our  eyes  and  buoy  our- 
selves   up   by   murmuring   sotto    voce,    "  He    is 
Mue  to  miss  it."     The  rattle  of  his  ball  against 
the  tin  will  soon  undeceive  us  ;   not  that  we  ever 
really  were  deceived,     the  thing  was  and  is  a 
certainty.     Moreover,   a  similar  tragedy   befalls 
us  in  respect  to  bunkers.     Jones  puts  his  ball 
into  a   bunker.     "  We've   got   you   this   time," 
we  say  to  ourselves,  and,  removing  the  eye  too 
impetuously,  deposit  the  ball  in  the  very  identical 
bunker.     As   we   approach   the   bunker   we   ob- 
serve that   one  ball   is   lying  teed  on   a    Httle 
pinnacle    of   sand ;     the    other,    what    there    is 
visible  of  it,  is  in  a  deep  footmark  in  close  proxi- 
mity  to   a    perpendicular   black    board.     There 
IS  no  need  to  inquire  which  ball  is  which.     Of 
cOlusc,  Jones  is  on  the  pinnacle.     We  knew  he 
would  be. 
4 
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Golf  is  a  horribly  unforgiving  game.  We  are 
told  that  "the  cards  never  forgive,"  but  the 
experience  of  a  lamentable  bridge  player  is  that 
they  are  not  half  so  relentless  as  golf  clubs  and 
balls.  I  was  once  upon  a  time  playing  in  the 
semi-hnal    of    a    certain    handicap    tournament. 


"Of  course,  Jones  is  on  the  pinnacle." 

Going  to  the  last  hole,  which  was  an  easy  one, 
I  was  dormy  one  down  ;  my  opponent  had  to 
receive  a  stroke,  and  he  hit  a  good  tec  shot.  A 
more  depressing  predicament  from  my  point  of 
view  could  not  be  conceived.  As  we  were 
walking  up  tu  our  respective  balls  llie  enemy 
remarked   that   he  hoped   his   favourite   driver. 
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wliich  had  some  ailment  or  other,  would  hold 
out  for  the  final.     At  those  words  the  fire  of 
hope,   which   had   almost   gone  out,   absolutely 
flared    up    in    my    breast.     Surely    the    golfing 
fates  (uuld  never  forgive  a  speech  that  flouted 
tiiem   so    impudently.     Nor    did    they    forgive, 
for   the   rash   man's   second   shot    went    plump 
into  a  bunker,  he  took  three  putts  on  the  green. 
and  neither  he  nor  his  driver  played  any  part 
in  the  final  of  that  tournament. 
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CHAPTER   IV 


HANDICAl'I'ING    EXTRAORDINARY 

It  is  rather  a  pity  that  bisques  are  so  seldom  used 
as  a  method  of  handicapping  at  golf.  As  a  rule, 
they  are  only  resorted  to  when  the  ncgotiaiions 
as  to  the  points  to  be  given  seem  to  have  come  to 
a  deadlock.  A.  holds  out  firmly  for  a  start  of  six 
strokes,  while  B.  stands  equally  firm  in  the  opinion 
that  five  is  all  he  will  get.  The  time  for  striking 
off  has  arrived,  and  some  compromise  is  essential. 
B.,with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders,  offers  four  bisques, 
and  the  match  is  made. 

Bisques  are  not  as  a  rule  characteristic  of  very 
serious  golf ;  and  yet,  if  the  proper  number  can  be 
arrived  at,  they  would  seem  to  hv  an  ideal  form  of 
handicapping,  since  the  handicappee,  being  able  to 
take  a  stroke  after  the  hole  is  played,  will  be  sure  to 
receive  the  whole  amount  of  his  start,  and  cannot 
waste  a  large  fraction  of  it,  as  so  often  happens  when 

strokes  are  given  a-^  Axed  lioles      Thus  the  system 
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"1  biMjiK  s  is  a  good  one  for  the  receiver  of  points, 
wli..  g.'nerallv  h.is  the  worst  of  the  bar/-ain  at  golf, 
,111(1,  in..nnv(  r,  it  gives  him  the  opportunity  of 
husbanding  his  resources  and  using  them  tu  tlie 
lust   tactical  advantage.     As  has  been  said,   he 
can  play  a  "  cat  and  mouse  "  game  with  his  oppon- 
ent ,  keeping  level  or  even  one  down  to  him,  but 
h.ivmg  all  the  uhile  a  crushing  reinforcement  of 
l'i^qn(<  in  hand.     How  the  bisque-receiver  will 
n  ■  his  store  must  depend  a  good  deal  on  his  know- 
h'ikr  of  his  opponent's  temperament  and  his  own. 
ih-  ni  IV  know  himself  to  be  one  of  those  dour  and 
<l'i'imined   persons   who   only    fight    their   best 
^v!i'  n  thry  are  a  hole  or  two  down  ;  if  so,  he  will 
k  .  p  I  lis  bisques  in  hand  as  long  as  possible.     At 
til.'  >amc  time,  he  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  moral 
'tfrct    on   his   opponent.     There   are   players   to 
whom  a  lead  of  a  couple  of  holes  is  an  incentive 
to   absolutely    relentless    brilliance;    an    almost 
prodigal  expenditure  of  bisques  will  not  be  out  of 
!^I;hv  if  it  will  keep  such  an  adversary  from  getting 
in-  nc.se  in  front  and  his  tail  up,  to  use  two  homely 
mH  aphors.     It  may  also  be  piortable,  if  the  first 
tw"  or  three  holes  are  halved,  to  pile  on  bisques 
at  til,,  start  and  get  so  considerable  a  lead  as  to 
'-ribh  all  hope  and  spirit  out  of  the  adversary. 
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but  there  is  always  the  danger  of  being  left  some 
way  from  home  with  a  lead,  it  is  true,  but  abso- 
lutely bisqueless  ;  if  the  enemy  has  got  any  spurt 
left  in  him  that  is  a  horrible  predicament. 

There  is,  of  course,  such  a  thing  as  to  be  too 
economical  of  our  bisques.     All  square  and  one  to 
play,  with  two  bisques  in  hand,  is  a  very  pleasant 
position,  but  what  will  those  two  bisques  avail 
if   we  drive  into  the    deepest  footmark  in  the 
deepest    bunker   on    the    course?     Fifty   would 
hardly  help  us  then,  whereas  if  we  had  been  dormy 
one  with  but  one  bisque  left,  we  should  at  least 
not  have  lost  our  half-crown.     To  lose  the  match 
at  the  last  hole,  having  bisques  in  hand,  is  as  bitter 
as  being  left  with  a  useless  ace  or  two  that  we  were 
too  ingenious  to  play  out  while  we  might.     Some, 
of  course,  hoard  up  their  bisques,  not  from  parsi- 
mony, but  pride,  since  they  hope  to  show  that 
their  allowance  was  unnecessarily  large  ;  to  them, 
should  they  lose,  no  sympathy  need  be  extended. 
One  object-lesson  against  the  hoarding  of  bisques 
may  be  quoted.     X. ,  a  very  good  player,  was  con- 
ceding to  Y..  who  was  somewhat  less  good,  twenty 
bisques  ;  with  but  two  to  play  the  match  stood  all 
square,  and  there  were  four  bisques  left— truly  a 
bad  look  out  for  the  scratch  man.     At  the  seven- 
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tcenth  hole — by  no  means  a  difficult  one — Y.  hit 
his  tec  shot  well,  but  afterwards  came  to  such  sad 
grief  that  he  holed  out  in  seven  to  X.'s  four.  Here 
was  a  terrible  dilemma,  for  the  last  hole  was  a  long 
and  difficult  one,  beset  with  tufted  clumps  of  rushes, 
which  might  cost  him  innumerable  strokes.  He 
decided,  and  very  wisely,  that  he  would  at  least 
avert  defeat,  took  all  his  four  bisques,  and  won  the 
seventeenth  hole.  He  was  thus  dormy  one,  but 
his  chances  of  halving  that  long  last  hole  without 
any  assistance  were  almost  hopeless,  and  he  had 
to  rest  content  with  a  halved  match.  A  more 
thoughtful  outlay  of  bisques  in  the  middle  of  the 
game  would,  ii.  .11  probability,  have  given  him  a 
victory  by  three  up  and  1  o  to  play.  Clearly  the 
receivers  of  bisques  should  gather  their  rosebuds 
while  they  may, 

A  somewhat  subtle  refinement  is  the  giving  of 
half-bisques.  These  are  the  most  deadly  weapons 
in  the  hands  oi  one  playing  reasonably  steadily, 
but  mav  prove  of  very  little  assistance  if  the  re- 
eeivir  of  odds  is  constantly  taking  just  one  more 
stroke  than  he  ought  at  each  hole.  The  point  of 
a  lialf-bisque  is  simply  this  :  if  our  friends  X.  and 
Y.  each  do  a  hole  in  four,  the  taking  of  a  half- 
bisque  will  enable  Y.  to  win  it,  but  if  X.  takes  four 
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and  Y.  five,  X.  inevitably  wins  the  hole.  The  half- 
bisque  can  only  be  used  when  the  hole  is  halved, 
and  of  course  two  half-bisques  may  not  be  added 
together  to  make  one  whole.  Thus  if  Y.  can  hope 
to  halve  a  reasonable  number  of  holes  on  level 
terms,  his  store  of  half-bisques  should  be  invalu- 
able ;  if  he  continually  takes  one  stroke  more 
than  X.,  they  will  utterly  waste  their  sweetness. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  definite  rule  as  to  the 
proportion  which  the  number  of  bisques  should 
bear  to  the  ordinary  allowance  of  strokes.  A 
start  of  two  bisques  is  supposed  to  correspond 
with  one  of  three  strokes,  and  this  among  fairly 
good  players  would  be,  I  imagine,  the  right  pro- 
portion. As  the  lowest  rungs  of  the  golfing 
ladder  are  reached,  the  proportion  of  two  in  three 
would  probably  be  high;  two  bisques  would 
always  mean  two  holes,  whereas  the  chances  are 
considerable  that  three  strokes  would  never  come 
in  at  all.  I  am  sure  that  the  bisque  does  not  enjoy 
the  popularity  it  deserves.  It  makes  for  greater 
gaiety,  since  the  tactics  involved  are  decidedly 
entertaining,  and  it  is  probably  harder  on  the 
giver  of  odds  :  both  points  in  its  favour. 

Undoubtedly  that  giver  of  odds  is  a  person 
on  whom  no  unnecessary  sympathy  should  be 
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wasted.  His  is  a  happy  lot,  and  it  is  rather  to  be 
wondered  at  that  that  great  army  of  golfers, 
whose  handicaps  are  written  in  double  figures, 
have  not  long  since  raised  the  standard  of  revolt, 
and  insisted  on  receiving  the  full  difference,  and 
not  the  beggarly  fraction  of  three-quarters  of  the 
difference  in  handicap  which  constitutes  their 
present  pittance.  As  things  are  now,  the  scratch 
or  plus  player  has  all  the  best  of  it  ;  he  wins  by 
far  the  large  part  of  his  everyday  matches,  and  he 
wins  an  enormous  number  of  match  play  tourna- 
ments, as  may  be  clearly  seen  by  a  glance  at  the 
list  of  winners  of  the  Jubilee  Vase  and  the  Cal- 
cutta Cup.  Not  long  ago  a  prize  was  given  at 
Westward  Ho  !  for  a  match  play  tournament,  in 
which  the  full  difference  in  handicap  was  to  be 
conceded,  and  the  result  showed  that  this  task  was 
by  no  means  too  much  for  the  giver  of  odds,  at 
any  rate  over  a  course  as  long  and  difficult  as 
Westward  Ho  !  On  short  and  easy  inland  courses 
it  might  prove  too  much  for  him,  but  I  feel  by 
no  means  certain  of  that,  and,  at  any  rate, 
after  all  these  j-ears  of  supremacy  a  little  beating 
would  do  him  no  harm. 

One  excellent  scheme  for  curbintj  this  arroe:ant 
scratch  player  is  provided  by  the  worst  ball  match. 
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The  match  against  the  better  of  two  balls,  gener- 
ally called  in  defiance  of  grammar  the  "  best  ball 
match,"  is  known  the  world  over,  but  that  form 
of  fhree-ball  match  in  which  one  plays  the  worst 
or  rather  worse  of  the  other  two  balls  has  not  as 
yet  many  adherents. 

If  A.  and  B.  play  level,  and  C,  to  whom  they 
can  both  concede  a  third  or  more,  joins  their 
match,  poor  C.  is  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things 
apt  to  have  rather  a  depressing  time  of  it.     He 
may  make  a  good  enough  match  of  it  with  his 
points  ;    he   id  ay  beat   one  or  both  of  his  two 
opponents,  but  he  will  have  an  uncomfortable 
feehng  all  the  time  that  A.  and  B.  are  flying  at 
each  other's  throats  and  do  not  care  much  about 
him.     Between   them   is    the    real   rivalry,    and 
they  will  play  accordingly  ;    if  A.  is  in  a  deep 
bunker,  B.  will  play  pusillanimously  for  safety, 
even  though  C.  has  a  stroke  at  the  hole,  and  this 
is  apt  to  wound  poor,  sensitive  C.     On  the  other 
hand,  if  he  plays  against  the  worse  ball  of  his 
two  companions  he  will  have  an  infinitely  amusing 
game.     It  is  true  that  they  will  both  hate  him 
with  the  utmost  rancour  while  the  game  lasts, 
for  there  is  no  form  of  match  which  makes  one 
dislike  the  opposition  quite  so  cordially  ;    but 
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unless  they  are  both  at  the  very  top  of  their 
form,  he  will  have  much  food  for  quiet  chuckling. 
When  he  himself  has  holed  out  in  a  steady,  jog- 
trot five  he  will  positively  rejoice  at  A.'s  brilliant 
three,  because  it  is  nullified  by  B.'s  unspeakable 
seven.  If  at  the  next  hole  the  process  is  exactly 
reversed,  and  B.  sparkles,  while  A.  is  bunkered, 
the  situation  will  approach,  from  C.'s  point  of 
view,  to  the  high^sst  possible  point  of  malicious 
entertainment.  Both  his  opponents  will  come 
and  whisper  alternately  in  his  ear  their  private 
opinion  of  the  other's  play,  and  all  the  time  C, 
by  playing  the  most  moderate  of  golf,  will  prob- 
ably be  amassing  a  nice  little  lead. 

I  say  expressly  moderate  golf,  because  it  is 
most  likely  that  A.  and  B.,  till  they  get  used  to 
the  new  game,  will  play  quite  immoderately 
badly.  There  is  no  form  of  golf  in  which  one 
is  so  horribly  conscious  of  one's  partner's  opinion. 
This  dread  of  a  partner  is  a  common  failing  of 
those  who  play  but  few  foursomes,  but  with 
greater  experience  of  foursome  play  one  gets, 
"r  ought  to  get,  hardened,  and  refrains  from  a 
stream  (^f  self-reproaches  and  apologies.  This 
callousness  learnt  in  foursomes  does  not,  how- 
ever, seem  to  help  immediately  in  a  worst  ball 
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match,  and  the  chames  are  that  A  and  B.  will 
be  for  a  little  while  as  nervous  and  self-conscious 
as  may  he.  When  their  nervousness  begins  to 
wear  off,  C,  if  he  is  a  cunning  fellow,  may  adopt 
a  new  device.  He  may  suggest  humbly  that  it 
is  poor  fun  for  such  swells  as  they  are  to  play 
with  him,  and  that  they  had  better  play  con- 
currently with  the  worst  ball  match  a  single 
between  themselves.  If  they  fall  into  the  trap, 
they  will  not  know  another  moment's  peace  of 
mind.  Each  of  them  will  be  divided  in  his  mind 
between  loving  the  other  as  a  partner  and  hating 
him  as  an  enemy.  Each  will  find  himself  rejoicing 
a  little  over  the  other's  misfortunes,  even  while 
he  audibly  sheds  over  them  the  tears  of  the 
crocodile.  Then  his  conscience  will  smite  him, 
and  he  will  deem  himself  a  mean  cad  and  put 
his  own  ball  into  the  bunker,  while  the  Machia- 
vellian C.  will  rejoice  in  the  mischief  he  has 
made. 

While  the  two  partners  can  annoy  each  other 
very  much,  they  have  not  as  against  their  single 
opponent  such  weapons  of  annoyance  as  are 
given  to  the  partners  in  a  best  ball  match.  To 
a  person  of  impatient  temperament  the  con- 
sultations between  his  two  opponents  in  a  best 
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ball  match,  especially  on  the  green,  can  be 
exasperating  beyond  measure.  "  Let  me  get  a 
safe  five,  partner,  and  then  you  can  go  for  the 
four  "  is  a  very  trying  speech,  and  then  there 
is  the  still  more  trying  period  of  waiting  while 
the  safe  five  is  duly  got,  and  the  partner  makes 
a  bold  and  nerve-shattering  dash  for  the  back 
of  the  hole.  The  solitary  player  in  a  worst  ball 
match  is  subjected  to  no  such  irritation,  and 
his  ordeal  is  as  a  rule  more  quickly  over,  for  as 
soon  as  one  of  the  two  opponents  has  missed  his 
putt  his  anxieties  are  often  at  an  end  ;  he  has 
not  got  to  wait  on  tenter-hooks  to  see  what  the 
other  fiend  is  going  to  do. 

We  hear  of  so  few  matches  on  this  principle 
being  played  that  it  is  difficult  to  lay  down  any 
rules  as  to  the  respective  handicaps  of  the  players. 
My  only  personal  experience  of  it  was  the  match 
above  quoted  in  which  A.  and  B.  could  each  give 
C.  a  third,  or,  at  least,  thought  they  could.  Three 
matches  were  played  :  C.  won  the  first  by  2  and 
I,  lost  the  next  by  3  and  2,  and  won  the  last 
by  4  and  3,  and  so  the  rubber.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  the  match  in  which  the  two  partners 
liad  the  closest  fight  between  themselves  (for 
C.  availed  himself  of  the  devilish  scheme  before 
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alluded  to)  was  also  the  match  in  which  they 
were  most  easily  defeated  in  their  united  capacity. 
This  is  hardly  what  one  would  expect,  but  then 
their  close  contest  of  that  day  was  a  close  contest 
as  to  which  should  play  the  more  villainously. 
On  the  whole,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  on 
the  handicap  quoted  C.  would  generally  have 
the  best  of  it,  though  he  might  occasionally 
receive  a  severe  drubbing.  Braid  and  Vardon 
on  one  occasion  played  their  worst  ball  against  a 
gentleman  to  whom  they  conceded  half  a  stroke 
a  hole  in  addition,  but  as  their  worst  ball  over 
a  long  and  trying  course  was  about  yy  or  78, 
no  rule  can  be  deduced  for  reasonably  erring 
persons. 
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A  RONDEAU  OF  LONGING 

To  G.  C.   P. 

The  links  we  love  !  aii,  were  you  free, 
Is  it  not  there  that  you  would  be  ? 
The  strip  of  turf,   the  hillside  bare. 
The  scent  of  seaweed  in  the  air, 
And  'Dovey  rippling  to  the  sea. 

Away  with  hetli^e  and  pond  and  tree 
And  such  suburban  mimicry  : 

How  should  they  know  who  cannot  share 
The  links  we  love. 


Not  wholly  perfect,  1  asree, 

Since  no  iconoclast's  decree 

Has  minified  silver  with  our  hair. 
By  plantiiiL,'  bunkers  everywhere  ; 

And  yet  they  are  for  you  and  me, 
The  links  we  love. 
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Tfie  golfer  is  often  said  to  bo  a  selfish  person. 
\lc  deserts  his  wife  for  days  together  ;    he  objects 
to    the    presence  of    bunk-holiday  makers  upon 
tlu>  common,  where  he  desires  to  play  his  game  ; 
li''  commits  various  other  crimes.     He  is  almost 
. .  rtainly  selfish  about  the  festival  of  Christmas, 
ill  that  the  kind  of  Christmas  which  other  people 
\vant  is  to  him  hateful  beyond  words.     For  the 
*  lai-stmas  which  English  people  arc  at  any  rate 
supposed  to  enjoy  there  arc  necessary,  besides 
nii^tletoo  and  plum  pudding,  which  do  no  one 
auN-  harm,  a  fall  of  snow  and  a  good  hard  frost 
-two  things  which,  it  is  superfluous  to  observe, 
art-  wholly  inimical  to  golf.     The  golfer  likes  to 
-  ad  of  the  typical  "  old-fashioned  "  Christmas, 
>''rli  as  Caldecott   drew,   or  Dickens  described,' 
''^"  in  reading  he  likes  to  traublate  it,     .  it  were^ 
nil')  his  own  terms. 
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For  instance,  one  «»f  the  most  cUlightful  pieces 
of   litrraturc   in   the  world,   and  the   one   most 
redoUnt    of    (Tiristmas,   is    the    account    of    tin- 
I'ickwickians'  joiuncy  by  the  Mn^j^U-ton  coach, 
on   their   way    to    Dingley    Dell     There   is    y\v. 
l*ickwick    watchin}^    the    "  implacal>U' "    codi^h 
stpicezed  into  the  boot  :    Mr.   I'ickwick  begi,'ing 
the  guard  to  drink  his  health  in  a  glass  of  hot 
brandy  and  watyr  :    the  horses  cantering,   and 
the  wheels  skimming  over  the  hard  and  frosty 
ground  :  the  meeting  with  the  fat  boy  who  had 
been   asleep   "  right    in    front    of   the   tap-room 
hre."     All  these  things  are  perfectly  heavenly, 
but  it  is  one  of  the  disadvantages  of  having  a 
mind  warped  by  golf  that  one  cannot  help  re- 
membering that  this  journey  was  a  prelude  to 
Mr.  Winkle's  skating  and  Mr.  Pickwick's  sliding, 
and  where  there  is  ice,  there  is  no  golf  worthy 
of  the  name.     So  I  have  to  translate  this  glorious 
journey  to  myself  into  my  own  language.    It 
may  sound  lamentably  prosaic  ;    there  will  be 
no  cracking  of  whips  and  tooting  of  horns,  but 
this  journey  of  mine  is  good  to  look  forward  to, 
nevertheless. 

Before  the  journev  comes  the  packing,  a  thing 
usually  loathsome,  but  on  this  occasion  positively 
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.Mmous,   mon.  rspcrially  the  packing  „f  ch.b.. 
All  (Iu>  dubs  an-  lakrn  out  ono  by  ono,  looked 
^"   Nvitl.  a  floating  oyc,  and  then  stcucd  trinm- 
I'lKintly   into  the   bag.     Of  conrs,>.    [  shall   take 
""•"■   "'^",    r    really   want,   jt.st    for   the   fun   of 
l'"l^»>K  tiM.n.     Then,  arc  one  or  two  wooden 
'Inl.^  Iioni  my  r.>serve  which  must  certainly  go 
""•V    is    one    brassy   that    only   wants   just    a 
''"'i'  "f  l^ad  let  into  the  head  to  make  it  an 
enchanter's  wand.     There  is  an  iron  that  I  have 
"-t    used  for  some  time  that  will  be  just  the 
tiling  f..r  carrying  the  mighty  sandhill,  crowned 
with  ominous  sleepers,  that  guards  the   fourth 
K'-.m  ;    and  then,  of  course,  one   must  take  a 
.^pare  putt.T  or  two,  against  the  almost  unthink- 
•'1>1^'    c'vent    of   going    off    one's    putting.     Also 
tl'^rc  is  a  large  umbrella,  though  it  can  never 
1-  ll.at  the  fates  will  be  so  unkind  as  to  make 
"lie  use  it. 

So  much  for  the  packing,  and  now  for  the 
J"urney.  which  will  begin,  not  in  a  coach,  but 
■n  a  .  ab,  which  will  take  nie  to  Euston,  most 
'i'-ar  and  romantic  of  stations.  I  shall  instruct 
a  P"rt(T  as  to  the  label  to  be  affixed  to  my  bag, 

.Ilium or    nmf^     ^^vs-i^ .--    "* 

°   ^^^^'^   ^'nnL-uessarny,    but   with  an  addi- 

'""^^^1  thrill  of  joy.  "On  the  Cambrian  Railway 
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yoii  know."  I  slmll  not  ask  him  to  drink  my 
liealth  in  brandy  and  water,  but  in  the  enthusiasm 
of  thi;  moment  I  shall  probably  give  him  six- 
pence. I  shall  takc>  my  .^oat  in  the  carr'igc  and 
that  almost  certainly  a  corncn-  seat,  because  in 
mv  excitement  I  shall  have  reached  the  station 


"  Also  iherc  is  a  larc;e  umbiulli."" 

absurdly  early.  Then  I  shall  start.  I  shall  not 
read  the  paper  that  I  have  bought,  because  I 
shall  be  looking  out  of  the  window  at  the  golf 
courses  that  I  pass  on  my  way  and  thinking, 
without  any  disrespect  to  them,  how  far  pleasanter 
is  the  course  to  which  I  am  bound. 

The     stations    will    whirl     past.      Bletchlcy, 
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Rugby,  Staffs*- 1,  Wellington,  and  at  last  beloved 
Shrewsbury.  •  far  I  shall  have  been  alone, 
l)ut  at  Shre\\\:';ary  will  be  encountered  my  two 
kind  hosts  and  other  golfers  bound  for  the  same 
paradise.  We  shall  greet  each  other  uproari- 
ously, behaving  in  an  abominably  hearty  and 
Christmaslike  way,  and  then  we  shall  pack  our- 
soKcs  into  another  carriage,  for  the  second  half 
of  our  journey.  Our  talk,  surprising  as  it  may 
aj^pcar,  will  be  about  the  game  of  golf — whether 
there  is  casual  water  in  the  Crater  green,  and 
how  many  of  the  new  bunkers  have  been  made. 
I  should  not  be  surprised  if  we  even  attempted 
to  waggle  each  other's  clubs  in  the  extremely 
lonlmed  space  at  our  disposal. 

More  stations  will  go  by  us.  They  will  not 
whirl  this  time,  for  the  trains  from  Shrewsbury 
to  Wales  are  not  given  to  whirling  ;  they  will 
l)ass  in  leisurely  order.  Hanwood,  Westbury, 
and  now  the  Welsh  border  is  crossed  ;  Butting- 
ton,  Welshpool,  Abermule,  Montgomery,  New- 
town— I  forget  their  order,  but  love  to  write 
down  their  names.  The  train  comes  into  a 
count ry  of  mountains  and  jolly,  foaming,  moun- 
tain streams  ;  it  parts  up  a  steep  hill  to  a 
•olitary    little    station    called    Talerddig.     Near 
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Talcrddig  there  is  a  certain  mysterious  natural 
arch  in  the  rock,  and  it   is  a  point  of  honour 
with  us  to  look  for  it  out  of  the  window.     How- 
ever,   since    we    never    can    remember    exactly 
where  it  is,  and  the  twilight  is  deepening,  we 
never  sec  it.     Now  the  train  has  reached  the  end 
of  its  painful  climb,  and  dashes  down  the  hill 
into  the  valley,  and  by  this  time  we  feel  as  if 
we    could    almost    smell    the    sea.     There    is    a 
pause   at    Machynlleth    (let    any    Saxon   try   to 
pronounce  that  !),  and  we  have  tea  and  listen 
to  the  people  talking  Welsh  upon  the  platform. 
Then   on   again  through    the   darkness,    till  we 
stop  once  more.     There  is  a  wild  rush  of  small 
boys  outside  our  carriage  window,  fighting  and 
clamouring    for    the    privilege    of    carrying    our 
clubs.      Nunc    dimittis  —  we    have    arrived    at 
Aberdovey. 

Escaping  with  difficulty  from  this  rabble  of 
boys,  we  clamber  up  a  steep  and  rocky  road 
to  where  our  house  stands,  perched  upon  the 
hillside,  looking  out  over  the  estuary  and  at  the 
lights  of  Borth  that  twinkle  across  the  water. 
We  have  our  annual  argument  with  an  old 
retainer  of  Scottish  ancestry  and  pedantically 
exact  nund,  who  points  out  to  us  that  it  is  clearly 
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impossible  that  \vc  should  all  be  called  at  pre- 
cisely eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.  We  suggest 
;ls  a  compromise  that  one  should  be  called  at 
two  minutes  to  eight,  and  another  at  two  minutes 
past,  and  to  this  course,  though  still  unconvinced, 
he  grudgingly  assents.  Then  next  day,  when 
the  hour  of  calling  has  come,  we  wake,  if  all  is 
well,  to  one  of  the  most  seraphic  of  imaginable 
winter  days,  for  be  it  known  that  Aberdovey 
is  called  by  the  local  guide-book  the  Madeira  of 
North  Wales,  and  that  one  hardy  schoolmaster 
jilayed  there  on  two  successive  New  Year's  days 
in  his  shirt  sleeves.  Warm,  still  and  grey,  with 
no  dancing  shadows  to  distract  the  more  fanciful 
of  our  party — that  is  how  I  like  it  best,  and 
that  is  how,  in  a  good  hour  be  it  spoken,  it 
generally  is.  Yet  there  are  exceptions,  and  I 
remember  almost  painfully  well  one  Christmas, 
when  it  was  indeed  a  "  fine  time  for  them  as  is 
ui  11  wropped  up."  This,  it  will  be  remembered. 
was  the  soliloquy  of  the  polar  bear  when  he  was 
lUcictising  his  skating,  and  we  who  were  practising 
in\r  golfing  heartily  endorsed  the  reflections  of 
that  arctic  philosopher.  Yet  even  so  we  played 
our  two  rounds  a  day  like  men,  and  that  says 
•-'inicthing  both  for  us  and  ior  Aberdovey. 
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The  ground  was  iron  hard  with  frost,  the  east 
wind  blew  remorselessly,  and  we  were  certainly 
very  well  wrapped  up  indeed.  Spartan  persons 
who  had  never  yielded  before  were  glad  to 
nestle  inside  Shetland  waistcoats,  while  at  the 
same  time  reluctantly  admitting  that  mittens 
did  restore  some  vestige  of  feeling  to  the  fingers. 
It  is  indeed  dreadful  to  contemplate  life  in 
winter-time  without  that  blessed  invention  the 
mitten,  or,  to  give  it  its  technical  name,  the 
muffetee.  A  mitten  proper  has  a  hole  for  one's 
thumb,  and  so  comes  too  far  over  the  ])alm 
of  the  hand  to  allow  a  comfortable  grip  of 
the  club.  The  muffetee,  which  is  made  of  silk, 
if  one  is  extravagant,  and  of  wool,  if  one  is 
economical,  only  (>ncircles  the  wrist  with  a 
delicious  warmth  that  in  a  surprisingly  short 
space  of  time  permeates  the  wearer's  entire 
frame. 

There  are  still  a  good  many  people  who  will 
not  believe  that  this  is  so.  I  have  come  across 
this  wilful  blindness  among  my  own  relations, 
who  are  of  a  highly  scientific  and  sceptical  turn 
of  mind.  They  allege  the  most  futile  and  irre- 
buttable reasons  why  the  warmth  of  the  wrist 
should  have  no  connection  with  the  warmth  -^f 
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the  hand,  but  there  is  a  measure  of  consolation 
HI  the  fact  that  they  suffer  agonies  from  cold 
lingers,  and,  better  still,  top  their  mashie  shots 
in  consequence.  Of  course,  when  they  have 
oiKc  tried  the  experiment  they  have  to  give  in 
and  own  churlishly 
enough  that  there 
seems  to  be  some- 
thing in  it.  Even 
the  most  distin- 
i^uished  of  golfers 
are  sometimes  to 
111'  caught  without 
mittens.  I  have 
twice  played  the 
part  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  and  lent 
mine  to  eminent 
professionals  when 
thev  were  playing 
quite  important 
mat(hes  on  the  most  bitterly  cold  days. 
Tho.-e  that  I  lent  to  Taylor  were,  needless 
to  >;i\',  returned  to  me  perman*  •  ''y  enlarged, 
.'1k1  ever  afterwards  lumg  loosely  i;])on  my  puny 
and  attenuated  wrists.      If,  however,  they  are  no 


"Those  tli.at  I  lent  to  T.iylor  were 
permanently  enlarged." 
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longer  very  useful  as  mittens,  they  are  as 
precious  to  mo  as  were  the  three  cherry 
stones  to  Calverley's  young  lady,  from  having 
"  once  dallied  with  the  teeth  of  royalty 
itself." 

I  believe  that  there  is  a  Brobdingnagian  kind 
of  mitten  to  be  bought  which  reaches  from  the 
wrist  to  the  elbow.  I  have  never  yet  had  a 
pair,  but  some  day  I  shall  certainly  try  to  afford 
one.  Meanwhile,  the  ordinary  woollen  mitten 
is  within  the  reach  of  all,  since  a  pair  costs, 
if  I  remember  rightly,  no  more  than  seven- 
pence  lialfpenny.  They  will  do  more  towards 
winning  you  your  winter  half-crowns  than 
all  the  curly-necked  clubs  in  the  world, 
or  even,  I  suspect^  than  the  patent  putter 
for  which  the  advertisement  used  to  claim 
*hat     it     "  made     every     stroke     practically    a 

rtaint\ ." 

This  rhapsody  on  mittens  has  carried  me  far 
away  from  Aberdovey,  where  we  were  left 
battling  with  the  elements.  It  is  a  curious 
game,  that  golf  on  frozen  ground  and  in  an 
easterly  gale,  for  one  reason  because,  after  a  few 
days  of  it,  it  is  hard  to  remain  entirely  Icvel- 
lieadcd  about  our  driving  powers.     The  ball  goes 
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such  portentous  distances  that  we  really  cannot 
hclieve  tliat  it  is  entirely  attributable  to  the 
weather.  In  our  heart  of  hearts  we  half  believe 
that  some  subtle  change  has  come  over  us,  and 
that   we  shall   drive    just   a   little   farther   ever 


'"  The  lull!  i;i<cs  such  [iniiciiti'Us  dislanrci." 

afterwards.  Thus,  when  we  came  in  to  lunch 
a  Her  our  morning  round — and  <>h  !  how  good 
luiu  h  was — we  each  had  our  httk  boast  of  some 
,i;i\'i'n  reached,  some  bunker  passed.  We  fully 
ij^prcciated  that  the  shots  of  others  wore  mere 
ai  <  idcnts  due  to  the  ball  fahing  ujwn  a  particu- 
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kuiy  frozen  spot  ;  but  as  to  our  own,  there 
must  have  been  just  a  Uttle  extra  sting 
behind  tiiose — \vc  thought  we  detected  a  new 
and  wonderful  use  of  our  wrists  that  accounted 
for  it. 

Needless  to  say,  at  that  Christmas  time  of 
bitter  memory  the  obdurate  wind  took  a  rest  on 
Sunday,  as  did  the  golfers.  There  was  a  cloudless 
day,  without  a  breath  of  wind  ;  we  could  have 
kept  quite  warm,  and  our  approach  shots  would 
not  have  skipped  like  young  rams  upon  the 
green,  ere  they  buried  themselves  in  a  bunker 
fifty  yards  beyond  it.  All  we  could  do  was  to 
bemoan  our  luck,  and  look  at  the  view,  a  very 
beautiful  one  truly,  for  the  Dovey  estuary  on 
a  fine  winter's  day  can  show  hills  and  woods 
and  bracken  as  lovely  as  may  be.  Then 
one  round  in  the  thaw  on  Monday  morning, 
just  to  rub  it  in  that  we  were  going  to 
leave  the  course  at  its  best,  and  so  home  to 
a  singularly  depressing  London  of  slush  and 
drizzle. 

I  have  written  of  Abcrdovey  in  winter  because 
it  is  then,  I  think,  that  it  is  at  its  best,  perhaps 
because  I  love  it  so  much  that  I  selfishly  like 
to  have  it  to   myself.     It    is  good   in  summer- 
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timo  too;  good  even  in  August  when  the  rain 
too  ulti-n  comes  pitilessly  down,  when  tiie  hand 
of  tht'  great  midland  towns  lies  lieavy  on  the 
course  and  a  pitched  battle  rages  daily  between 
the  outgoing  and  incoming  battalions  in  the 
narrow  space  that  lies  between  the  Pulpit  and 
the  Crater  hole.  September  is  a  divine  month 
there,  when  there  arc  but  few  people  left,  and 
so  is  June,  when  there  are  none  at  all.  It  was 
ill  June  that  I  paid  my  last  summer  visit  there, 
aud  that  on  a  somewhat  sacrilegious  errand,  for 
I  was  to  aid  in  the  altering  of  old  holes  and  the 
making  of  new  bunkers.  The  committee  had 
(kcided  to  call  in  a  highly  distinguished  golfing 
architect  to  set  their  house  in  order,  and  I  was 
asked  to  attend  him  as  amicus  curia  or  bottle- 
holder,  or  clerk  of  the  works — in  short,  in  a 
menial  capacity  i>f  an  indetuiite  character. 
This  task  I  undertook  with  alacrity,  but  after 
thr  tirst  day's  work  I  ^  as  a  physical  and  mental 
wreck  and  felt  a  positive  loathing  for  mv  archi- 
tetural  friend.  Yet  this  I  must  say  for  him; 
Hke  Rogue  Riderhood,  he  does  "  Earn  his  living 
li\'  the  sweat  of  his  brow."  I  never  saw  any  one 
^\o^k  harder.  Save  for  a  wholly  insufficient 
interval  for  lunch,  we  were  on  our  legs  from  9.15 
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ill  llic  inorning  to  j.;/)  ;'t  niqlit.  As  a  warnin;.' 
to  others  who  inav  lif,'litly  undertake  this  kind 
of  work,  even  at  the  ii>k  of  too  wid^  a  digression, 
I  will  shortK'  iIh  ribe  our  da\-. 

\\\    started  out    lirst   of  all  with  two  <  addii    . 
One  of   Iheni   carrii d   oiu-   two   waterjM-oofs   and 
a  larf^e  [)lan  of  Mie  course  nailed  on  to  a  board. 
Tlie  other  carried  my  clubs.     The  architect  him- 
self did  not    take  any  clubs,  but   stated  that   1 
should    hit    balls    for    him    when    rcquir*  d.     My 
sensations  rather  resembled,  as  I  should  imagine, 
those  of  one  who  accompanies  a  water  diviner. 
The  architect   behaved  in  the  same  mysterious 
and   interesting    manner.     Sometimes   he   would 
come  to  a  full  sto})  and  remain  buried  in  thought 
for  no  Ost  cnsible  reason.     Then  he  would  suddenly 
turn  round  and  retrace  his  steps  to  the  tee.     Then 
he  would  poce  a  certain  distance,  counting  his 
paces   aloud   in   a   soUmn   manner.     Finally   he 
would  i^ive  a  cry  of  joy,  make  a  dash  up  to  the 
top  of  a  little  sandhill,  and  declare  with  triumph 
that   it    would  make   the   most    perfect   plateau 
green  in  the  world,  and  that  why  in  the  world 
those   who    had   originally    laid   out    the    course 
had  not  discovered  it  he  for  one  could  not  con- 
ceive. 
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Hv  >l<)\v  stages  the  lirst  two  liolos,  which  the 
iminlxTs  had  always  cousitk-rcd  rather  good  in 
,1  htiinM<  way,  were  compltttly  transmogrifu'd. 
\U<  ,L;n nis  wen-  moved  in  thr  arcl)itect's  mind's 
(AC  Imm  their  then  reasonably  open  and  easy- 
;  uini^  |M)>itinns  to  the  most  devilish  little  narrow 
;,ullir>  surrounded  by  sandhills  and  bents,  where 
oiilv  a  ball  that  flies  as  straight  as  did  an  arrow 
Iroin  the  bow  of  Robin  Hood  might  hope  to 
n  acli  the  green.  Beantiful  holes  they  were, 
lH»tli  of  them,  and  would  make  a  magnificent 
beginning  to  the  course,  but  1  could  not  but  feel 
du  uneasy  doubt  as  to  whether  all  the  long- 
liandicap  members  of  the  club  would  appreciate 
them  at  quite  their  true  value.  Nothing  much 
happened  at  the  third  hole,  and  then  we  ap- 
[)roaclied  the  fourth,  over  which  I  personally 
felt  rather  nervous.  The  club  is  proud  of 
this   fourth    hole,    which    consists    of    a    rather 

rrifying  iron  shot,  perfectly  blind,  over  a 
\ast  and  formidable  hill  shored  up  with 
tilaik  railway  sleepers,  on  to  a  little  green 
oasis  amid  a  desert  of  sand.  Now,  the  hole 
is  really  a  sacred  institution  (it  is  one  of 
the  few  holes  on  the  course  that  is  known 
1>\-    a    name    and    not    a    number),    but    it    is 
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alsoom-  of   thr   tviK'   <'f  li"'-'    '''i-  ^vliirh    I    kiuw 
nn- architect  to  ircl  a  most    iittcr  cont  :   pt.     I 
woiuVivd   uneasily   wlictlicr   ho   would   want    tu 
d.)    sonir    linniblv    rcvolutionarv    tiiin-.    and    I 
nOrctcd   that    if   he   did   1    should   certainly   hr 
lynched  by  the   committee   for  his   sins.     How- 
ever, h(3  merely  cast  a  withering  look  at  a  gra^s 
bank  behind  the  green,  commanded  that  "  that 
back  wall  "  should  be  taken  away,  and  passed 
on.   deeming  the  hole  unworthy  of  any   fnrtha- 
notice.     I    xvill    not    enter    into    further    details 
of  this  our  hr^t  progress  round  the  course.     At 
intervals  I  was  ordered  to  drive  a  ball  from  a 
specified  place,  and  my  efforts  were  commended 
as  bemg  admirably  adapted  for  showing  wher.- 
the    normal,    short,    bad    driver    would    get    to 
against  the  wind  :    this  when  I  was  driving  with 
a    fairlv    strong   breeze   behind   me.     To    cut    a 
long  story  short,  we  finally  got  r.nmd  in  some- 
thing over  three  hours,  and  fell  ravenously  -mi 

our  lunch. 

I  had  faintly  hoped  that  in  the  afternoon  we 
might  relax  our  labours  so  far  as  to  play  a 
friendly  round,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  what  I 
luid  underg.mc^  in  the  morning  was  the  merest 
child's  play  to  the  afternoon.     After  lunch  wo 
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^tarud  out   again  with  a  larKc   cait    diivcu  by 
,1  >lrrpy  l)<)y,  and  pulled  by  a  sleepy  horse.     In 
the  carl   were  about   200  stakes,  commandeered 
!r(»in  a  neighbouring    sawmill,    lor    the    purpose 
,,l   marking  the  sites  of  propo>ed  new  bunkers. 
\\\'  >tarted  about   2.J0,   and  we  stopped  about 
().;<).  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  those  two 
>in:ill    caddies    who    hammered    in    stakes    with 
\inlcnt   l)lows   and   a  heavy    mallet,    must   have 
hern  very  stiff    after   their   labours.     Personally 
1   ;,i(  w  inhnitely   more   faint   and  weary  than  I 
liave  ever  done  even  at  a  picture  gallery,  which 
i>  generally  believed  to  be  the  most  exhausting 
ihiug  in  the  world.     To  give  the  devil  his  due, 
in\-  architect  was  wonderful,  and  hlled  me  with 
.uliniration.     Like  a  comet,  he  left  a  shining  tail 
In  hind   him— of   white   stakes   gleaming    in   the 
-nulight.     The     speed    with     which     he     would 
dreide  on  the  position  of  a  bunker  was  really 
astounding.      While     I     was     feebly    wondca-ing 
wliat  a  certain  stake  was    for,   he   had  decided 
iliat   the  right  policy  was  to  make  people  play 
at  the  green  from  the  right-hand  side  :   to  make 
a  Miies  of  bunkers  all  along  the  left  of  the  fair- 
\\a\-  so  as  to  ckive  them  towards  the  rushes  :    to 
ai-   out    that    hollow    close    to    the    green,    and 
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so  on,  and  so  on.  Ho  is  roally  a  wondi  iful 
pcivon,  Init  it  is  a  karfnl  tliinj^  to  do  a  day's 
work  with  him,  even  tliongh  it  hv  in  the 
service  of  tlie  course  one  loves  best  in  tin; 
world. 


is 


CHAPTER   II 


I'LEASANT   MEMORIES 

>(i.Mi:    time    ago    I    revisited    with    considerable 

riiiotion    a    course    on    which    I    once    played    a 

,un  Mt    deal    of    golf — the    "  Atlien>  "    course    at 

]a<in,  generally  so  called  since  many  of  the  holes 

c  hi>ter     round    that    famous     bathing-place.     I 

walked  solemnly  the  whole  length  of   the  nine 

holes — there  are  but  nine  now — and  wondered 

it   it    had   always    been   so   small   and   bad   and 

luudd}-  ;    if  the  greens  had  alwa\'s  been  such  as 

1  saw  them,   I  could  no  longer  wonder  at   my 

ancient    habit    of    putting    with    a    lofting    iron. 

Making  every  allowance,  however,  for  a  maudlin 

afkction  for  the   past,  I   am  inclined   to  think 

that   tlie  course  really  used  to  be  a  good  deal 

1)1  Iter.     At    least,    we   had   eighteen    holes,    and 

Willi  the  cutting  down  of  the  course  to  nine  by 

iai    the   most   thrilling  and   dilficult   holes   have 

di>appeared. 
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llif  Ix-innin!:,'  ol  the  course  docs  not  iippoar 
to  li;i\o  (ii.ini,M'(l  nuirli.  There;  is  the  s.mv 
iniiddy  walk  over  the  "  Slads,"  the  same  railw.iy 
bridge  of  many  arches  tcmptini^'  one  to  play  ,i 
liif^di  pitch  over  it  with  possibly  disastrous  con- 
sequences, and  the  same — or  more  or  less  the 
y.^i-jie — lirst  hole  in  the  direction  of  Cuckoo 
Weir.  Then,  after  dodging  about  bet\\e(>n  some 
hedges  and  over  a  nnul,  we  draw  near  to  AtheIl^ 
itself,  when-  the  river  lies  very  solitary  in  winter- 
time, and  is  far  from  tempting  us  to  l^atlir. 
Nowad.iys  the  little  course  turns  sadly  back  in 
its  own  tracks  at  this  point,  but  in  old  cUiys  it 
was  there  that  the  glories  of  the  course  began. 

We  teed  up  upcm  the  Acroj)()lis  itself,  and 
drove,  not  without  ai)i)rehension  of  losing  ;; 
nmch-pri/eJ  ball  in  the  river.  This  sixth  hole 
did  in  truth  lie  between  the  devil  and  the  deep 
s(\i,  the  de\il  bi'ing  represented  by  a  monstrous 
ploughed  field  on  the  right  ;  the  strip  of  turf 
between  was  far  from  wide,  and  when  we  h.id 
managed  to  drive  straight  there  was  still  an 
approach  to  be  phiyed  over  one,  at  least,  and 
I  think  two  muddy  ditches,  which  were  unlikely 
to  yield  up  a  ball  once  fast  in  their  clutches. 
That  hole  safely  over  always  meant  a  little  sigh 
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of  relief,  for  a  ball  cost  a  shillinfi;,  and  it  was 
(piite  easy  to  lose  two  at  that  hole  alone  ;  two 
shillings  lost  in  one  "after  twelve,"  and  one 
\v,is  on  the  hitjh  road  to  ruin.  T  recf-lleet  in  a 
-t.ile  of  rtyvAt  destitution  bu\in!<  a  dreadful  old 
"  l'.(  lipse  "  ball  from  a  i)liotograi)her  "  up 
Inwn  "  and  Iniding  it  resolutely  decline  to  leave 
ilic  i^round.  I  fj;azed  with  awful  envy  upon  a 
inoir  opulent  friend,  who  declan-d  tiiat  his 
p<  ople  had  not  definitely  fixed  his  allowance, 
:!ii(l  that  he  meant  to  do  it  for  them  ;  his  method 
was  to  drivi  brand-new  balls  ovt'r  the  river  on 
1o  Windsor  racecourse.  I  do  not  know  if  it 
had  the  desired  result. 

After  that  dreaded  sixth  was  passed,  there 
was  another  terrifying  hole,  still  along  the  river 
in  the  direction  of  Bovcney,  with  a  little  plateau 
.i^r.'cn  backed  by  a  group  of  willow  trees  and 
another  ditch,  and  then  the  course  turned  in- 
!  !nd  over  the  corner  of  a  ploughed  field,  and 
tha  golf  became  temporarily  less  thrilling.  There 
was  still,  however,  one  terrible  hole  to  come.  I 
think  it  must  have  1)een  the  thirteenth  or  four- 
tieiith.  It  had  all  the  horrors  of  the  sixth,  to 
which  was  added  a  tee  c.hnt  nycv  a  stream  and 
some  more  willow  trees.     How  long  it  was,  I  do 
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nnt  know,  Imt  it  appoarod  novor-ondinj^,  and  1 
inia.qinc  tliat  \hr.  vi-iy  Ix'^t  of  f^olfers  would  Iiavo 
l)(H'n  cont'^nt  witli  a  five  at  it.  A  stream, 
willows,  two  corni^rs  of  a  ploughed  field,  and  tin' 
river  to  eateli  a  sliee.  I  really  do  not  think 
then^  can  have  been  a  harder  long  hole  anv- 
where.  After  that  the  golf  became  compara- 
tively humdrum,  and  one  should  have  finislu'd 
with  a  string  of  f(jurs.  Whatever  were  the 
demerits  of  the  course,  and  they  were  manv, 
easiness  was  not  one  of  them  ;  straightness  was 
at  a  premium,  and  it  is  curious  that  one  of  the 
most  indefatigable  players  of  those  days,  Mr. 
Guy  Ellis,  has  since  turned  out  the  straightest  of 
all  hitters. 

These  difficult  holes  \vi^  used  to  play  under 
conditions  that  older  and  more  particular  golfers 
would  have  considered  almost  impossible.  What 
grown  golfer  would  dream  of  playing  in  a  stiff 
wdiite  shirt  front  and  button  boots  ?  Why, 
many  people  regard  even  braces  as  absolutely 
prohibitive  of  a  free  swing.  However,  when 
one  got  out  of  school  at  twelve  o'clock,  and 
then  had  to  rush  back  to  one's  room,  cast  off 
a  tall  hat  and  tail  coat,  walk  some  considerable 
distance  to  the  first  tee,  play  a  round,  and  be 
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I),H  k  pnnrtually  ff^^r  lunrli  at  two  o'clock,  there 
w.i^  no  j)()ssibilitv'  of  clianginj^'  :  oven  flit;  puttini^ 
(.n  of  football  bo(^ts  consumed  valuable  time, 
;inil  ^o  we  sallied  out  in  ordinary  clothes,  and  I 
(liiisay  (lid  not  play  one  penny  the  worse. 

The  Ivister  lialf  was  par  excellence  the  golf- 
ini;  half.  In  summer  the  course  became  a  \v,\y 
11(1(1,  and  in  the  winter  half  there  was  football, 
wlirther  one  liked  it  or  not.  But  in  the  Easter 
lialf  one  could  please  oneself.  There  was  fives 
nr  btatjlincj  or  association  football  ;  but  none 
of  these  things  were  compulsory,  and  one  could 
]>lay  golf  to  one's  heart's  content.  The  half- 
holiday  afternoons  towards  the  end  of  the  half 
were  a  real  joy  ;  the  light  was  getting  longer 
and  longer,  the  holidays  nearer  and  nearer, 
iind  the  course  itself  a  thought  less  muddy. 
There  were  gorgeously  hot  spring  davs  in  one 
\iir  when  one  could  lie  on  the  grass  basking 
in  the  sun  between  the  holes — I  think  Easter 
must  have  come  very  late  that  year.  Those 
^unny  "  after  fours  "  on  that  muddy  little 
eourse  leave  pleasanter  memories  than  many 
(liys  spent  upon  some  sandy  paradise. 

It  is  indeed  rather  curious  that  the  courses 
over  which  we  grow  most  sentimental  are  not 
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infii'(|U(Millv  some  of  the  worst  in  cxistenrc. 
'riicrc  never  was,  I  snjipose,  in  point  of  ^'eneul 
,itrO(-itv  ;i  course  to  conip.ire  with  (oklhani 
("<inimon  at  ("anibrid^M*.  I'lalness  and  nind(hne-^ 
and  caddies  that  were  hoohi^ans  in  embryo — 
these  were  its  only  ( haraeteristics,  and  yet  I 
was  fond  of  it.  I  am  fond  of  it  even  now,  when 
I  see  it  a  diMehet  wilderness  of  j:,M-ass  with  what 
was  once  the  club-house,  converted  into  a 
laundry — surely  the  only  link  that  ever  cxisti'd 
between  cleanliness  and  Coldham.  Yet  another 
course  whereon  I  have  j^layed  many  hundreds  of 
happy  rounds,  would  not,  I  imagine,  be  con- 
sidered a  test  of  first-class  golf.  It  is,  or  rather 
was,  in  the  pleasantest  garden  in  all  the  world. 
It  is  a  course  no  longer,  and,  indeed,  I  am  not 
sure  that  sacrilegious  young  women  do  not  play 
hocke}^  upon  it.  Looking  at  it  again,  some 
while  ago,  I  thought  how  desperately  difficult 
would  be  some  of  the  old  shots  plaved  with  a 
bounding  rubbir-ball  in  place  of  the  poor  dead 
and  gone  gutty.  The  first  hole  on  the  hillside 
by  the  Scotch  firs  would  not  have  hccn  so  bad, 
nor  the  second  up  to  the  Spanish  chestnut,  but 
the  tliird  woiild  have  been  terrific.  Ah  me  ! 
What  a  good  hole  that  third  was.     You  had  to 
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|)|.i\-  the  l);ill  so  ;\s  only  just  to  reach  llic  cn^t 
■  if  the  hill  l)ft\\(  III  the  (wo  i\y  trees,  whcnci',  it' 
ill  Willi  Well,  it  tottered  (jnwn  the  slope  tn  lie 
iIi.hI  at  the  hole  side  heiieath  the  hramhes  of 
the  walnut  trei".  If  you  were  the  K'ast  bit  too 
Mroni<  you  found  the  hall  as  like  as  not  ti,tj;htly 
wedged  under  the  railings  ;  if  you  were  too 
timid  you  wiMC  almost  eiTtainly  stymied  by  a 
iir  tree.  It  was  a  steady  three,  ;i  prol)al)le  hnir, 
a  rare  and  heavenly  two. 

Then  there  was  the  last  hole,  wh(>re  you 
piti  lied  over  the  azaleas  up  to  a  hole  but  ;i 
yaixl  shoit  of  the  pampas  grass.  That,  too,  was 
a  hole  where  the  man  who  hesitated  was  likely 
to  be  altogether  lost.  If  ever  I  play  that  hole 
again  I  will  play  it  with  a  gutty— if  I  can  get 
one.  At  any  rate  the  azaleas  and  the  firs  and 
the  walnut  tree  are  still  there,  thank  goodness. 

This  garden  course  was  naturally  far  above 
all  others,  but  dt^ubtless  there  are  other  such 
conrsis,  which  are  pleasant  too  in  their  humbler 
wav,  and,  when  the  weather  is  hot  and  the  llesh 
i-  weak,  it  is  by  no  means  disagreeable  to  eonfme 
our  golf  altogether  to  the  garden. 

One  tiling  is  absolutely  essential,  and  tliat  is 
;i  --uflK:iency  of  incident.     It  is  almost  necessary 
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tli.'it  \\u'Vo  sliniild  \)r  a  Series  of  (  aiTvin^'  ■-IkpI. 
from  the  tee,  aiul  as  tliese  will  pr<»l)al)l\'  be  nxi  r 
llower-beds,  that  which  is  iho  chief  charm <>ff;ar( In 
f^olf  will  also  lie  the  cause  of  its  lastiui;  niij">o]iii- 
laritv  with  the  owner  of  the  j^ardeii,  since  it  i 
ncc(\ssary  m  the  iiit(Tcsts  of  the  /^'anic  that  the  l)all 
should  always  be  playicl  wIkto  it  lies. 

One  is  not  as  a  ruhi  permitted  to  cut  pot  bunkers 
in  a  lawn,  but  in  som<*  other  re>j)i'cts  the  la\er- 
out  of  a  garcU'n  course  has  more  latitude  allowed 
him  than  tlie  architect  of  a  full-si/ed  links.  He 
need  not  concern  himself  too  much  about  the 
fairness  of  the  holes  ;  rather  will  he  try  to  make 
them  "  sporting  " — a  charitable  adjective  with 
wliich  tlie  secretary  of  an  inland  golf  course  iii- 
va:  iably  tries  to  cover  the  multitude  of  its  sins. 
To  this  end  at  least  one  gn>cn  should  be  placed 
in  the  merest  oasis  of  grass  amid  a  wilderness  of 
flower-beds.  If  the  only  method  of  staying  b\- 
the  hol(>  is  to  get  a  dead  fall  off  the  branches  of  a 
tree,  so  much  the  better.  For  a  hole  of  this  sort, 
however,  it  is  imperative  that  a  ball  bunkered 
in  a  flower-bed  should  be  played  where  it  lic<. 
It  is  often  geographically  impossible  to  lift  and 
flroj^  on  the  far  side  of  t]io  hf^l,  while  to  do  so  on. 
the  near  side  would,  at  a  well-guarded  hole,  leave 
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llir  b.ill  pract  icallv  d  ad.  It  i>  idlf  to  dciu  ,  linw- 
.  \i  I-,  tliat,  witli  j)!a\'cf^  who  aii'  .u  t  ii  t nnicd  to 
t  \kr  j)lint\-  of  sand  with  their  niblick  -■]\iA<.  the 
llnwi  rdxds  will  soon  be  so  onI\'  in  naim'. 

What,  af,'ain,  could  be  a  better  hazard  tiian  a 
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"At  Ic'iist  I'lic  ^rccii  slinuld  1)0  pl.i'XMl  in  tlie  itkil^I  oiibis."' 


:;reenhonse  ?  And  yet  so  sclfisli  aro  those  f;ar- 
d  ners  that  I  have  only  hoard  of  one  course  where 
it  formed  a  recognised  obstacle.  As  a  hazard  a 
L^ieenhoiise  possesses  the  very  c[uintossencc  of 
poignancv,  since  the  slightest  failure  moans  in- 
( \ita]'>le  di-^^a'-^ter.  To  p^ay  a  nia~.1',i(^  shot  over  a 
L:lass-housc  as  compared  with  an  ordinary  bimker 
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is  liko  practising  Iho  higli  jump  over  a  stono  wall 
instead  of  a  latli.  It  is  enouf^li  to  make  tlie  mn<t 
phk'gmatie  iakc  tlie  eye  off  the  ball  just  a  fraction 
of  a  second  too  soon.  I  do  not  know  what  was 
iho  local  rule  at  that  nniqu(>  course  ck\aling  with  a 
ball  in  th(>  greenhouse,  but  ordinary  prudence 
would  seem  to  dictate  immediate  flight.  Among 
other  garden  hazards  of  ci  less  conspicuous 
character  a  gravel  walk  presents  surprising  diffi- 
culties. There  is  little  to  be  done  with  a  ball 
lying  tightly  jammed  imder  it*-'  nicely  cut  edge 
except  as  an  extreme  measure  to  cleave  away  a 
large  portion  of  the  adjacent  turf.  A  hole  should, 
if  possible,  be  made  in  such  a  p  4tion  as  to  make 
it  necessary  to  run  and  not  pitch  the  ball  over  the 
walk,  a  stroke  demanding  nice  discrimination  and 
considerable  g(^od  fortune.  It  is,  as  a  rule,  sur- 
prising how  brilliantly  we  putt  on  a  garden  cours(\ 
There  is,  to  be  sure,  no  green  much  better  than  a 
really  smooth  lawn,  and  no  hole  so  easy  to  get 
into  as  one  that  we  cut  for  ourselves  with  a  trowel 
and  rather  liberal  ideas  as  to  measurements. 
lu'en  so  we  shall  astonish  (jurselves  by  the  number 
of  long  putts  that  we  hole,  presumably  because 
wo  .itfaek  tlv'm  id  not  io.a  ^-.^yiitw^.  p^  s]>irit.  Tiv 
ball  Hies  into  the  hole  from  the  ultimate  corners 
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of  thr  hiwii.  As  I  h(>pc  lor  heaven,  I  solemnly 
(irchirc  that  I  once  accomplished  the  six  holes  of 
iii\-  f^'arden  course  in  ten  shots — two  under  an 
avrras^e  of  twos.  Sucli  things  could  only  happen 
in  an  enchanted  garden. 

I'rom  this  sentimental  occupation  of  musing 
on  old  courses  and  old  rounds,  the  next  step  is  an 
obvious  one.  From  a  dusty  shelf  I  extract  a 
L;(-rge(nis,  morocco  photograph  album,  the  gift, 
il'iubtless,  of  some  valued  aunt.  Therein  I  be- 
liold,  sandwiched  between  curious  relatives  with 
iiiutton-c  hop  whiskers,  three  photographic  groups 

llif  Cambridge  University  golf  teams  for  1895, 
iiS()6,  and  1897.  They  are  depicted  in  one  year  as 
-rated  in  a  photographer's  garden  and  backed  by 
.1  sham  rockery,  and  in  the  other  two  in  the  more 
picturesque  surroundings  of  Nevile's  Court  in 
Trinity.  They  are  not  in  the  least  beautiful,  but 
ilii  y  are  rather  interesting.  Carefully  examined, 
thiy  become  documents  of  historical  interest, 
aitording  evidence  of  the  march  of  fashion  during 
ill''  last  fifteen  years. 

I'nr  instance,  it  is  well  known  that  a  gentleman 
'  annot  look  his  best  in  a  golhng  group  without 
h  i\  in!_f  a  club  in  his  hand,  and  accordinulv  I  see 
'!uu    wc   are   nearly   all  of   us   holding   clubs.      I 
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observe,  moreijver,  and  this  with  some  degree  of 
shame,  of  what  a  strictly  simpk-  and  ()rtliodr)\ 
character  are  all  the  clubs.  Here  arc  no  iron> 
with  horrid  twisted  necks,  such  as  would  disfigure 
a  photograph  to-day.  There  is  not  even  such  a 
harmless  innovation  as  the  aluminium  putter  to 
be  seen.  We  arc  for  the  most  part  armed  with 
delightful-looking  old  irons,  with  their  thin  faces 
and  nice  broad  nosc-s,  such  as  are  to-day  only 
found  in  the  bags  of  consciously  archaic  players. 
Our  clothes,  again,  afford  matter  for  deep  study. 
Our  red  coats  can  be  passed  over  quickh'.  With 
their  beautiful  light  blue  collars  and  gorgeou- 
armorial  bearings  worked  upon  the  pocket,  t hex- 
are  "  one  with  Nineveh  and  Tyre,"  part  of  a  long- 
vanished  civilisation.  I  have  a  shame-faced 
recollection  that  I  once  actually  bought  a  double- 
breasted  red  waistcoat  with  a  light -blue  collar  and 
gold  buttons,  but  I  can  find  no  traces  of  it  in  the 
photograph.  Leaving  coats  aside,  then,  there 
is  the  question  of  collars,  and  here  !  have  made 
something  of  a  discovery.  I  infer  from  these 
])hotographs  that  the  collar  in  which  everybnd\- 
l)lays  golf  to-day,  and  whieh  has  been  termed  an 
"  up  and  down  "  collar  or  an  "  Eton  ILxcelsior." 
did  not  really  become  popular  till  either  the  end 
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.1  iSm5  or  (ii,.  beginning  „f  1896.  Wlinvas  in  the 
iN'/.  mid  1897  i)liot()gi-aplis  tlie  "  np  and  down  " 
M)llar  prevails,  in  that  of  1895  most  of  the  team 
wear  eitlier  hunting  stocks  elaborately  pinned 
.md  crossed  or  low-nocked  tlannel  shirts  or  collars 
"1  a  truly  terrifying  tallness  rjid  stiffness. 

One  more  detail  of  dress  may  be  worth  record- 
in-.  I  see  that  in  1895  two  members  of  the  side, 
'■ne  <.f  them  being  myself,  are  wearing  knicker- 
bockers and  spats.  I  should  certainly  not  dare 
to  do  such  a  thing  now.  I  should  not  venture 
'o  wear  s})ats  unless  I  could  also  wear  a  green  hat 
with  a  feather  in  it. 

Now  I  know  that  the  green  hat  with  the 
i-ather  would  be  an  act  of  the  grossest  and 
ni'Nt  ridiculous  presumj^tion  on  my  part  (I  am 
.i>>ured  besides  that  it  would  be  unbecoming), 
Mid  so  it  ne.essarily  follows  that  the  spats 
w"u|(l  be  presumptuous  too.  In  1895  things 
Avie  e\idently  different,  and  the  wearing  of 
\\lMt  Stevenson  lias  called  "those  offensive 
"'tie  giiiters,"  was  not  one  of  the  prerogatives 
'  !  til''  upper  classes. 

Now.  delving  deeper  into  the  :ilbum,  I  find 
-■'.nr  othei-  goHing  i)liotograplis  wliich  aniu-.e  me. 
Ill*  IV  i:.  one  of  a  prehistoric  foursome  at  Felix- 
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stowc  in  i\\v.  early  'eighties.  Needless  to  say,  I 
was  niv>elf  too  infantile  to  t.ike  part,  and  was 
doubtless  at  the  moment  dodging  about  with 
one  small  tiub  betw.x-n  various  infuriated 
couples.  This  photogr.  ph  is  amusing  because 
of  the  intense  care  wuh  which  the  players  arc 
posed.     Everybody   knows    the    famous    picture 
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of  St.  Andrews  called  "  The  Fini>h  of  a  15ig 
Matdi,"  wherein  a  golfer  in  a  tall  hat  has  ju-t 
played  a  critical  jnitt  and  one  of  the  caddies  is 
dancing  about  in  an  ecstasy  of  excitement  and 
waving  an  armful  of  clubs  o\er  his  head.  This 
Felixstowe  j)h()tograph  uuisl  Ikixc  been,  I  con- 
ceive, based  upon  that  picture.  An  elderly 
gentlomriH  willi  >l  wfjodcn  piuttrr  ;s  \'cry  solemn^' 
addressing    him::,elf    to    a    ball    which    does    noi 
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ippi'ar  to  lie  more  than  twelve  inehes  from  tlie 
hnlr.  Another  j^entleman  is  bendinp;  over  the 
lidle  with  a  hand  on  earh  knee  in  the  traditional 
:ittitude  of  one  who  fields  at  cricket.  Two 
otlier  ])layers  and  four  small  caddies  are  also 
iM/inij;  at  the  putter  with  a  rapt  attention, 
wliidi  is  rather  unflattering  to  the  elderly  gentle- 
!n  in's  }X)wers  of  holing  out.  It  is  altogether  a 
lir,i\'enlv  picture. 

Two  more  depict  scenes  at  the  first  meeting 
nf  the  Aberdovey  Club,  which  took  place  some- 
where ;ibout  1892.  The  first  comprises  the 
t  ntire  body  of  players — some  eight  or  ten  in  all 
—standing  duly  spatted  and  armed  with  clubs 
in  finnt  of  the  curiously  castellated  rampart  of 
tlif  bunker  which  guards  the  twelfth  hole.  Be- 
liiud  them  stands  all  the  juvenile  and  the  greater 
pait  of  the  adult  population  of  Aberdovey, 
the  latter  in  their  black  Sunday  clothes,  as 
I'' litting  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  and 
'111'  proximity  of  the  cemetery,  which  is  seen  in 
'!i''  h.ukground. 

rinse  pictures  are  delightfully  ridiculous,  but 

wli  it  aie  they  comjiarcxl  with  the  really  ancient 

!'i:"i'»-iaj)iis   of   St.   Andrews   taken   at   a   time 

wlitn  e\en  old  Tom  Morris  was  young.     There 
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is  one  in  particular  that  I  adore,  a  photograph 
of  the  famous  Allan  Robertson,  which  forms  the 
frontispiece  to   The  Golfer's  Manual,  by  a  Keen 
Hand.     There    stands    the    champion    with    his 
Sunday  clothes  and  his  sandy  whiskers,  perhaps 
a  little  ill  at  ease  at  finding  himself  in  a  rustic 
grotto  flanked  by  an  artistic  design  of  clubs  and 
balls.     It  is  a  charming  picture  in  a  most  charm- 
ing book.     Though  it  was  only  pubhshed  in  the 
year    1857,  which  is  not  so   very   long   ago,  its 
readers   might    imagine   themselves   transported 
to  the  times   when   King  Charles   i.  played  on 
the  links  of  Leitli.     Certainly  John  Nyren  and 
the   cricketers   of   Hambledon   seem   every  whit 
as  modern  as  does  the  author. 

After  the  frontispiece  comes  the  inevitable 
historical  chapter,  in  which  the  most  noteworthy 
feature  is  some  account  of  the  French  "  Jeu  de 
Mail,"  a  game  something  akin  to  golf.  A  famous 
player  was  said  to  be  able  "  to  break  a  plate 
once  in  three  times  at  a  distance  oj  200  or  ,^<>o 
yards  "  ;  the  italics  are  those  of  the  incredulous 
author,  who  adds,  in  a  footnote,  "  we  must  be 
allowed  to  doubt  this  feat  very  much." 

The  real  attractiou,  however,  is  in  the  author's 
comments  and  advice  on  the  "  modern  game," 
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whicli  comprise  chapters  on  clubs,  match  playing, 
-tvle  and  points  of  play,  and  golfing  mannerisms. 
Ilo  begins  by  dividing  players  into  golfers  agile 
iMul  non-agile,  both  of  whom  are  to  follow  the 
-line  directions  for  the  acquisition  of  style,  "  as 
far  as  their  bodily  organisation  will  allow." 
(idlfers  non-agile  appear  in  those  days  to  have 
li.id  a  weakness  for  what  we  should  nr)w  call 
li-liing-rod  drivers  and  Dreadnoughts.  "  Their 
I'lay  clubs  in  general  are  remarkable  for  \ery 
long  shafts  either  veiy  stiff  or — no  juste  milieu — 
wry  supple.  In  fact,  as  the  golfing  Vulgate 
li.ith  it,  perfect  tangles."  This  last  expression 
1-  explained  as  meaning  a  gigantic  seaweed. 
1  !ie>e  eccentric  clubs  were  apparently  foisted  on 
tn  the  non-agile  by  base  and  treacherous  club- 
inakcis.  The  long,  middle,  short,  and  bafhng 
-poon  arc  briefly  dealt  with,  and  then  we  come 
tM  the  irons,  which  seem,  after  the  manner  of 
in  invading  tribe,  to  have  been  engaged  in  a 
iMTcr  struggle  for  existence  with  the  aboriginal 
i'Ke  of  spoons. 

Irons  ari;  first  divided  into  the  bimker  iron, 
!ii'  driving  iron,  and  the  cleek  or  click,  but 
'  t.  r  on  we  htar  uf  the  light  iron.  The  niblick 
V.  as  apparently  a   wooden   weapon,   and   not   a 
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verv  satisfactory  one,  since  it  is  spoken  of  ;is 
"  an  antiquated  connection  of  the  spoon  faniiiv, 
now  sekU»m  met  witli,  \inless  as  a  snpcrnnmeniiv 
in  the  pack  of  <\n  oldster." 

The   psychological   interest    in    the   book   lies 
in  the  conflict  that  was  evidently  raging  in  tlie 
author's  mind  between  iron  and  wooden  clnl)s. 
I  have  a  suspicion  that  he  really  could  do  better 
with  the  new-fangled  iron,  but  that  his  straiglit- 
laced  old  golting  friends,  with  whom  he  engaged 
in  foursomes,  would  not  hear  of  anything  but 
the   bafting   spoon.     So   the    poor    man   has   to 
persuade  himself  that  spoons  are  best,  though 
a  word  or  two  in  favour  of  irons  will  break  out 
now    and    then.     For    instance,    the    light    inm, 
"  although  dangerous  at  the  distance  of  a  quarter 
shot,"  is  admitted  to  be  "  most  useful  for  nego- 
tiating   a    bunker— when    the    ball    is    in    close 
proximity  to  the  putting-green."     On  the  same 
page  the  author  is  guilty  of  the  pathetic  though 
heretical    statement    that    "  the    bafting    spoon 
is  an  excessively  puzzling  club  to  use  properly." 
This  must  have  been  after  a  particularly  trying 
foursome    with   his    old   friends,   when    he   was 
longing  for  a  dashing  young  partner,  who  would 
"  keep  him  up  in  his  swiping,"  and  allow  him 
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to  use  the  light  iron  instead  of  piuzhng  himself 
with  the  baffing  spoon.  After  this  something 
MH'ni>  to  have  turned  tlie  scale  in  favour  of 
-.|)()(ins  again,  for  his  last  piece  of  advice  on 
iind.ri  play  is  to  "  avoid  pressing,  and  by  all 
imans  try  and  give  your  iron  clubs  a  holiday." 
One  more  remark  on  irons  I  must  cpiote,  and 
that  is  the  rather  over-bold  one  that  they  are 
"  obviously  of  an  unchangeable  character." 
What  would  he  say  now  to  the  swarm  of  hybrid, 
swan-necked,  mashie-niblicks  of  to-day  ? 

Tlu'  chapter  on  styles  of  play  contains  nothing 
jKuticularly  original  ;  he  speaks,  of  course,  with 
hniror  of  thumbs  down  the  shaft,  and  says 
iinthing  of  the  now  popular  stance  with  the  right 
fnfit  forward.  With  one  remark  every  one  will 
af,'rec,  thai  if  the  player  find  that  his  ball  flies 
now  to  the  right  and  now  to  the  left  "  in  a  most 
unaccountable  manner,  he  may  safely  conclude 
that  there  is  something  rotten  in  his  state  of 
l>l,!y." 

Truly  he  is  the  dearest  old  gentleman,  and  I 
Venture  so  to  call  him,  although  I  am  toid  that 
a--  a  fact  he  was,  when  he  wrote  his  immortal 
v-rk,  in  tlisj  prime  of  life.  But  his  lovable 
i|iuilitics  are  all  those  of  old  age,  and  I  cannot 
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picture  him  to   iiivxlt   as  a  yourif,'  man.     With 
what  an  agreeai)!--  tervom-  of  Uingnage  does  lie 
express    his    absorbini,'    devotion    to    the    great 
game.     "  We  cannot  retrain,"  he  says,  "  for  the 
Hfe  of   us   from  closing  our  remarks  on  golling 
with  some  expression  ol  our  intense  attachment 
to    it."     And    this    a    moment    later:     "Thou 
gentle  sprite  !    whose  empire  is  the  dark  green 
links,  and  whose  votaries  wield  the  bending  club 
and  speed  the  whizzing  ball,  art  as  dear  to  us 
now  in  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf  as  when  first  we 
flew  to  share  in  thy  health-inspiring  rites  with 
the  flush  and  ardour  of  boyhood." 

Can   you   not    imagine   him— not,    mind   yon, 
in  a  red  coat,  for  he  speaks  of  these  with  con- 
tempt—winding his  way  round  at  a  gentle  pace 
witli  three  other  oldsters,  "  the  quotidian  round 
enlivened  with  varied  conversation,"  and  their 
game  described  in  his  own  words  :    "  Spooning 
a  ball  gently  on  to  a  table  of  smooth  turf  when 
a    longer   shot    would    land    them    in   grief?" 
Surely  he  must   have  been  some  connection  of 
Mr.  Austin  Dobson's  delightful  old  person  whose 
surname    was    Leisure  ;     and    for   all    he    calls 
himself  a   keen  hand,   there   is  a  very   pleasant 
leisureliness     about     him.       However    badly    he 
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pliivcd  with  his  baffinj,'  spoon,  his  partners  nuirh 
n.vds  have  forgiven  him,  because  he  h)ved  golf 
nmeh.  Ixt  us  join  in  liis  parting  benediction  : 
"(loll,  thou  art  a  gentle  sprite;  we  owe  thee 
much  !  " 
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TiiERic  art'  (vw  who  ran,  like  the  principal 
ciiarartcrs  in  Mr.  Wilkic  Collins's  novels,  tlv  ti) 
tluir  diaries  at  tlie  end  ot  each  day,  and  deliver 
themselves  of  a  narrative,  fnll  of  stirring  incidt-nt 
and  varying  emotion,  to  the  extent  of  several 
closely  printed  pages.  To  write  accounts  on 
this  scale  of  all  their  rounds  of  golf  would  be  too 
much  for  the  most  enthusiastic  and  i-gotistical 
of  golfers  ;  to  keep  a  golfing  diary,  however,  of 
a  more  modest  kind  is  ratlu-r  an  amusing 
occupation.  Such  a  diary  is  usually  little  more 
than  a  bare  record  of  facts,  a  business-like 
production,  suggestive  of  book-keeping  by  double 
entry,  with  different  columns  for  the  venue  of 
the  match,  name  of  opponent,  result,  general 
remarks,  and  the  player's  score,  if  his  play  has 
been  accurate  enough,  or  his  perseverance  great 
enough  to  enable  him  to  keep  one. 
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IIh-  ^i)iltr  >li  iiild  aim  at  absolute  honesty  in 
lii>  iliaiA  ,  il  he  (l')r.s  not  want  liis  i onsiirnco  to 
loituii'  liim  in  alli  r  \rars.  lie  innst  write  the 
tiiith,  anil  noihini^'  l)nt  the  trnth,  tlioui^h  hu  k 
n\  >paee  will  ]iie\ent  liini  [)nttini;  down  the 
whole  tnitli  .ihont  eaeli  lonnd.  The  ai  hieveineiil 
I-  not  reall\-  -o  dilhcnlt  as  it  niij^ht  ai)[)ear.  To 
l'l.i\-  a  lonntl  aloni' — in  ilsilt  an  nni)ossil)le 
o(  ( ligation-  antl  keep  a  perteetly  accnrati'  >((trc 
1-  a  test  ol  trnthlnlnos  too  liigh  tor  the  most 
sernpnlons,  lor  the  short  putts  will  count  them- 
selves as  li(»led,  when,  in  tact,  the  hall  hung 
1)   the  lip. 

A  match,  however,  is  a  ditlercnt  tiling  ;  the 
ii>ult  is  clear-cut  and  delinitc  and  cannot  be 
nii»talcd;  sometimes,  indeed,  there  is  positively 
a  savage  satisfaction  in  inscribing  :  "  Lost  by 
-even  and  six  ;  played  abominably."  After  a 
i'ad  disaster  there  is  really  no  temptation  to 
palter  with  one's  lionoty  ;  the  naked  truth  and 
a  "  nice  derangement  ot  epitaphs  "  in  the  remarks 
•-I'lunin  givis  thu  gn-atest  relief  to  the  feelings. 

1  ha\e  called  a  golling  diary  a  bare  record  of 
'ai-is,  but  the  baldest  statement  can  recall  a 
il'iod  of  memories.  The  entry  :  "  November, 
Mudley-in-the-Hole.      Lost     to     Jones     by     one 
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hole,"  brings  back  the  whole;  horrid  scone  to  the 
mind.     In    a    flash    the    drear    darkness    of    the 
November   da\-   is   around   ns,    and  wc   feel   the 
rich   clay  soil   of  the   Mudley   course  squelching 
about   our  boots  :    then  we  recall  the  dreadful 
fact  that  we  have  tried  to  banish  from  the  mind 
that   we  were  three   up  and   four  to   play,   and 
actually   lost    the    match.     The   holes   began   to 
drop  otf  "  like  snow  ott  a  dyke,"  and  we  cracked  , 
that  detestable  Jones,  who  had  previously  been 
extremely    depressed   and   ill-humoured,   became 
endowed  with  a  new  conhdence  and  a  joviality 
far   more   trving   than   any   depression — and  wc 
let  him  win  all  thost;  last  four  holes  !     That  is 
the  worst   of  a  golhng  diarv  :    it  reminds  us  ot 
things  that  we  must  forget  if  we  are  to  go  out 
in    a    proper   spirit    to    d)   battle.     Perhaps   tli(- 
best   thing   to   do   is   to  turn  to   a  later  entrv  : 
"  September,  St.  Andrews.      Beat  Jones  by  two 
and  one   after  being   three   down  at   the   turn." 
That    is    indeed    a     glorious    recollect i(Mi  ;     wc 
remember     how    "  dourh-  "    we    stuck    to    our 
advorsarv  and  wore  him  down,  so  that  his  mood 
underwent  a  variation,  the  exact  converse  of  the 
,^,,^p  before  dt  scribed.     And  vet  the  recalling  et 
old    triumphs  does  not   'nstil   (onfulenee   half  -" 
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surely  as  the  remembrance  of  ignominy  destroys 
it.  After  all,  perhaps  this  is  rather  hysterical, 
and  the  golfer  has  no  business  to  be  such  a 
rreature  of  emotions.  The  l)itterncss  of  disaster 
should  soon  lose  its  sting,  while  there  is  a  per- 


"  l'crh.i[)-  llio  lie^l  ihini;  to  (in  i>  to  turn  l.i  a  l.iK-r  cnlry.'" 

nianent  satisfaction  in  a  pagi;  where  the  score 
I  olumn  is  dotted  with  totals  beginning  with  seven, 
and  sometimes  with  the  details  of  a  bright, 
particular  round  set  out  in  cxlcnso,  those  pretty 
little  rr)ws,  fours  and  threes  and  occasional  hves 
\  am  letting  mv  imagination  run  rint — which 
bespeak  a  red-letter  dav. 
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If  anv  one  Ix'  encouraged  to  begin  a  golfing 
diary,  let  him  beware  of  obtruding  it  too  freely 
on  the  notice  ol  his  fi'llow-golfers.  If  he  does 
not  follow  this  advice,  he  will  probably  find  the 
effect  o)i  unwilling  readers  akin  to  that  produced 
on  Mr.  riekwick  In'  Mr.  Pott's  leading  articles 
in  the  Eatanswill  Gazette,  when  we  are  told  that 
"  his  eves  were  clos(>d  as  if  with  excess  of  pleasure 
during  the  whoh"  time  of  their  perusal."  It  is 
a  curious  but  well-ascertained  fact  that  thc^ 
narration  of  our  own  golf  matches,  like  that  (f 
our  own  remarkable  dreams,  is  likely  to  be  of 
infinitely  greater  interest  to  ourselves  than  to 
others.  Our  listeners  are  inevitably  bored,  and, 
if  they  remain  affable,  it  i^  only  because  tlie\- 
hope  ultimately  to  secure  us  as  audience  for  a 
longer  and  duller  history. 

Some  there  are,  (;ven  among  the  ranks  of  good 
players,  men  cast  in  an  heroic  mould,  who  really 
prrfer  to  watch  a  good  match  to  playing  them- 
selves, and  whose  conversation  deals  with  the 
feats  of  others  rather  than  their  own.  Con- 
sideration is  of  course  due  to  I  he  poor  week-end 
golfer,  \\\\o  crams  all  his  play  into  a  day  and  a 

■•-_li-       J     ...1,^..     ;.,A f       flw,vi^f--i--^       ,-.^iic-f     oli-noct 

iiaii,   aiiu   w  iiosu  iiiiricsi,   liiurCiOiv,,    i.ii\j.^\.   aiiii-.-  • 
iuevitabh-    be    concentrated   on    his    own   game. 
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It  is  therefore  fair  to  add  that  th(>  Olympian 
creatures  before  di'srribed  are  usually  persons  of 
ample  leisure,  who  have  plenty  of  time  in  which 
to  play  themselves,  besides  that  which  they 
tlevote  to  study inf,'  the  golf  Oi   others. 

Let  the  diary-keeper,  then,  be  not  too  procht^al 
nf  treasures  from  his  store.  There  are,  of  course, 
pi,L;-headed  persons  who  will  not  be  convinced 
that  their  recollection  of  golfing  incidents  is  not 
as  clear  as  our  own  ;  for  the  purpose  of  refuting 
these  the  diary  will  be  invaluable,  and  may 
legitimatelv  be  produced.  Otherwise  the  wise 
man  will  read  over  his  diary  only  in  private,  when 
he  wishes  to  revivt'  pleasing  and  tend(T  memories 
(tf  the  good  timis  he  has  enjoyed  upon  the  links. 

As  a  rule,  the  keeper  of  a  diary  has  enough 
to  do  in  recording  his  own  matches,  and  has 
little  room  for  those  of  other  people.  I  profess 
mv^i'lf  no  exception  to  this  rule  of  selfishness. 
.\nd  vet,  as  I  tmn  the  pages,  I  come  across  one 
er  two  recoixls  that  strike  me  as  entertaining, 
'\en  though  I  played  but  a  wliolly  passive  part 
111  the  performance.  There  is,  for  one,  the  singular 
.itlair  of  the  cross-country  journey  at  Rye. 

One  luis  often  heard  stories  of  tlicsc  crc;ss- 
( (umtry  golhng  feats  and  very  seldom  seen  them. 
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There  i>,  for  instance,  a  legend  that  an  intrepid 
gentleman  undertook  to  play  from  Maidstone  to 
Littlestone,  a  distance  of  something  over  thirty 
miles.  The  feat  involved  the  playing  of  several 
shots  through  the  public  streets,  a  possible  differ- 
ence of  opinion  with  the  local  authorities,  and, 
so  history  records,  a  loss  of  thirty-seven  balls. 
How  many  thousand  strokes  he  was  allowed  I  do 
not  know,  but  he  won  his  bet.  Let  us  hope  it 
wa.s  a  substantial  one  to  comjiensate  him  for  the 
loss  of  his  thirty-seven  florins. 

Personally    I    had   never   wit'    -sed   any   such 
achievement    till    on    this  occasion  at  Rye,  and 
then  it  was  on  quite  a  modest  scale.     We  had  a 
high  wind  that  day  upon  the  course,  which,  it 
may  be   added,   is   a    demoniacally   windy   spot. 
It   blew   so   h.ard   about  luncheon  time   that    A. 
betted  B.  tlia^;  he  would  not  play  from  the  sixth 
tee  to  the  eleventh  hole  in  tive-and-twenty  shots. 
As  events  turned  out,  this  would  have  been  a 
most  judicious  move  on  the  part  of  the  crafty  A., 
if  the  wind  had  continued  to  blow  from  the  same 
quarter    with    the    same    violence.     As    it   was, 
fortune  favoured  the  brave,  and  about  4.30  ihe 
wind  began  to  veer  roimd,  till  nnally  from  beiuK 
dead  in  B.'s  teeth,  it  blew  nearly  straight  across 
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his  course.  Moreover,  it  blew  from  left  to  right, 
and  B.,  like  most  frail  mortals,  preferred  a  hook 
to  a  slice.  For  those  who  know  the  Rye  course 
nil  expluiiation  is  necessary  ;  for  those  who 
have  that  pleasure  to  come  it  may  be  said  that 
I'.'s  course  lay  more  or  less  straight  from  tee  to 


"At  aliiuil  5.15  he  M>leniiily  teiil  liis  liall." 

liole  with  a  sli-ht  bend  to  the  left  for  the  last 
lap. 

I'.v  the  terms  of  the  wager  he  had  till  six 
n',  lock,  and  started  out  about  five  full  of  hope 
;ind  tea,  attended  by  a  small  gallery.  We  felt 
a  distinct  thrill  as,  at  aboal  5.15,  ho  s(-<lcmnly 
I'vd  his  ball  for  its  loi>g  journey.     The  sensation 
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was  in  a  small  w.iv  sometliinij  like  that  wliicli, 
I  should  iinas^ine,  would  \)c  exjicrirnt  cd  in 
waitiuL'  for  an  aero])l:ir!('  t"  start  ;  n"t  unlike 
tlu^  \ii\-auos  of  some  acropl.aH'S.  the  joiuiicv 
itself  i>i-oved  in  the  end  ,i  little  disappointinLj. 
However,  th.e  initial  thrill  was  indisputable; 
"  He's  off,"  we  whispered,  and  the  first  shot 
landed  safely  out  of  harm's  way.  Almost  ini- 
mc-diately  eame  one  of  the  (aaniid  moments  of 
the  journey.  About  the  distance  of  two  full 
shots  from  the  tee  is  a  row  of  coastguards' 
cotta.cjes  surrounded  by  small  gardens,  while  the 
situation  was  complicated  by  a  Bank  Holiday 
tea  party  indulging  in  a  tug-of-war  near  the 
sixth  green.  I>.,  howeyer.  gave  then"  a  wide 
berth,  slogging  doggedly  along  with  a  rather 
stum]n',  battt^ri'd-looking  short  spoon,  and  a1 
about  5.20  a  bulletin  might  have  been  issued  : 
"  Coastguards  sahly  jxissed  ;    going  strong." 

After  this  cam(>  a  good  long  spell  of  open 
country,  and  1).  made  excellent  i)rogress  with 
his  spo<m.  Occasionally  he  went  perilously  near 
trouble,  but  to  the  obvious  disappointment  of 
the  gallery  he  would  "not  get  into  it.  If  he 
went  in  the  direction  of  a  bunker  he  always  lay 
just  short  of  it,  while  if  the  ball  disappeared  into 
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long  grass  ("  up  to  his  neck,"  as  we  said  hope- 
fally)  it  was  always  found  lying  coinfort.ibly 
upon  a  narrow  footpath  ;  A.  grew  gradually  grey 
with  passion,  and  murmured  something  about 
"  infernal  luck."  The  only  hope  of  disaster  now 
lay  in  a  na-row  neck  wliich  comes  after  the  ninth 
green.  There  is  a  public-house  on  the  right,  a 
hard  high  road  in  the  middle,  and  a  row  of  sand- 
hills on  the  left.  Over  the  sandhills  there  is 
grass,  and  there  is  also  a  narrow  strip  of  turf  on 
this  side,  between  the  road  and  the  sandhills, 
l)ut  with  any  luck  the  gallery  opined  he  must 
yi'l  into  something. 

Now,  if  B.  had  not  shown  us  what  he  meant 
to  do,  we  should  have  thought  his  next  shot  a 
ureat  one.  Unfortunately,  by  humanely  mov- 
ing two  small  children  from  the  strip  of  turf,  he 
*  learly  indicated  that  he  intended  to  lie  between 
the  road  and  the  sandhills,  whereas  as  a  matter  of 
tact,  a  fine  hooky  spoon  shot,  with  the  wind  at 
its  tail,  carried  road,  s^rip,  sandhills,  and  all, 
and  deposited  the  ball  safely  on  the  far  side.  A. 
was  furious,  while  B.  declined  to  say  more  than 
tliat  he  had  tried  to  hit  the  ball.  After  this  all 
v»a-,  plain  ^ciiling,  with  the  exception  of  one  bad 
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left  with  tlie  prospect  of  a  score  of  twenty  easily 
within  his  f^nasp.  Eired  with  tli.>  ambition  to 
do  nineteen,  however,  B.  essayed  a  breakneck- 
carry  over  a  cabbaf^^e  garden,  and  went  out  of 
bounds.  This  sobered  him  a  little.  He  fmallv 
holed  out  with  extreme  caution  in  twenty-two 
strokes,  having  only  played  two  shots,  save  on 
the  green,  with  anything  but  a  wooden  club— 
a  testimony  alike  to  his  good  spoon  and  his  good 

fortune. 

There  was  not  a  scene  of  great  enthusiasm 
at  the  fmish,  nor  did  anybody  frantically  em- 
brace B.  The  only  thing  that  ensued  was  an 
acrimonious  discussion  as  to  whether  he  would 
have  done  it  if  the  wind  had  continued  to 
blow,  he  declaring  that  he  would  just  have 
managed  it,  we,  one  and  ill,  asserting  that 
he    would    never    have    got    p:<si     the    public - 

house. 

Leaving  Rye  and  turning  over  a  few  more 
pages  I  come  to  another  pleasant  course  in 
Sussex,  Ashdown  Forest,  and  another,  as  I  hope, 
pleasant  little  bit  of  golfing  history  that  has 
never  been  reported.  As  to  reports  of  golf 
matches  in  general,  it  will,  1  suppose,  be  conceded 
that  they  make  excessively  dull  reading.     This 
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Is  not  w'liolly  the  f.iult  of  the  reporters  ;  it  arises 
fiuiu  the  fact  th.at  there  is  nearly  ahvays  a 
liinentablc  lack  of  incident.  So  blameless  is 
till  play  that  the  reporters  are  sometimes  driven 
In  fabricate  exciting  events.  Thus  we  may 
read  that  Braid  "  pulled  his  drive  and  sliced  his 
Mvond  going  to  the  third  hole."  Yet  when  we 
^tiuly  the  score  we  observe  that  for  this,  as  it 
.ij)pears,  scandalously  played  hole,  the  champion 
obtained  an  orthodox  four.  The  real  fact  of 
tli<>  matter,  of  course,  was  that  whereas  at  all 
the  other  holes  both  his  shots  were  perfectly 
si  1. light,  at  this  one  hole  he  did  hit  slightly  to 
thf  left  of  the  guide  flag  off  the  tee,  while  his 
pproach  landed  (he  ball  at  least  a  dozen  yards 
In  the  right  of  the  hole. 

How  far  more  entertaining  it  would  be  if  the 
pn.fcssionals  were  left  severely  alone  and  the 
I'rrss  recorded  a  few  of  the  so-called  ordinary 
Kuius  (they  arc  really  of  absorbing  interest) 
\\!iicli  take  place  daily  on  any  course.  There 
vnnild  be  no  need  for  manufactured  incident. 
<'ii  the  contrary,  there  would  be  ample  oppor- 
'"iiity  for  exercising  that  masterly  reticence 
winrh  distmguishes  the  greatest  works  of  litera- 
tuiv.     A  few  of  the  leading  features  would  fill 
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u  o^lumn  ;  tullv  spun  out,  an  iigh(<cii-hole 
match  would  run  to  a  thrt'O-volunu-  novel.  It 
is  rrally  to  provr  this  point  that  I  venture  to 
f;ivt'  the  bririrst  possibh-  narrative  of  just  one 
hoU>  that  1  once  saw  i)hiv(>d  by  two  frimds  ot 
mine.  There  is  not  a  word  in  it  thai  is  not 
absohitely  true. 

The  two  players  I  will  call  W.  and  G.     Thev 
both-   have   handicaps   well   advanced  in   double 
figures,  and  the  chief  diff(Tcnce  between  them  is 
that  W.  plays  right-handed  and  G.  is  under  the 
impression  that  he  does  better  with  left-handed 
clubs.     The  hole  in  cpiestion  was  the  second  hole 
at    Ashdown   Forest.     It    is   an   excellent    hole: 
in  length,   I   suppose,   some   j6u  or  380  yards, 
and  bristling  with   difficulties.     In   front   of  the 
tee  the  groimd  rises  steadily  to  the  crest  of  a  hill 
some  120  yards  awa\-,  and  is  full  of  cavernous 
ruts.     On  the  top  of  the  hill  is  a  patch  of  turt  : 
then  comes  a  belt  of  thick  heather  :  then  another 
patch  of  turf,  and,  hnally,  the  green  admirably 
guarded   by    various    ditches.     With   these   pre- 
liminary    observations,      1      may     embark     on 
Chapter    I.    of    the    narrative,    and    unless    the 
reader  indulges  in  the  meanness  of  "  looking  uu 
to  the  end,  he  will  have  no  idea  who  is  going  to 
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will   tlif   hole   till   the  last   of  tlic  ' 
'scapes  "  is  over. 

W.  liadtlic  lionoiir,  and  hit  a  shot  (hat  Mould 
have  been  a  verv  f^ood  one  r'  the  tirst  hole  at 
St.  Andn  \vs — I  will  call  it  a  "  low,  raking  drive." 
The  ball  hit  the  face  of  the  hill  some  little  wav 
hi  low  the  crest  and  sat  down  in  a  rut.  (r.  now 
teed  his  ball,  and  alter  a  somewhat  ornate 
\vaij;i,de,  missed  it  by  several  inches.  He  re- 
marked that  he  had  not  done  that  for  some 
time,  and  advanced  once  more  to  the  assault. 
Tliis  time  there  was,  to  quote  from  the  Rules  of 
(.olf,  a  "contact  between  the  head  of  the  club 
and  the  ball  resulting  in  movement  of  the  ball  "  ; 
it  moved  a  perceptible  distance,  but  remained 
nn  the  teeing  ground.  At  the  third  attempt  he 
uot  going  in  earnest,  and  sent  the  ball  some 
Aav  up  the  hillside,  where  it  might  have  remained 
"u  a  little  refuge  of  turf  if  it  had  not  elected 
I"  lall  into  a  narrow  drain,  (r.  lifted  under  a 
I'l  iialty  of  one  stroke,  and  played  the  four  more 

a  masterly  iron  shot  which  deposited  the  ball 
in  temporary  safety  on  t\w.  tirst  patch  of  fair- 
v.av. 

WV  must  now  leave  d.  for  a  while,  and  return 
to   W.     His   first    niblick  shot    moved   the   ball 
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from  oni'  rut  tn  repose  its  scarred  and  furrowt d 
coiuitenanci'  in  another  ;  his  second  put  it  into 
some  heather  to  the  rif^lit  ;  his  third  shot  witli 
an  iron  (being  his  fourth  shot  all  told)  sent  it 
Hying  ^^'^'11  "^'''r  ^^^^  heather,  to  lie  not  far  from 
the  ditcii  guarding  the  green,  so  that  he  might 
reasonably  entertain  hopes  of  a  seven,  d.  now- 
played  the  two  more — his  sixth  shot — and  also 
readied  a  satisfactory*  strategic  base  from  which 
to  pitch  over  the  ditch.  His  seventh  saw  him 
safely  on  the  green  about  five  yards  from  the 
hole. 

Now  came  the  crucial  one  off  two  as  plawd 
by  W.  The  ball  was  appreciably  lofted,  so 
much  I  must  admit  ;  but  it  was  far  too  short 
and  was  obviously  about  to  bury  itself  in  the 
ditch.  In  p  IV  Tient  the  whole  aspect  of  the 
game  had  changed  ;  VV.  would  infallibly  have 
to  lift  under  penalty  preparatory  to  playing  the 
like  from  behind  the  water  hazard,  and  poor  de- 
spised G.,  who  stands  on  the  wrong  side  of  his 
ball,  would  be  certain  of  a  half  at  the  very  least. 
Now  we  reatli  the  turning-point  of  the  hole, 
and  perhaps,  indeed,  of  the  match.  W.'s  ball 
pitched  fairly  and  squarely  into  the  ditch,  but 
by  some  miraculous  means  bounced  out  again 
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iiul  l;iv  oil  tlif  f,Mri'n.  \\i-  look  tht^  n^f,Milatinn 
tlir<v  piitis  (o  hole  oiii ,  and  won  the  liolc  in  a 
supt  rl)lv  plixid  tif^ht.  Yhv  sympathies  of  tlu- 
-])((iator  «'»nkl  not  be  othci\vi>e  than  warmlv 
1  iij^aj^'icl  on  (i.'s  behalf.  Ho  played  a  terribly  up- 
liill  f,'anie  with  niagnihcent  loolness  and  daring, 
Hid  I  vow  that  it  was  onlv  bad  luck  that  pre- 
v(  nti  d  him  from  winning  the  hole.  \V.,  as  his 
(Uiie  overwhelming  advantage  dwindl'd,  was 
i^rowing  perceptibh'  nervous,  and  if  he  had  onco 
got  into  that  ditch  it  is  my  firm  conviction  that 
lie  would  never  have  got  over  it.  What  is 
more,  W.  ultimately  won  the  match  by  a  single 
putt  on  the  last  green,  so  that  on  that  one  out- 
rageous piece  of  good  luck  hung  the  whole  fortunes 
of  \\\v.  day. 

Possibly  I  am  prejudiced,  but  the  account  of 
:l:at  one  hoi*'  -appears  to  mc  more  interesting 
than  that  of  a  whole  n>und  played  by  the  whole 
Triumvirate.  If  it  is  not,  then  it  is  owing  to 
th>'  imperfections  of  the  narrative  rather  than 
to  an  inherent  weakness  in  the  incidents,  for  I 
never  saw  half  such  an  entertaining  hole  in  my 
ille.  Oh,  why  was  there  no  cinematograph  there 
i<>  record  its  varied  episodes  foi  all  eleruiiy  ? 

When  I  am  a  millionaire  I  propose  to  liave 
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my  own  private  cinematograph  which  shall  record 
all  the  more  pleasing  incidents  of  mv  golfing 
career.  The  bad  shots,  the  gnashing  of  teeth, 
and  the  hurling  of  clubs— these  I  shall  bury  in 
decent  oblivion,  but  as  to  the  few,  very  few 
really  good  shots,  of  these  I  shall  never  tire. 
There  was  a  certain  stymie  that  I  once  successfully 
lofted  at  the  nineteenth  hole.  U  T  only  had 
that  recorded — my  own  glee,  my  adversaria's  face 
of  gloom,  my  ball  just  disappearing  into  the  hole 
— how  I  would  "  kan  and  love  it  over  again." 
Meanwhile  my  progress  on  the  road  towards 
Park  Lant^  is  so  far  inconsiderable,  and  the  only 
occasion  in  which  I  have  seen  golf  on  a  biograph 
was  at  a  music-hall,  when  it  proved  well  worth 
waiting  for,  even  through  the  intolerable  tedium 
of  a  ballet . 

To  one  wholly  ignorant  of  the  why  or  where- 
fore of  anything  even  remotely  mechanical,  the 
pace  at  which  things  hajipen  on  the  biograph  must 
always  be  mysterious.  One  has  seen  the  crews 
at  the  May  Races  at  Cambridge  rowing — bio- 
grai)hically — a   stroke   with    which   no   crew   on 


this  side  the  Styx  could  hope  to  compete 
visitine  the  music-hall,  therefore,  one  is  ore 
to  see  the  professionals  refuting  that  respect 
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f)ld  maxim  "  slow  brick  "  even  more  emphatically 
than  they  naturally  do.  This  is  not  so,  however  : 
tlie  swing  seems  to  perform  itself  at  its  normal 
j)ace — indeed,  one  is  rather  struck  by  the  slow- 
;:,^~  of  it — but  the  moment  the  ball  is  hit,  crowd 
md  play(  rs  appear  to  rush  after  the  ball  at  a 
i.,:ce  su;.^gestive  rather  of  a  record  time  than  a 
record  score. 

The  putting  is  the  really  exciting  part  of  the 
:iffair.  To  see  a  ball  disappear  into  a  hole  is 
,il\vays  either  delightful  or  honible,  a(X^ording 
t(~  whether  we  ourselves  or  our  opponents  have 
struck  it,  but  in  either  case  there  is  a  moment 
in  which  to  prepare  ourselves  when  we  see  the 
liall  making  straight  for  the  hole. 

On  the  biograph,  however,  we  hardly  see  the 
liole  :  there  is  only  a  l)all  slithering  over  a  grey 
'■irpet  and  suddenly  disappearing.  It  is  really 
lather  thrilling,  especially  as  we  are  in  the  position 
iu;ver  attained  by  iuiman  golfer  of  knowing  the 
future.  Coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before 
111  tlie  form  of  an  announcement  on  the  screen, 
"A.  Herd  holes  an  Eleven-yard  Putt."  We  see 
Ihrd  strike  his  ball  and  encourage  it  with  wild 
L'(  ^ticukitions  of  his  club.  He  is  evidentlv  under 
ihe  impression  that  he  has  not  given  it  enough 
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"  U'.L's,"  but  \vi'  kno'.v  better,  ;incl,  sure  enough, 
a  nevice  suddenly  opens  in  the  i;i(jtn'id  and  the 
ball  vanishes. 

Then  a  gentlcm;in  api)eais  on  the  screen,  about 
to  attack  a  ridiculously  short  putt.  We  wonder 
why  we  are  not  told  who  he  is,  till  we  see  his 
lamentable  effort,  when  we  understand  that  out 
of  charity  the  management  has  suppressed  his 
name.  Before  he  can  show  signs  of  disgust  at 
his  failure  he  and  his  spectators  Hit  rapidly  away, 
to  make  room  for  the  announcement,  "  T.  Drum- 
mond  misses  a  Two-foot  Put*"."  Now,  here 
would  appear  to  be  a  splendid  opportunity  for  the 
enthusiastic  theorist  to  observe  the  true  cause  of 
disaster.  "  We  know  he  is  going  to  miss  it,"  we 
exclaim,  "  let  us  see  whether  he  moves  his  body 
or  takes  his  club  back  crooked,  or  his  eye  up  too 
soon."  Disappointment  awaits  us,  for  he  appears 
to  do  none  of  these  things,  and  we  must  conclude 
that  T.  Drummond  missed  a  two-foot  putt  be- 
cause T.  Drummond  did  not  hit  the  ball  straight. 

After  that  comes  a  most  exciting  picture, 
called  "  A  Firm  Puti  by  J.  Milne."  We  see  a 
blank  green,  with  tlu;  hole  near  the  audience. 
Next  in  the  background  a  pair  of  boots  slowly 
obtrude  themselves,  seeming,  no  doubt,  owing  to 
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the  eccentricities  of  photop^raphy,  to  be  of  colossal 
proportions.  They  are  followed  by  the  legs  and 
club  of  J.  Milne,  who  appears,  bit  by  bit,  like  the 
Cheshire  cat  in  Alice  i]i  Wonderland.  He  directs 
the  ball  towards  the  hole  ;  it  comes  straight  at  the 
right-hand  lip,  and  looks  as  if  it  must  bob  in  and 
out  of  the  hole,  but  no  !  the  putt,  having  been 
termed  by  the  management  a  firm  putt,  is  resolved 
to  justify  its  name,  and  by  a  .  •  preme  display 
of  determination  the  1:  11  just  falls  into  the  hole. 
Then  J.  Milne,  his  boots  and  his  club  flit  away 
once  more  into  the  land  of  drcauis  and  shadows, 
where  live  all  those  wonderful,  unrecorded  strokes 
that  we  are  always  going  to  make. 
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OF    G0L1'L\(;    NAMES 


The  English  i^^olfer  docs  not  like  to  be  told  that 
he  is  inferior  to  his  Srottisli  brother,  or  that  his 
courxs  cire  not  as  good  as  any  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Tweed.  That  lie  should  resent  it  shows  a 
fine  independent  spirit,  and  he  has,  moreover, 
plenty  of  good  arguments  with  whieh  to  justify  his 
position.  There  is,  however,  one  respect  in  which 
he  must  admit  that  the  Scotsmen  have  the  best  of 
him,  and  that  is  in  the  naming  of  their  holes.  On 
most  F.nglish  courses  the  holes,  sa\e  for  one  or 
two  here  and  there,  are  known  by  dull,  prosaic 
numerals,  whereas  in  Scotland  they  have  delight- 
ful name>.  Some  of  them  sound  perhaps  the 
pleasanter  in  Saxon  ears  because  they  have  an 
essentially  Scottish,  and  so  exotic,  flavour,  just 
as  American  jokes  gain  something  of  piquancy 
from  ilic  foreign  hmguage  in  wlrich  tliey  are  so 
often  couched. 
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Yet  the  Scol  ouglit  not  to  be  so  much  iipliflLHl 
as  to  imagine  that  the  superior  nomenclature  of 
his  holes  arises  scjlely  ivom  his  superior  genius. 
It  proceeds  ratlier  from  the  fact  that  golf  in 
Scotland  is  an  old  game,  and  good  names  only 
(ome  gradually  with  the  passing  of  the  years. 
A  course  cannot  spr'ig  suddenly  into  being  with 
eighteen  good  names  for  its  eighteen  new  holes, 
to  say  nothing  of  names  for  the  bunkers.  I  re- 
member that  when  the  Aberdovey  course  was 
lirst  made,  the  chief  ardiitect  christened  all  the 
holes  witli  brand  new  names.  There  were  two 
that  I  recollect— the  "  Burrows  "  and  the  "  Nar- 
rows " — admirable  names,  doubtless  ;  but  nobody 
ever  dreamed  of  using  them.  Then,  too,  there 
was  the  "  Sea-Holl\-,"  but  the  sea-holly  was 
hacked  to  pieces  by  infuriated  niblicks,  and  the 
name  was  lost.  There  were  name^:  in  the  Welsh 
language,  which  no  one  could  pronounce,  and  in 
the  end  only  two,  and  those  the  most  apposite, 
of  the  original  eighteen  survived — "  Cader  "  and 
the  "  Crater,'  the  one  a  mountain,  the  other  a 
punch-bowl. 

We  can  grow  far  fonder  of  a  hole  that  has  a 
name  than  of  one  that  is  onlv  numbered.  Names 
give  an  indelinable  feeling  of  romance  to  a  course, 
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and  tliLie  is  a  sensual  pleasure  in  uttering  them. 
At  the  same  time,  I  am  bound  to  admit  that  it  is 
irritatin;^'  to  hear  people  alluding  to  holes  by  their 
names,  when  we,  who  are  not  intimately  ac- 
(piainled  with  the  course,  know  only  the  numbers. 
In  our  own  minds  we  accuse  them  of  affectation, 
of  a  desire  to  air  their  familiarity — in  two  words, 
of  "  showing  off."  In  just  the  same  way  are  we 
annoyed  with  those  who  talk  of  somebody  by  his 
Chiistian  name,  when  we  are  only  on  terms  of 
surnames  with  him.  1  have  a  distinct  recollection 
of  liaving  once  had  this  feeling  of  irritation  over 
the  names  of  the  h.oles  at  Hoylake,  wliich  is  one 
of  the  few  English  courses  where  there  are  good 
names  constant!}'  and  religiously  used.  By  this 
time  I  have  masLered  those  names  fairly  well, 
and  so  can  show  off  in  my  turn.  I  would  rather 
die  than  talk  of  the  seventh  or  sixteenth,  for  ex- 
ample, when  I  can  lovingly  roil  my  tongue  round 
the  Dowie  or  the  Dun. 

There  are  no  names  that  I  lov'c  better  than 
these  Hoylake  names,  especially  those  that  come 
towards  the  end  of  the  round.  The  Field,  tlie 
Lake,  the  Dun,  and  the  Royal  ;  they  appear 
— cjuite  unreasonably,  I  knov.-  to  have  a  per- 
fect   appropriateness.     They    could    not    be    the 
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liolts  tlu'V  arc  and  havr  any  other  nanvs.  Yet 
iirvrr  was  th<n",  in  fact,  a  more  prcpo>tcrous 
lancy,  lor  there  is  nothing  beantifnl  abont  tlic 
iKunc^  themselves  ;  any  others  wonUI  liave 
il.ine  as  well  in  the  beginning,  jnst  as,  I  snpposc, 
I  he  name  Bacon  wonld  now  apj^ar  tlu-  only 
[i().-,>ible  name  for  the  anihor  of  Hamlet,  it  he 
had  chanced  to  write  that  play,  instead  of  (piite 
another  gentleman   called  Shakespeare. 

Fchxstowe  is  another  of  the   Ivngli^h  courses 
wlure   all   the   nine   holes   have   nanu-s,   some   of 
which  are  in  habitual  use,  such  as  the  glorious 
1^^4  two— Bunk  t's  Hill  and  the  Point— and  all 
are   at    least    reasonably   well    known.     When    I 
went  back  to  play  at  Felixstowe  after  an  absence, 
r^ad  to  sav,  of  more  than  twenty  years,  I  thought 
lliat    I  had  forgotten  all  but  one  or  two  of  the 
names.     Yet  the  sight  of  the  old  Martello  tower 
must    have    stirred   somc>    childish    memory,    lor 
1  found  myself  nun-muring  th"  names  of  "  Bent 
Hills,"    "  I:'  .t  ward    Ho  !  "     and     the    "  Gate," 
without  having  recourse  to  my  card,  upon  which 
they  were  written.     I  don't   think  I   could  ever 
have  felt   so  sentimental  over  these  Felixstowe 
holes  if  they  had  hccw  merely  numbered. 

Here,  then,   are   plenty  of  nam^-  on  Ivnglish 
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courses  ol  which  (Jiie  may  i,m-ow  immodcratrly 
loud,  i)ut  lor  names  wliieh  scx'in  to  have  some- 
thing ol  l)eauty  in  lluMnsclves,  quite  apart  from 
the  merits  of  the  holes,  Scolhmd  is  tlie  hap- 
pier hunting-ground.  The  Hoi,^  o'  (.roi^s,  the 
Heathery  Hole,  and  the  Corner  of  the  Dyke — 
these  have  an  inlinitely  romantic  sound,  even  if 
one  has  never  been  to  St.  Andrews.  Then  there 
is  the  Jockey's  Burn,  a  name  that  it  pleases  me 
to  say  to  myself,  though  I  have  a  reprehensibly 
slight  acquaintance  with  Carnoustie.  But  for 
the  jolliest  names  I  am  not  sure  that  we  should 
not  go  to  Prestwick.  The  Cardinal  is  splendid 
and  dignified  in  the  extreme,  and  best  of  all  in 
my  ears  is  the  Sea-He'therick.  Like  Mr.  Micaw- 
ber  when  he  quoted  "  Auld  Tang  S\'ne  "  and 
was  "  not  exactly  aware  what  gowans  may  be," 
I  am  rather  vague  about  what  sea-he'therick 
may  be,  but  it  is  a  delicious  word. 

These  names,  of  course,  are  unique,  and  be- 
long to  their  own  courses,  and  to  them  alone. 
The  good,  common  names,  the  names  that  corre- 
and   Marv,   and  mav  be  relied 
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on  to  cling  to  a  hole,  are  for  the  most  part  rather 
dull.  Pulpits  and  craters  are  scattered  all  nyer 
the  country,  and  we  know  that  the  one  implies 
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.lU  iimi' (•(••^sar\-  clinil)  to  the  (op  of  a  hill  to  hit 
a  tec  >hot  and  the  oth'T  a  punch-howl  ^mccu 
wliidi  will  haply  conviit  a  vi  ry  had  ap])roac,h 
liiio  a  vny  good  one.  Thou  [hrw  arc  always 
plenty  ot  mountain  ranges,  mainly  Alps,  with 
Mrcasional  Himalayas,  though  in  this  respect 
there  is  a  great  opportunit\-  for  using  more 
rreonditc  names,  if  the  Mid-Surrey  fashion  of 
making  mountains  at  every  hole  becomes  uni- 
\irsal.  There  are  also  lots  of  batth-s,  Majuha 
il  liurnliam,  Spion  Koj)  at  Sunningdale,  the 
alore>aid  Pjunker's  Hill,  and  many  more.  Most 
ul  iliem  -strike  a  -uitahly  disastrous  note  by 
I'linging  to  mind  the  reverses  rather  than  tlu' 
-lueesses  of  British  arms,  and  I  never  remem- 
her  to  have  been  trapped  in  a  Hlenhcim  or  a 
irafalgar,  nor  even  to  have  hit  a  "  screamer  " 
ii\er  some  sandy  Waterloo. 

Compared  with  the  names  of  holes,  those  o{ 
lubs  and  those  strokes  that  are  pKaved  with 
tli'in  are  hopelessly  dull  and  prosaic.  Worse 
iliun  this,  they  are  deceitful  and  mi.sleading  in 
the  highest  degree.  In  fact,  there  is  no  form 
"1  eavesdropping  more  likely  to  lead  to  well- 
:r;  ritcd   punishment    than   that    of   li.^teuing   to 
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ice  on  approaching  given  to  our  advcr- 
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sary  l>v  lii>  <»\vn  tamiliaf  caddir.  with  a  vivw  1<. 
acting    en   it    oui>.  Kh's.     For   «»nr   tiling    we   all 
plav    our    ai)i»r(Ki(li    -Imls    (litT.ivnt  Iv,    and    (all 
111.  in    1)\-    diHiiiiit    naint-.     A    hill    >li«'l    with   a 
wood,  n   .liib   i>  ;i    fnll   shot    all   tli.-  world  ov.r, 
and  ii   we  h.ar  liraid  ask   for  his  bras>\-  w.'  niav 
saff.v   a^suin.>   that    w.-   ar.'   nnlik.ly   to   go   too 
far   witli   a    .  l.'.k  ;     bnt    with    l.-srr   shots   tliat 
vvhicli  A.  .alls  a   lirni  pitch,  15.  will  term  a  stiff 
half-sliot,   and    C    a    fnll    niaslii.-.     I    know,   for 
instance,    that    wlicn    Mr.    Croomc    declares    lii> 
intention   of   plaving    a   "  pn^h   off   tlie    wrists" 
witli  a  spoon,  1  nmst   hit  as  hard  as  [  .an  with 
any    clnb   beiu'atli    the    rank   of    a    (hiver,    and 
shall  then  be  Incky  if  I  get   lionn'. 

If,  however,  the  nomenclatnrc  of  shots  is 
confusing  and  misleading,  the  nomenclature  of 
clubs  is  still  more  s.i.  I  have  a  friend— a  v>  rv 
line  player— who  caressingly  allndts  to  liis 
"  liUlc  baffy,"  a  perfect  bludgeon,  with  wlii.  h 
he  can  carrv  enormous  distances.  Again,  when 
Mr.  de  Montmorency  announces  his  intention  ol 
going  for  the  gr.xni  with  his  "  p\ish-cleek," 
which  has  a  shaft  some  eighteen  inches  in  length, 
experience  has  taught  me  that  it  is  the  part  of 
a  prudent  man  to  play  short  of  the  bunker  and 
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irii-1    (l('sp(rat(  l\-    to    Imlinj;    a    low^    putt.      In 
i»^  tliisc  ras(>s  wi.^dom   luin^s   biltcr  f.\})i  riiiicc   at 

Li-l,  but  till  If  i>  aiiotlur  ^olirr  ot  nn  acquaint- 
aiicf  whose  naiiiis  lor  lii>  clubs  arr  (•ntir<'l\' 
b:illliii,L;  ;  llu'v  aiiiomit  alinost  to  a  seen  i  mile 
-mil  as  is  cinploytd  b\'  Ann  rican  football  plaMTs. 


"An  ex-champion  advises." 

\Vc  wcvo  once  playing  a  foiirsonK^  in  a  thick 
nii>t,  and  my  adversary  had  as  liis  i)artner  a 
(!i-tingnished  cliampion,  who  knew  the  course 
blindfold,  so  that  it  was  jxrmissiblc  to  hope 
that  our  side  might  gain  some  advantage  through 
nvirhoaring  his  advice.  This,  however,  proved 
■  in  utter  delusion  "  Forgan,  sir,"  was  the 
peremptory  command  on  the  first  consultation, 
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wliilr  sltortlv  att(  rwards  .i  "  lull  j)ij).  "  \\;i>. 
imlii  .iti'd.  A  little  latn-  a,i;aiii  tin-  threat  inin 
pli •(];;(  (I  Iii>  word  that  a  "  Iialf-Siini)-^<»11  "  would 
1)0  suIIk  iiiit  tf)  rarrv  a  hunkt  r.  In  tlii^  f  r('j()i((' 
to  rt'miinbcr  that  he  was  wnm^,  for  iIk;  hall 
pluiiijfd  Iua\'il\-  intii  sand,  and  it  a])])!  aiid  that 
a  wliok:  (ji"  lull  Simpson  would  have  hccn  Ixttf  r. 
All  this  took  place  in  the  tlrst  nine  holes,  but 
tju!  (:od(!  was  not  \tt  exhausted,  and  at  a  most 
critical  [)oint,  towards  the  etid  of  the  match,  (jne 
"  Snak(s  "  laid  the  ixall  within  a  foot  of  the  hole 
from  a  range  at  wliicli  it  was  impossible  to  get 
tlie  slightest  glimps(>  of  the  Hag  through  the 
swirling  wreaths  of  mist. 

N<nv  for  the  key  to  the  code.  "  Forgaii  " 
and  "  Simpson  "  of  course  explain  themselves, 
and  refer  to  the  masters  who  respect  ivelv 
fashioned  the  clubs.  The  "  full  pipe  "  is  bv 
no  means  diffuiih  of  solution  to  anybody  wlio 
takes  tlu;  trouble  to  notice  the  heiroglvphics  on 
the  backs  of  liis  irons,  since  the  mark  of  the 
pipe  denotes  that  the  head  was  forged  by  the 
great  Mr.  Stuart,  of  St.  Andrews.  "  Snakes," 
I  must  confess,  beat  me  entire!}',  and  I  eouM 
oj^]\r  insultin^lv  conjecture  tli.st  the  li.'.l!  when 
Struck   with    this    instrument,    had   a    habit    of 
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uiig^lin^  tliiough  hazards  which  it  oiiglit  to  have 
(airiod.     It    :;  pears,    however,    that    the    name 
i(ler>  \i>  a  peeuhar  serpentine  mark  with  which 
a  certain  forger  of  heads— I  fancy  it  is  Stuart 
again— decorates  the  back  u[  his  dubs  for  ladies. 
If  the  system  became  extensively  used,  all  those 
who   have   clubs    forged   by   Mr.    Condic    might 
affectionately   call    them    "  Rose,"    and    in    this 
regard  I  may  add  that   I  know  one  golfer,  of  a 
rather  futile  turn  of  mind,  who  has  alliterative 
l.inale  names  for  his  various  clubs.     His  marine, 
I  know,  is  "  Maud,"  but  the  others  I  have  for- 
gotten ;    there  is,  however,  no  dearth  of  Christian 
names,  and  any   registrar  of  births  can  supply 
an  extensive  and  alphabeiical  list  of  them. 

Needless  to  say,  the  names  of  clubs  must  change 
with  the  times,  and  if  the  old  Blackheath  golfer, 
with  his  red  coat,  knee-breeches,  and  gold 
<'paulcttes,  of  whom  .Mr.  Lenuiel  Abbott  made 
so  charming  a  ])icture,  were  now  to  come  back 
to  earth,  he  wouid  doubtless  Imd  himself  gravely 
luu/led.  The  scraps  of  conversation  that  he 
might  overhear  upon  the  links  would  sound  like 
>»me  foreign  jargon  in  the  ears  of  one  who 
::Ounsiica  m  the  eighiec-ulli  century.  But  one 
need    not    have    played    in    gold    epaulettes    to 
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notice  certain  changes  in  golfing  language  and 
to  "  murmur  a  little  sadly  "  at  them.  Some 
words  go  out  of  use  naturally  enough,  because 
the  things  they  described  have  almost  ceased 
to  exist.  How  seldom  nowadays  do  we  hear  a 
man  call  on  his  caddie  for  his  lofter  or  his  lofting 
iron.  Alas  !  there  are  no  lofting  irons  now ; 
only  horrid  little  stumpy-headed,  pug-nosed 
mashies.  I  had  a  lofting  iron  once — but  I  am 
afraid  of  growing  maudlin.  At  any  rate,  I  am 
almost  convinced  I  could  pitch  better  with  it 
than  with  any  club  I  have  had  since.  I  would 
use  it  now,  but  that  it  has  grown  sadly  thin  and 
worn  with  the  cleanings  of  many  years. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  clubs  with  ugly 
vulgar  names  have  grown  up.  I  do  not  like 
"  Dreadnought,"  though  I  dare  say  it  is  no  worse 
than  the  departed  "  Bulger  "  ;  yet  the  latter 
has  a  pleasant  old-world  sound  in  my  ear.  Then 
there  are  iron  clubs  called  with  an  odious  famili- 
arity by  their  Christian  names — "  Sammies  " 
and  "  Bennies  " — admirable^ clubs  both,  but  one 
could  wish  they  were  called  something  else. 
"  Jife'g^^r,"  too,  is  not  a  nice  word,  though  I  must 
(^onfc'^s  tn  u^ing  it  '^(smetimes.  If  I  do  not  call  tlie 
thing  a  "  jigger  "  I  have  to  explain  to  my  caddie 
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that  I  want  the  iron  with  the  dots  on  its  face — 
a  rather  long-winded  expression.  A  "  jigger  "  is 
something  Hkc  a  "yorker,"  according  to  the  cricket 
professional's  famous  explanation  ;  you  "  don't 
rightly  know  what  t-lse  you  could  call  it."  Still 
it  is  an  odious  name,  and  I  mean  to  make  a  great 
effort  never  to  use  it  again. 
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TO  H.  G.  H. 

(Who  dcchirc^  that  no  amateur  j^olfcr  is  at  his  best  after 

thirty) 

Must  every  year  behold  our  drives  curtailed  ? 
As  just  those  silent  few  unnoticed  paces 
Slip  from  us,  as  another  Horace  wailed, 
Eheu  !  Fugaces. 

And  must  we  all  our  cherished  hopes  resign 
Of  years  of  steady,  stationary  playing  ? 
Must  even  dashing,  slashing  twenty -nine 
Bo  soon  decaying  ? 

And  yet,  sir,  as  I  studied  in   Who's  Who 
The  iecord  of  your  victories,   methought  I 
Saw  with  regret  in  point  of  fact  that  you 
Were  over  fort>% 

Yet  still  a  model  for  us  all  you  stand. 
Those  dainty  short  ap])r()aehes  deftly  culling  : 
Cheer  up,  sir,  time  has  laitl  a  gentle  hand 
Upon  yriur  putting. 

Ami  von  have  raised,   howc'er  the  years  may  pass 
Alike  by   pretty  strokes  and  pleasant  page-;, 
A  monument  that  shall  outlive   the  brass 
I'or  all  the  ages. 
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ON   THE   TEE 


The  costliness  of  education  is  often  complained 
0  of  in   the  public  press   and  elsewhere  by   that 

much  tried  person,  the  British  parent.  Should 
he,  however,  wish  to  obtain,  either  for  his  progeny 
or  himself,  a  grounding  in  golfmg  elements,  he 
must  perforce  cease  from  his  grumblings.  It 
is  indeed  remarkable,  considering  the  astonish- 
ing advance  in  the  popularity  of  golf  and  the 
consequently  increased  profits  of  the  golfmg 
profession,  that  the  best  instruction  from  un- 
doubted masters  can  still  be  obtained  at  the 
very  modest  rate  of  something  like  half  a  crown 
an  hour.  When  we  further  consider  the  utter 
hopelessness  and  weariness  of  a  large  proportion 
•  '1  the  work,  the  fee  appears  even  less  exorbitant. 
Pity  is  freely  bestowed  on  the  pedagogue  man- 
fiilly  trying  to  knee  out  of  ;i  class  wi  smaH,  dull 
boys   a    minimum   of   Latin   elegiacs   upon   the 
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return  of  spring.  Yet  his  task  is  really  not  one 
quarter  so  dispiriting  as  that  of  the  golf  pro- 
fessional, under  whose  eye  a  fat,  middle-aged 
lady  is  wrestling  with  the  art  of  driving.  The 
small  boys  will  by  pure  brute  force  of  dictionary 
and  gradus  ultimately  hail  spring  in  a  given 
number  of  unquestionable  dactyls  and  spondees, 
but  that  the  stout  lady  should  ever  do  more 
than  topple  the  ball  off  the  tec  is  obviously 
unthinkable.  The  small  boy,  again,  may  be 
roundly  abused,  or  in  extreme  cases  beaten, 
and  some  relief  to  the  pent-up  feelings  may 
thereby  be  obtained.  There  is  nothing  to  do 
with  the  lady,  on  the  other  hand,  but  tee  up  her 
ball  again  with  polite  and  encouraging  expressions 
of  impossible  hopes. 

True,  there  are  certain  formalities  which  can 
be  gone  through.  The  left  wrist  of  the  learner 
will,  as  is  invariably  the  case,  have  contorted 
itself  into  a  curious  outward  bend,  and  may  be 
poked  and  prodded  away  till  it  is  under  the 
shaft.  Again,  the  common  female  error  may 
be  combated  that  the  club  should  go  up 
much  faster  than  it  comes  down.  These 
things  the  professional  has  done  so  often  that 
to  do    them    must  be  almost  a  second  nature, 
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and  they  can  luirdly  be  otlieiwist^  than  intolerably 
tiresome. 

The  ancient  order  of  Scottish  professionals 
had  for  the  most  part  a  simple  and  direct  manner 
of  instruction.  "  Look  at  me,"  they  said  in 
effect,  "  this  is  the  way  to  do  it,"  and  forthwith 
they  would  send  the  ball  unerring!}^  away.     At 
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"  '  Louk  ;it  inc,'  llicy  said  in  ct'fect."" 

least  they  had  the  amusement  of  an  occasional 
hit  at  the  ball,  even  if  their  pupils  were  httle 
the  better  for  these  practical  homilies.  The 
modern  professional,  however,  is  a  far  more 
thoughtful  and  conscientious  person,  and  has  a 
great  deal  of  knowledge  and  often  a  great  power 
of  imparting  it.  He  must  surely  be  sometimes 
a  prey  to  the  blackest  despair  when  he  considers 
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the  liours  of  monotonous  reiteration  ahead  of 
iiim,  hours  which  one  is  inehned  to  th.ink  would 
not  be  overpaid  by  many  gtiineas. 

It  might  be  supposed  that,  having  expressed 
such  pity  for  tli*'  teacher  and  such  repugnance 
for  his  task,  I  should  myself  avoid  anythiug 
in  the  nature  of  teaching.  Hut  scratch  the  golfer 
and  you  find  a  pedagogue,  and  in  a  later  part 
of  this  book  I  have  fallen  a  victim  to  the  insidious 
temptation  of  trying  to  impart  elementary  in- 
struction. Here,  however,  I  only  propose  to 
tlirt  with  the  lighter  and  less  solid  aspects  of 
the  subject,  and  I  begin  with  that  piece  of  purely 
superfluous  ornament  the  waggle. 

"  I  know  you  by  the  waggling  of  your  head," 
says  Ursula  to  Antonio  in  Mtich  Ado  about 
Nothing,  and  it  is  an  extremely  discriminating 
observation.  There  is  nothing  in  which  we  so 
easily  recognise  our  brother  golfer  and,  I  may 
add,  nothing  in  which  are  so  intolerant  of  the 
mote  that  is  in  his  eye,  while  oblivious  of  the 
beam  which  is  in  our  own  as  this  matter  of 
preliminary  waggle.  When  we  are  waiting  on 
the  tee  while  the  old  gentleman  in  front  is  play- 
ing his  fourth,  preparatory  to  getting  out  of 
range,  how  fatuous  and  never-ending  appear  his 
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addresses  to  the  ball.  "  Oh.  my  dear  sir,  do 
hit  it  and  be  done  with  it  !  "  we  mutter  with 
withcriiii;  scorn,  and  still  the  old  gentleman 
continues  his  placid  nourishes.  Nevertheless, 
when  we  ourselves  can  at  last  begin  to  waggle 
and  have  fmally  dispatched  the  ball  hurtling 
some  two  hundred  yards  straight  down  the 
course,  we  shall  be  surprised  to  find  that  the 
old  gentleman  has  somehow  managed  to  get 
some  thirty  or  forty  yards  nearer  to  the  green 
than  when  last  we  looked  at  him.  Can  it  be  that 
the  time  we  took  in  hitting  the  ball  was  so  long 
that  he  was  enabled  to  cover  forty  yards  at  that 
leisurely  amble  of  his  ?  It  is  a  sobering  reflection, 
and  we  ought  all,  or  nearly  all  of  us,  to  talk  as 
-Mr.  Hutchinson  once  wrote,  "  as  one  painfully 
conscious  of  exuberance  of  waggle." 

There  arc  several  mysteries  connected  with 
waggling.  Is  it  necessary  at  all,  or  are  we  all 
merely  imitating  the  eccentricity  of  some  pre- 
historic gomng  hero  ?  If  it  is  necessary,  what 
is  its  object  ?  Why  do  we  need  so  much  more 
ol  it  on  one  day  than  another  ?  Why  do  pro- 
fessionals need  so  much  less  of  it  than  amateurs  ? 
Here  are  a  few  of  the  grave  questions  that 
suggest  themselves. 
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As  to  tli<'  first,  it  Stems  Iiojh'Uss  at  this  timr 
ot  cla\  to  mt  alonj;  witlimit  wai^'glin.^.  Even 
tlirsc  cxtraordinaiilv  (luii  k  playtis  wlio  have 
rt'diici'd  it  to  an  absolute  mininuim,  such  as 
Massy  and  Duncan,  still  have  a  distinct  nourish. 
They  are  in  (juitc  a  different  category  iiom  the 
player — onlv  there  is  no  such  playtT — who  merely 
puts  his  club  down  behind  the  ball  and  whacks 
it.  The  nearest  approacli  to  that  impossible 
person  tliat  I  can  think  of  is  Mr.  Lassen,  and 
yet  he  is  not  a  particularly  (piick  player.  He, 
however,  has  practically  no  waggle.  He  puts 
the  club  behind  the  ball,  and  then  taki-s  a  series 
of  observations  of  the  goal  at  which  he  is  aiming, 
but  his  club  takes  liardly  any  })art  in  the  ])er- 
formance.  Still,  he  cannot  be  called  a  total 
abstainer  from  waggling,  and  I  can  think  of  no 
absolute  exception  to  prove  the  rule  that  some 
preliminary  adckesses  are  necessary. 

The  object  of  the  waggle,  so  we  an'  told  in 
the  books,  is  to  se(>  that  everything  is  properly 
adjusted  for  the  stroke  ;  it  is  merely  a  pre- 
cautionary measure  to  ensure  our  gripping 
comfortably  and  having  our  feet  at  the  right 
distance  from  the  bail.  This  may  be  true  in 
some  few  cases,  but  with  the  generality  of  man- 
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kind  tlirwaKk'l*'  piirtaki'S  rutlKr  ot  (hr  nalmv„| 

a   \viiulin--iii,   pn.rrss.      It    hears   a   nscnihlanco 

t"  thr  prdiiuinarv  Kyraliniis  by  whi.l,  a  liaininrr- 

(lirnwvr  ^rets  up  (he  iv(piisitc  amount  ol  steam. 

This  is,   I  think,  true  n,.t   cnly  of  a  mass  o[  iu- 

(httiivnt    pku-iTs,   but   of  somr   wrv  ^rcat   ones 

nul.Hcl.     Tlie  late  Mr.   F.  (i.  Tait   had  a  waggle 

il'at   was   all    his  own,   with    that   characteristic. 

|)i>lon-]ike  ac(i(m  of  the  rigiit  arm.     He  waggled 

^)  almost    entirely   behind   the   ball-there   was    no 

ll-'urishing  ..f  the  club  in   front   of  the  player's 

no<e,  and  from  beginning  to  end  it  was  evident 

<Iiat   he  was   pulling  himself  gradually   t(;gether 

tor  the  culminating  effort,  and  chd  not  mean  to 

strike   till   he   felt    that    the   right    moment    had 

arrived.     Mr.    Hilton    is    another    who    waggles 

Ixliind  the  ball,  and  he  always  gives  me  the  same 

impression    that    lie    is    working   himself   up   for 

tliat    linal    tiger-like  spring   at   the    ball.     Herd, 

again,  gradually    lashes    himself   into  a   sort    of 

divine  fury  before  letting  fly  at  the  ball.     Yet 

Ills  preliminaries  are  as  different  as  possible  to 

-Mr.    Tait's.    for,    while   the   latter's    movements 

^^ere    eomparativelv    leisurely.    Herd's    waggles 

arc  so  rapid  and  numerous  as  to  defy  counting. 

He  has  so  many  little  U'  urislies  as  he  sits  men- 
10 
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ai  iiit;l\'  ilouii  tn  thr  'i)a!l.  and  m'  ni,iii\  quirk 
look-  upuar*!-  iImI  thr  suct ators  mi^lit  ^low 
\\rai\-   \\>if   it    'I'll    that    Hnd   looks   >o   d''li.i;lit- 


lull\'     Iclni  loll-     llir(Ml[;li 


)Ut.     A:-   it    i>,    lif   i-.   ti 


nu'  at  ka-t,  a   iiiot       -ciiiating  player  to  watch, 
but  it  would  b<   ui-\  to  nauir  otln  r>  who,  liaviii- 


M- 


"  lie  >h>  niciuicini;ly  iluwn  lu  ll;u  lull. '■ 

Htrd's  \\af;,i;li'  without   lii>  icdruiniiif;  licrccnLxs, 
"  cast  a  gcntk'  indanclioly  upon  thr  soul." 

In  trutli  I  Ix'licvu  that  tlRiX'  an'  two  classes 
of  wag^lcrs.  TIkto  is  one  class  who  have  a 
waggli'  nionly  bccausr  natuir  ha-  ordaiiud 
that  man  cannot  get   on  altogether  uithout   it  ; 

.-         .-1        .^,     '[•..^.l..,.       AI. ..-..•        1^1111,    111        U''i\-       ritiil 

others   who   indulge   in   the   (piickcst    and   mo>l 
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iiicliinriil.ir\-    aclion    pnssihio.     The    ..tli.r    ,  lass 
wai^'i^lc   hccaus.-   they   cannot    ^vi    sfart.d   tinl.>^ 
lluy  do,  like  tlic  toy  animals  who  Imvc  to  have 
a  kcv   iii^.rhd  into  thrir  .stomachs  hvUnc  thcv 
will  walk  about  flic  floor.     Some  fluiv  aiv  wliom 
it  is  difficult  to  i)lac(>  exactly.     liraid,  lor  instance, 
certainly   docs   not    address   the   hall    to   excess, 
and  yet  there  is  sometiiin;^  about  that  menacing 
httle  extra  shake  of  the  clubhead  towards  the 
hole  which  looks  as  if  it  had  a  distinct  purpose. 
TIh  re  are  a  few  jrolfors— I  (an  think  of  f)nc  in 
l>ar(icular— who  confme    their   flourishes   almost 
entirely  to  their  lower  extremities.     The  one   I 
have  in  mind,  with  whom  I  have  played  many 
and  pleasant  rounds,  places  the  clubhead  on  the 
.ground,    and    then    indulges    in    an    elaborate 
pirouetting    of    both    feet.      According    to    the 
different  stages  of  the  dance,  he  appears  to  be 
aiming  .sometimes  far  to  the  right,  and  sometimes 
''>  the  left;  all  the  time  the  clubhead  remains 
•Ml  the  ground,  and  his  legs  remain  as  stiff  as  a 
p.iir  of  compasses.     It  is  altogether  a  curious  and 
inspiring  spectacle. 

From  the  merely  ornamental  waggle  which 
precedes  the  stroke  I  skip  unbiushingly  over  the 
not   unimportant    business   of   hitting   the   ball, 
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and  K.inc  ;  glorious  Hourish  that  succeeds 

it  :  the  joy  of  [)h(jtographcrs,  the  one  possession 
of  incompetent  lady  players— in  short,  the 
"  follow-through." 

There  is  probably  no  golfer  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  world  who  has  not  on  some  unhappy  day 
remarked    that    he   cannot    follow-through    pro- 
perly, or  come  through,  or  get  his  arms  through  ; 
there  are  numberless  variants  on  the  one  lament. 
So  also  every  one  has  had  times  when  he  felt 
so  overflowing  with  happiness  that  he  had  per- 
force to  boil  over,  as  it  were,  into  a  little  boast. 
He  has   then  remarked  that  he  could  feel  his 
arms  coming  right  through  like  the  sails  of  a 
windmill,  or  some  other  such  rash  words  to  the 
same  effect,  which  amounted  to  a  tempting  of 
Providence.     It  is  a  blessed  fact  that  there  are 
a  few  of  these  days  when  the  club  does  go  right 
through  after  the  ball  :    when  that  ball  feels  not 
like  a  cannon-ball  or  even  a  football,  but  like 
a  yielding  pat  of  butter,  when,  in  short,  we  are 
for  once  in  a  way  doing  that  mysterious  thing 
which  is  called  timing. 

There  is  a  curious  fact  to  be  noticed  in  this 
connection.  We  may  on  two  different  days  be 
driving  equally  straight  and  far,  and  following 
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llnougl,  equally  freely,  ;,„d  yet  our  metliod  of 
fallowing  through  may  xary  from  day  to  day  ; 
nay,  it  may  vary  from  shot  to  shot.     I  do  not 
mean  merely  that  we  feei  as  if  it  were  different. 
There  arc,  of  course,  hundreds  of  different  little 
pet    sensations,    which    exist    only    in    our    own 
imaginations  ;    but  in  this  matter  of  following 
through  I  believe  we  do  look  perceptibly  different 
on  different  clays,  or  we  should  do  so  if  any  one 
would  take  the  trouble  to  observe  us.     There 
are  x-arious   modes   of  following  through   which 
<an    accompany    unvarying    results.     We    may 
finish   in  the  position  of  ideal  orthodoxy   (like 
Harry   Vardon   is   in   reality  and   other   people 
are    when    they    are    photographed),    standing 
straight  up  with  the  club  right  back  over  the 
left    shoulder.     Again,   we    may   find    ourselves 
with  our  arms  pushed  out  high,  stiff  and  straight 
m  fiont  of  us,  after  the  manner  of  Mr.  Leslie 
P>alfour-MeIville.     Or  we  may  be  standing  firmly 
-n  the  right  foot,  with  the  left  toe  cocked  up 
•n  the  air,  like  Taylor,  and  also  like  Dr.  W.  G. 
<irace     preparing    to    address     a     cricket    ball. 
I'lnally,   for  no  ostensible  cause,   our  left  knee 
may  be  bent  forward  and  tlie  right  knee  almost 
touching  the  ground,  even  as  are  the  knees  of 
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Braid  when  lie  f^ocs  out  for  some  heroic  carry 
with  the  brassy.  Needless  to  say,  I  am  not 
so  blasphemous  as  to  sugj:jest  that  we  really 
resemble  these  immortals.  I  only  use  their 
illustrious  names  as  the  best  way  of  illustrating 
my  \arious  meanings. 

Now  this  would  not  be  in  the  least  interesting 
or  curious  if  our  method  of  taking  back  the  club 
also  varied  in  appearance  from  day  to  day.  But 
as  a  matter  of  fact  it  does  not.  We  feel,  of 
course,  entirely  different  creatures  at  different 
times  as  regards  the  upward  swing,  and  can 
scarcely  believe  but  that  our  partner  can  see 
the  difference  too.  Nevertheless,  a  golfer's  back 
swing  has  to  other  eyes  but  his  own  practically 
a  stereotyped  appearance,  save  that  on  his  worst 
days  it  looks  more  quick  and  ragged  than  usual. 
Even  the  most  distinguished  players  have  these 
varying  moods  in  the  matter  of  follow-througli 
— or,  at  least,  some  of  them  have.  Harry  Vardon 
probably  approaches  as  near  to  absolute  uni- 
formity of  style  as  any  erring  mortal  can  do. 
Time  after  time  he  fmishes  in  thot  perfectly 
copper-plate,  photographic  attitude  that  we 
know  so  well.  Mr.  H.  G.  B,  Ellis  used  to  be 
another  who  had  an  absolutely  uniform  finish, 
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whi'-li   is   also   pn'served   in   many   pliotograplis. 
Taylor,  on  the  other  hand,  I  venture  to  assert. 
(loos  vary  perceptibly.     His  finish  seems  to  vary 
in  degrees  of  orthodoxy  and  heterodoxy,  and  on 
some  days  he  is  more  palpably  bark  on  the  right 
foot   than   on   others.     Braid   bends   that   right 
knee  of  his  to  a  very  varying  extent,  but  perhaps 
that  is  not  a  very  good  example  to  choose;    it 
may  be  merely  that  sometimes  he  hits  out  for 
all  he  is  worth  and  more  often  plays  very  well 
within  himself.      Jack  White  occurs  to  me  as 
another  and  a  better  instance  of  \'ariation.     Mr. 
Herman  de  Zoete,  again,  has  sometimes,  or  used 
to  have,  when  one  ever  had  the  chance  of  seeing 
him  play,  a  curious  trick  of  whipping  back  his 
hands  to  a  position  almost  in  front  of  his  face. 
This  really  only  ensued  on  the  follow-through 
proper,  but  it  all  happened  so  quickly  as  to  give 
the    impression    that    he    had    never    followed 
through  at  all. 

I  am  perhaps  going  too  much  into  refinements, 
and,  of  course,  the  broad  outlmes  of  every  man's 
>tyle  (which  include  the  finish)  do  remain  more 
<»■  less  the  same,  but  I  still  think  that  finishes 
<\'-'-  vary  oddly,  and  without  any  apparent  reason. 
Assuming  that   this   is  so,   there   is,    I  imagine, 
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a  mf)ral  to  ])e  drawn  from  it.  If  t1ip  follow- 
tliroiigh  of  one  and  tlio  same  man  can  vary  fo 
much,  it  is  futile  in  the  hifijlicst  degree  for  us  to 
try  to  stereotype  any  p.\rticular  form  of  it.  We 
have  most  of  us  been  tauglit  bv  ^  er  experience, 
and  also  by  Sir  Walter  Simpson,  how  vain  a 
thing  it  is  to  try  to  imitate  our  own  style.  If, 
then,  it  is  foolisii  to  try  to  make  permanent 
some  particular  feature  of  our  back  swing  (which 
is  in  its  essence  more  or  less  permanent),  how 
far  more  hopeless  is  it  to  make  the  attempt  with 
such  a  capricious  and  changeable  thing  as  the 
follow-through  ?  Let  us  accept  the  fact  of 
following  through  merely  as  what  it  is,  the  sign 
of  a  club  properly  taken  back.  Towards  its 
fascinating  flourishes  and  twirls  and  sensations 
it  were  best  to  cultivate  the  most  boorishly 
inattentive  frame  of  mind  of  whi(ii  we  arc 
capable. 
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WITH  IRON  CLUBS 

"  HvKRY  player,"  says  Sir  Walter  Simpson,  "  has 
a  scliome  of  approacliing  known  only  to  himself 
and  his  caddie.-     The  first  part  of  this  statement 
.s  undeniably  true  ;   the  second  can  only  be  so  as 
regards  a  caddie  who  has  carried  the  player's  clubs 
many  times.    Yet  how  often,  regardless  of  common 
sense,  do  we  expect  a  small  boy,  who  has  never 
>ecn    us    play  before,  to  understand  the   finest 
^liades  of  distinction  in  our  scheme  of  approaching 
distmctions  which  would  only  be  perceived  by 
an  mtuitive  genius  amounting  to  second  sight 
^'^•^^ry  one  plays   different  shots  witli   different 
'  l"bs,  and  labels  them  with  different  names. 

It  is  recorded  as  one  of  the  guileful  arts  of  Allan 
Robertson  of  illustrious  memory  that  if  hi.  oppon- 
<nt  had  to  play  the  odd  he  would  call  in  an  audible 
'^•oicc  for  the  urong  ciub  with  intent  to  deceive. 
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No  doubt  it 


was 


very  wicked  of  Allan,  but,  if  it 
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was  a  question  between  one  iron  club  and  another, 
it  was  also  very  foolish  of  the  opponent  to  be 
taken  in,  for  one  golfer's  names  for  his  approach 
shots  ran  b(>  of  little  use  in  guiding  another.  Most 
fallacious  of  all  is  the  expression  a  "  full  mashie  " 
in  the  mouth  of  any  save  thost^  who  know 
thoroughlv  our  own  particular  scheme.  Does  it 
mean  that  the  distance  is  the  longest  that  can  be 
compassed  by  using  the  ordinary  comparatively 
short  and  restrained  swing,  or  rather  hit  with  the 
mashie,  or  does  it  raca.n  that  we  are  to  whirl  the 
club  round  one's  head  as  one  does  whh  a  driver, 
and  play  the  stroke  that  Mr.  Croome  calls  the 
"  illegitimate  shot  with  the  iron  "  ? — I  don't 
know  what  he  would  call  it  if  played  with  a  mashie. 
It  is  the  fact  that  many  people  make  use  of  this 
full  shot  with  a  more  or  less  lofted  iron,  and  that 
others  avoid  it  as  they  would  the  plague,  that 
makes  it  so  hard  for  one  player  to  understand 
or  be  guided  by  another's  scheme  of  approaching. 
Most  great  authorities  tell  us  that  we  ought  never, 
or  practically  never,  to  play  full  shots  with  irons  ; 
"  the  moment  you  begin  to  swing  an  iron  you  go 
wrong,"  is  quoted  as  a  maxim  of  Mr.  Laidlay, 
who  certainly  speaks  with  authority.  Whenever, 
therefore,  we  feel  a  temptation  to  play  this  full 
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shot  with  an  iron  we  arc  told  that  wc  slionld  take 
a  rather  stronger  chib  and  play  a  half-shot  with  it. 
No  doubt  many  of  the  finest  iron  players  hardly 
ov.T  do  play  more  than  a  half-shot,  though  I  am 
inrlined  to   fancy  that   Ihev   play   tlu^   "  illegiti- 
mate "    shot    more    often    than    they    suppose; 
further,  they  have  almost  invariably  V(  ry  strong 
wrists  and  forearms,  and  for  them  it  would  be 
impertinent  to  suggest  any  other  than  their  own 
scheme ;    but    for  the  great    mass   of  golfers    I 
Ixlieve  this  advice  as  to  half-shots  to  be  some- 
thing of  a  snare. 

Most   people   who   are   not   gifted  with  great 
strength  of  wrist  and  forearm  find  (at  least,  this 
is  my  personal  experience)  very  great  difficulty 
in  hitting  any  considerable  distance  with  a  half- 
shot  without  the  gravest  danger  of  moving  the 
body.     There  seems  to  be  an  irresistible  inclina- 
tion to  lurch  forward  with  the  body  in  order  to 
gain  distance,  although  there  is,  in  fact,  no  surer 
method  of  losing  it  ;    to  us  humbler  ones  it  is 
easier  to  keep  the  balance  steady  and  restrain  the 
'orward  movement  of  the  body  by  taking  the  full, 
-  comparatively  full,  s^^ing.     This  shot  has,   I 
Ik,  another  advantage  for  most  people  when 
ying  down  wind,  or  even  on  a  calm  day  :  they 
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And  it  oasi(T  to  get  the  ball  well  into  the  air  with 
a  fnller  swing,  and  so  can  play  boldly  for  the  groon 
with  the  hope  of  a  comparatively  dead  fall.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  against  the  wind  that  we  full 
swingers  with  the  iron  find  out  our  weaknesses  ; 
then  we  envy — oh  !  how  keenly — the  man  who 
can  take  a  driving  mashie  or  a  very  straight-faced 
iron  and  send  the  ball  flying  low  and  hard  into 
the  wind  with  a  half-shot.  As  to  the  full  shot 
with  a  mashie,  that  is  only  permissible  down  a 
wind  ;  to  try  it  against  a  wind  is  almost  inevit- 
ably to  court  disaster. 

While,  then,  we  defend  our  "  illegitimate " 
shot  as  being  well  suited  to  our  humble  powers 
and  as  being  under  certain  conditions  a  really 
useful  stroke,  it  will  be  fatal  if  we  come  to  rely 
on  it  alone  and  do  not  cultivate  some  sort  of  push 
or  half-shot — the  name  is  immaterial.  Many  of 
the  iron-swingers  have  a  distinct  hiatus  in  their 
approaching  scheme,  which  lies  between  the 
gentlest  of  their  full  swinging  strokes  and  their 
ordinary  wrist  stroke  with  a  mashie.  Sometimes 
they  are  lucky,  and  play  several  consecutive 
rounds  without  happening  on  a  stroke  over  this 
their  awkward  distance  ;  then  luck  will  turn,  and 
at  hole  after  hole  they  will  be  confronted  with  a 
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^hot    wl.i,h    is    !(„•    Ihcin   ndllHT   lish    nor   fowl. 
H.iving  attcmplc-d  a  series  of  compromises  and 
made  a  sad  mess  of  them,  they  try  and  bridge 
over  the  gap  by  wildly  purchasing  approaching 
decks  and  "  jiggers."   bnt  the  gap  will  not   be 
entirely  bridged  over.     Therefore  we  must  learn 
.-.,ne  kmd  of  half-way-house  shot  which  has  to  be 
played,  as  far  as  I  understand  the  matter,  a  good 
deal  with  the  right  forearm.     A  friend  of  mine,  a 
very  good  player  and  a  ferocious  critic,  always 
reserves   his   bitterest   contempt    for  those  who 
cannot  play  this  shot  ;  the  forearm  push  is.  he 
declares,    the    most    important    factor    in    golf. 
Perhaps  he  exaggerates  a  little,  but  he  is  certainly 
right  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  bad  thing  to  be  without  it 
altogether.     Let  us,  then,  cultivate  it  assiduously 
I)ut  not  wholly  at  the  expense  of  our  poor  despised 
friend,  the  full  shot  with  the  iron. 

This  expression  "push-shot  "  has  now  become 
so  fashionable  that  it  may  mean  almost  anything  • 
very  often  it  only  means  that  the  player  is  trying 
to  imitate  Harry  Vardon,  and  failing  most  signally 
'"  cIo  so.  Once  upon  a  time  we  never  used  to 
''^■^"-  "f  it  at  all,  and  to  me  it  is  still  rather  a 
iHUziing  tuni.  or  rather,  perhaps,  I  am  puzzled 
by  the  very  varied  uses  to  which  it   is  put.     I 
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very  often  doubt  wlietlier  I  personally  have  e\(r 
played  a  pnsh-sliot  proper  in  the  whole  course  ol 
my  lifi'.  I  remember  once  reading  a  reporl  (,t  a 
match,  from  the  pen  of  a  learned  writer,  in  which 
I  was  described  as  ha\ing  j)la\'ed  a  push-shot  w ith 
a  cleek  up  t(j  the  hfth  hole.  The  stroke  was 
associated  with  the  most  flattering  epithets,  but 
I  was  rather  taken  aback,  because  I  had  only  been 
conscious  of  swinging  my  driving  mashic  as  far 
and  hitting  the  ball  as  hard  as  I  possibly  could. 
Equally,  when  1  watch  golf,  I  frequently  fail  to 
detect  when  a  push-shot  is  being  played.  The 
first  player  in  respect  to  whom  I  ever  heard  the 
term  used  was  Mr.  Mure  Fergusson,  and  his  push- 
shot  I  can  detect.  It  seems  to  me  to  have  been 
very  happily  christened.  But  in  the  case  of 
other  eminent  persons  I  often  think  that  a  half- 
shot  is  a  better  and  more  intelligible  term.  The 
distinction, at  anyrate,  is  as  often  as  not  too  subtle 
for  me,  and  possibly  a  good  many  other  people 
would  play  better  if  they  simplified  their  voca- 
bulary in  this  respect.  For  saying  this,  I  have 
had  to  put  up  with  some  contumelious  abuse  from 
a  friendly  critic.  He  tells  me  that  anybody  who 
is  not  a  hopc;less  imbecile  can  see  from  a  range  of 
a  hundi"ed  vards  whether  or  not  Mr.  de  Montmor- 
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'ii.A'   is   l)layin,^'   lis   push-shot    ,.r   ,i,,(.     W.H,    [ 
\Mil  Kive  him  Ihal    rcdoubtabh"  plawr  ;    ho  cv 
taiiily  Ii  1^  a  stron/^Iv  UKirkrd  m.  (hod,  but,  gener- 
ally >in;i'  U1-,  [  adli.re  to  my  ..riginal  stupidity. 
Anoth.r  lieu-  term,  wliidi  is  rather  misleading, 
tlH.iiqh    admirable    in    it>elf,    i.-,    tlie    "  cluml 


"Tryint,'  i„  luuk  like  :i  pl„,i.       ..pli  ,,f  Harry  X'ardon." 

>''ot,  an  expression,  I  believe,  (,nlv  correctly 
n>cd  with  regard  to  Braid  When  one  has  seen 
I5iaid  play  this  particular  stroke,  "  dunch  "  is 
''itlH'r  a  gor.l  descriptive  \u>vd  ;  it  is,  indeed, 
■'lnio.t  onomatopccic.  It  conxcys  the  uonder- 
inl  force,  wonderfully  contmli.d,  the  dixot  sent 
i^nrtlmg    through    the    air,    ihe    ball   tearing   its 
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undcv Mliti,!^'  w.iy  tliioiif^'h  ;i  nnss  wind.  Hut 
tind  .1  ^nlj.r  who  has  ni\tr  xcii  Hi.iid  play: 
tell  him  that  thfic  is  a  >h()t  caUcil  tht'  "dmuh," 
and  that  lie  !•>  (<>  play  the  stroke  siif,'f,'ested  to 
liis  mind  In'  the  sound  of  tiic  nanu\  My  im- 
pression is  that  \\v  would  lift  his  club  up  liif,'h 
over  his  head  and  bury  it  in  the  turf  al)out  two 
inches  behind  the  ball  ;  in  other  words,  Ik;  would 
play  something  very  like  the  conuuon  nibli(  k 
shot.  On  the  other  hand,  tell  him  to  play  a 
half-shot  with  a  straight-faced  iron,  taking  eaie 
to  keep  his  body  under  rigid  control.  He  will 
not  play  the  stroke  as  well  as  Braid,  but  he  will 
have  some  sort  of  idea  as  to  what  he  is  to  do. 
Bundling  by  ear,  if  I  may  so  term  it,  is  dangerous 
work. 

I  don't  know  if  any  word  has  ever  been  coined 
to  express  another  tremendous  shot,  the  half- 
shot  with  an  iron  chib  as  played  by  Mr.  Maxwell. 
I  doubt  if  there  is  any  one  word  in  the  language 
which  is  equal  to  the  task,  though  possibly 
Mr.  Guy  Ellis,  who  used  to  invent  wonderful 
words  for  different  shots,  could  design  one.  I 
have  said  that  with  the  ordinary  and  incom- 
petent v-eison  th(^  gre.i.t  diOic'ilty  in  playing  a 
half-shot   is  to  prevent  the  body  from  lurching 
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forward.  Well.  Mr.  M,.xuell  dors  not  prevent 
i',  hv.  enronrages  tlie  Inn  h  and  glories  in  it.  Ih, 
l""ls  his  by  n.)  means  inconsiderable  w.-i^^ht 
forward  with  the  cencentrated  fenuity  of  a 
battering  ram  and  away  fhes  tlu-  ball,  very  low, 
very  straight,   and   an    nnconscionable   distance.' 

;j  It  is  tlie  most  alarming  shot  of  a  most  alarming 

f  player. 

Tlie   word    "  dunch  "   has.   as    I   have   said,   a 
sound    as    of    one    frantically    burying    his    .  hib 
in  the  depths  of  a  bunker,  and  .o  by  a  natural 
transition    1    come    to    the    nibli.k.     I    do    not 
speak    of    it    as    an    ai)pr()aching    club,    though 
nowadays  the  niblick  do.'s  a  good  deal  of  delicate 
pitching  in  addition  to  the  dirty  work  which  is 
Its   natural    lot.     I   speak    of   it    m    its    original 
capacity  of  a  very  present  help  in  trouble. 

At  a  course  with  which  I  am  well  acquamted 
tliere  was  at  one  tmie  no  professional,  and  the 
I'-reman  at  a  neighbouring  carpenter's  shop 
">ed  to  act  as  a  sort  of  amiteur-professional 
and  nnpart  some  very  elementary  instruction  to 
>urh  scholars  as  he  ,ould  get.  His  nivariable 
practice  was  to  put  two  or  three  balls  in  a  narrow 
■  aidy  diaiu  on  tlie  way  to  the  second  hole  and 
Hatch  his  pupils'  ineffectual  efforts  to  hack  them 
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out,  for,  he  would  say,  "  you  are  sure  to  get  into 
many  bunkers,  and  therefore  the  first  thing  to 
do  is  to  learn  to  get  orit  of  them."  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  such  methods  were  calculated 
to  attract  learners,  but  that  professor  had  at 
any  rate  grasped  the  fact  that  niblick  play  is 
an  art,  and  not  merely  an  inspiration. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  a  golfer  who  has 
made  a  deplorable  muddle  of  an  apparently 
simple  shot  in  a  bunker  advance  the  singular 
excuse  that  the  ball  lay  too  well.  This  is  a 
terrible  confession  of  weakness,  but  it  is  a  weak- 
ness to  which  many  are  subject,  though  they 
may  know  better  than  to  admit  it.  There  are, 
no  doubt,  greater  possibilities  in  the  way  of  a 
complete  foozle,  when  the  ball  lies  perfectly 
clean  on  smooth  sand  :  even  the  very  greatest 
can  occasionally  fluff  these  treacherous  little 
shots,  and  Taylor,  in  his  famous  match  in  the 
linal  of  the  "  News  of  the  World  "  tournament 
against  Robson,  missed  one  at  the  tenth  hole 
in  the  second  round,  that  came  near  t*)  costing 
him  very  dearly  indeed.  It  is,  however,  a  very 
rare  mistake  with  a  professional,  and  there  is 
nothing,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  in  which  ho 
mr)ic  clearly  excels  the  amateur  than  in  this  art 
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of  chipping  a  clean-lying  ball  out  of  a  bunker. 
Even  the  humbler  professional,  the  rest  of  whose 
game  inspires  no  particular  awe,  is  usually  a 
past  master  of  this  shot,  perhaps  because  in  his 
younger  days  he  was  for  ever  illicitly  chipping 
about  with  his  master's  mashie  on  the  broken 
and   sandy   country   around    the   caddies'   shed. 


"  For  ever  chipping  alxuit  with  the  nia.ster's  mashie." 

it  appears  to  me-and  I  speak  as  a  confirmed 
lluffer-that  most  people  in  playing  the  shot 
take  the  club  too  straight  up  and  down,  under 
an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  necessity  of  picking 
up  the  ball.  To  play  thus  demands  the  genius 
of  Massy,  who  plays  all  his  short  pitches  with  an 
extraordinarily  abrupt  lift  of  the  club.  It  i^  .1 
fascinating   style,    but    woe    be    to   its    imitator 
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for  the  slightest  inaccuracy  means  certain  dis- 
aster. A  tkitter  stroke,  in  which  the  chibhead 
travels  near  the  surface  of  the  sand  as  long  as 
possible,  seems  to  allow  a  larger  margin  of  error. 
The  ball  may  not  be  hit  quite  clean,  and  yet  tx- 
scuffled  out  of  the  bunker  somehow. 

Most  of  us  beyond  doubt  arc  rather  afraid  of 
these  clean-lying  balls  in  bunkers,  and  feel  more 
comfortable  when  we  can  take  a  whole-hearted 
slog  into  the  sand  behind  the  ball  and  explode 
it  out  rather  than  hit  it.  But  when  the  hole 
is  too  far  from  the  bunker  for  us  to  be  able  to 
gauge  the  force  of  our  explosion  with  any  nicety, 
we  have  to  harden  our  hearts  and  take  the  ball 
clean,  and  a  horrid  business  it  is,  made  the  more 
aggravating  by  our  opponent's  audible  grumbles 
that  we  have  got  a  teed  ball  when  we  ought  to 
be  up  to  our  neck  in  sand.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  must  never  think  that  if  the  ball  lies  clean 
in  a  bunker  it  is  our  bounden  duty  to  hit  it 
clean,  regardless  of  circumstances.  To  do  so, 
when  the  bunker  is  quite  close  to  the  hole,  is  not 
as  a  rule  the  act  of  a  wise  man  ;  rather  must  we 
take  a  prodigious  lot  of  sand,  so  that  the  force 
of  the  explosion  is  nearly  spent  by  the  time  it 
reaches  the  ball,   but  is  just  sufficient  to  drop 
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it  limply  on  tlio  green.  It  is  extraordinary  how 
often  this  shot,  if  we  play  it  properly,  lays  the 
ball  dead,  or  nearly  so,  but  as  a  rule  we  fall  into 
what  :\rr.  Bob  Sawyer,  though  not  in  allusion 
to  sand,  called  "  the  vulgar  error  of  not  taking 
enough." 

No  doubt  the  sight  of  the  ball  lying  cleanly 
makes  it  more  difficult  to  refrain  from  hitting 
it  first  and  the  sand  afterwards,  but  even  with 
a  badly  lying  ball  in  a  bunker  to  top  is  the  most 
frequent  of  errors.     Braid  says  that  most  people 
m;ike  the  mistake  of  not  standing  far  enough 
htliind   the   ball.     Perhaps   the   idea  of  coming 
stiaight  down  is  too  predominant  in  our  minds, 
and  we  stand  too  much  over  it  in  order  to  chop 
the  harder,  but  probably  all  these  various  errors 
tbat  can  be  made   in  a   bunker  are  neither  so 
serious   nor  so   frequent   as   the  simple   one   of 
removing  the  eye  from  the  ball.     That  is  always 
with  us. 

More  difficult  and  important  than  either  of 
!lie  shots  I  have  mentioned  is,  as  I  at  least 
l'"lieve,  the  bunker  shot  which  lies  midway 
between  the  two.  It  is  what  may  be  called  a 
li.ilf-shot  with  the  niblick,  when  the  ball  does 
not  lie  clean  enough  for  us  merely  to  tlick  it  out. 
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and  yet  there  is  no  pressing  reason  for  our  hitting 
us  hard  as  we  can.  To  be  sure  we  can  get  over 
our  difficulties  by  playing  a  shot  of  a  volcanic 
type  and  regulating  with  infinite  precision  the 
distance  we  hit  behind  the  ball  ;  but  this  is  not 
the  way  of  the  masters  of  the  niblick,  so  far  as 
I  have  observed  them.  No,  they  hit  moderatelv 
hard  with  a  comparatively  short  swing  of  the 
club,  kei)t  well  under  control.  In  fact,  it  is  a 
lialf-shot,  and  just  as  the  half-shot,  when  the 
ball  lies  upon  turf,  is  one  of  the  standing  tests 
of  a  golfer,  so  this  half-way  shot  out  of  sand 
finds  out  the  weakness  of  many  of  us. 

Mr.  Low,  who  knows  as  much  about  the  use 
of  the  niblick  as  any  one — not,  I  hasten  to  add, 
from  compulsory  experience  but  from  voluntary 
study — tells  us  that  "  a  light  niblick  is  of  little 
use  in  sand,  or,  at  any  rate,  its  use  is  narrowed 
down  to  one  shot — the  full  smack  or  dig."  It 
is  comforting  to  think  that  some  of  our  lack  of 
skill  comes  from  our  niblick  being  an  insufficiently 
formidable  bludgeon,  bul  I  am  afraid  that  does 
not  wliolly  account  for  it.  No  doubt,  however, 
Mr.  Low  is  quite  right,  and  n  great  many  niblicks 
are  neither  heavy  enough  nor  lofted  enough. 
Naturally,   if   one   wants   the   very  latest   worfl 
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in  any  particular  kind  of  club,  one  flies  to  the 
unequalled  collection  of  Mr.  H.  E.  Taylor,  and 
Mr.  Taylor  has  in  his  bag  a  magnificent  specimen 
"f  the  niblick.  It  has  a  shaft  like  the  mast  of 
a  ship,  and  is  so  tremendously  lofted  that  the 
blade  appears  to  be  lying  on  its  back  staring 
straight  up  to  heaven.  It  is  a  king  amongst 
niblicks,  and  belongs  to  that  race  which  Mr. 
Low  describes  as  "  sonsy-faced,  saucer-counte- 
nanced billies,  of  which  no  man  need  be  ashamed 
c:ven  to  be  observed  in  handshake." 

There  is  one  piece  of  advice  as  to  niblick  play 
in   scoring   competitions   which   can   be   backed 
up  by  an  historical  instance.     It   is,   never  to 
forget,  in  the  agony  of  the  moment,  that  you 
are  entitled  to  tee  and  lose  two  shots.     In  the 
St.  George's  Cup  of  1898  Mr.  Hutchinson  led  the 
l^^^d  comfortably  in  the  morning,  and  was  doing 
well  in  the  second  round  till  his  ball  got  em- 
bedded in  the  black  timber  terraces  on  the  face 
of  the  Maiden.     I  should  be  sorry  to  state  how 
many  he  took  to  the  hole,  but  I  know  that  he 
declared  afterwards  that  he  had  quite  forgotten 
tfiat  there  was  any  possible  alternative  to  hacking 
the   ball   gn  ,   y   out.     It   certainly   was   one   of 
life's  little   ironies    that   such  a  disaster  should 
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befall  one  who  must  know,  if  any  man  does,  the 
rules  of  golf,  and  who  is  also,  as  far  as  my  experi- 
ence goes,  the  most  accomplished  player  out 
of  difficulties  in  the  world. 

To  say  that  is  high  praise,  but  I  am  sure  that 
I  have  never  seen  any  one  who  had  such  in- 
genious methods  of  getting  out  of  trouble  or 
such  an  infinity  of  resource.  There  are  few 
golfing  gifts  of  which  I  feel  more  envious  than 
that  one.  Th.c  advantage  that  a  really  great 
player  can  gain  in  bunker  play,  presuming  that 
the  bunkers  are  not  made  so  impossibly  vindictive 
as  to  reduce  all  players  to  the  dead  level  of  the 
"  common  thud,"  is  wonderful.  The  mere  cer- 
tainty of  their  getting  the  ball  out,  if  it  is  humanly 
possible,  is  a  great  asset,  but  they  do  much  more 
than  that  :  they  put  it  on  the  green  ;  they  not 
infrequently  lay  it  dead.  We  others  need  not 
aspire  to  such  diabolic  excellence  as  that,  but 
we  should  like  to  have  such  a  degree  of  skill  with 
the  niblick  as  not  to  be  unduly  terrified  of 
bunkers. 

We  should  drive  all  the  straighter  for  not  being 
frightened  ;  we  should  go  more  successfully  for 
a  long  carry  because  our  luvarts  were  lighter.  We 
might  be  reformed  and  regenerated  altogether,  if 
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we  wnvild  only   practise  with   tlic   niblick  ;    but 
that  is  just  what  W(;  will  not  do.     Some  while  ago 
the  powers  that  be  at  Walton  HeaUi  conceived 
the  luminous  idea   of  making   practice  bunkers 
instead  of  the  usual   practice  putting-greens  in 
front  of  the  club-house.     No  doubt,  the  bunkers 
were  well  worth  the  getting  out  of,  for  IMr.  Fowler's 
skill   in   making  them   is   only   equalled  by   his 
ferocity,  but    apparently  there    were    but     few 
students  of  the  niblick  whose  enthusiasm  enabled 
them  to  bear  the  inevitable  flood  of  ribald  merri- 
ment from  the  club  verandah,  since  the  bunkers 
have  now  vanished  and  turf  reigns  in  their  stead. 
For  that   matter,   to  strike  a  ball  through  a 
fusillade  of  deliberate  and  provocative  shouts  is 
really  a  difficult  matter.     I  was  once  plaving  a 
foursome   at    Woking,  and  by  the   ninth  green, 
which  lies  close  to  the  high-road,  we  came  across 
an  army  of  fifty  or  sixty  small  boys,  the  inmates 
of  a  home,   or,  as   I  should  imagine  from  their 
conduct,  a  reformatory.     We  succeeded  in  holing 
out  through  a  storm  of  cries, such  as  "  Well  played, 
Oxford  !  "    and  "  Now  then,  Eton  !  '     hut   wh(  n 
we  got  on  to  the  tenth  tee  the  whol.   bod\  began 
to  shout  in  a  measur' d  and  imposing  cad<nce, 
"  One — two — three."     The  "  om- — two  "   for  the 
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waggle  was  not  so  bad,  but  to  know  that  a  sten- 
torian "  three  "  would  come  at  the  exact  moment 
of  hitting  the  ball  was  really  paralysing.  Having 
once  before  experienced  the  same  treatment  on 
another  course  from  two  partially  intoxicated  old 
ladies,  I  managed,  by  a  miracle,  to  strike  the  ball 
with  the  middle  of  the  club— indeed,  it  was  one 
of  the  few  I  did  so  strike  that  afternoon  ;  but  our 
adversaries'  ball  took  refuge  in  the  nearest  bunker, 
where  they  had  ample  opportunity  of  practising 
those  varieties  of  the  niblick  shot  that  I  have  so 
laboriously  described. 


CHAPTER    III 


THE  PUTTER'S  ART 


Thkre  is  an  agreeable  story  told  of  a  famous 
billiard  professional,  who  was  taken  to  Hoylakc 
for  his  first  sight  of  a  game  of  golf,  at  a  time  when 
a  championship  was  in  progress.  He  remarked 
that  the  game  appeared  to  be  exceedingly  in- 
teresting ;  but  there  was  one  thing  about  it  that 
he  could  not  understand  ;  why  did  the  players, 
when  they  were  on  the  putting-green,  first  knock 
the  ball  up  to  the  hole,  and  then  put  it  in.  That 
more  than  one  stroke  should  be  necessary  seemed 
to  him  quite  ridiculous,  and  I  believe  that  on 
having  a  club  put  into  his  hand,  he  proceeded  to 
show  that  one  stroke  was  all  that  he  needed  from 
any  quarter  of  the  green. 

The  non-golfer  always  feels  an  utter  contempt 
for  the  golfer,  not  only  for  his  lack  of  skill  upon 
the  green,  but  also  the  length  of  time  which  he 
devotes   to    his    intensely    solemn   preliminaries. 
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The  spcetach-  of  an  cininont  plavor  ^'rovcUing  deep 
in  thought  ovrr  a  putt  of  four  fcvt  is  to  him  simply 
.'bsurd,  and  flure  are  even  a  i,M,od  many  people 
wlio,  in  spit.'  of  In  iuK  K"lf.  IS.  think  the  studying,' 
of  putts  a  more  atl-ctation.     Whether  the  views 
ol  these  eritics  arc  soiuid  or  unsound,  I  think  they 
are  really  very  ungrateful  to  the  players  whom 
they   watrh.     Tli.  y   profess   to   be  irritated  and 
bored  with  the  Iru^^^th  of  time  consumed  on  the 
greens,  but  in  u.dUv  the  prolonged  walkings  up 
and  down,  ponderings,  crouchings,  and  consulta- 
tions with  caddies  add  greatly  to  the  excitement. 
If  everybody  went  straight  up  to  his  ball  on  the 
green  and  hit  it  without  more  ado  we  should  not 
enioy  half  tlie  thrilling  moments  that  we  do  in 
watching  a  golf  match.     To  see  Massy  crouching 
down  behiiid  his  ball  in  his  most  characteristic 
attitude  and  then  after  a  prolonged  scrutiny  rise 
to  his  feet   with  a  sorrowful  shak(>  of  the  head 
works   us   up  to  a   pleasurable   pitch  of  excite- 
ment.    The  habit  of  brooding  over  the  putt  can, 
needless  to  say,  be  carried  too  far,  but  a  little 
of   it   is  splendid  fun.     That  it  is  good  for  the 
player   himself  must    be   admitted,  if  we   judge 
by  results.     Most  of  the  good  putters  take  a  very 
deliberate  survey  of  the  ground,  and  I  know  one 
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1  ntlnisiastic  player  — an  admirahli-  holer-out 
at  a  pinch — who  derlarcs  (hat  he  can  h"K- 
any  putt  if  h.'  nnlv  ln<)k<  at  it  hm<^  cnouj,!). 
IJcin;,'  a  very  considerate  person,  he  sometimes 
hurries  unduly  over  his  putts,  and  so  misses 
them. 

To  be  able  to  make  so  bold  a  declaration  argues 
a  confidence  in  his  power  of  hittin,L(  the  ball  clean, 
which  few  golfers  can  feel.     My  friend  would  have 
the  approval  of  Braid,  who,  in  niculcating  the 
severest    study    of    the    line,    states    that    "  the 
mechanical  part  is  comparatively  simpl(\"     That 
is  just  what  most  of  us  do  not  lind  it.     We  know 
l)y  experience  that  we  very  often,  do  not  hit  the 
i)all  truly,  and  all  the  while  we  arc  brooding  we 
have  an  uncomfortable  feeling  in  the  ba  k  of  our 
minds  that  all  our  trouble  will  be  thrown  away 
by  our  hitting  off  the  heel  or  the  toe  instead  of  the 
centre.     That  this  is  so  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
most    people   will   look   most   carefully   at    .heir 
putts  as  long  as  they  are  winning,  but  when  things 
l)t.gin  to  look  black  they  evince  a  tendency  to 
hurry.     They  do  not  really  btlieve  in  the  efficacy 
of  study,  and  in  their  despair  will   not   continue 
to  make-believe.     It  is  a  sign  of  our  own  weak- 
ness that  we  lavish  praise  on  a  man  who  goes  on 
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laboriously  studying  his  putts  when  he  has  much 
leeway  to  make  up. 

With  many  people  the  .. ,  d veiling  process  on 
the  green  serves  a  double  purpose.  It  may  reveal 
to  them  a  secret  about  the  line,  and,  at  any  rate, 
it  soothes  them  down  to  a  calm  and  collected 
frame  of  mind.  It  is  Jack  White,  I  think,  who 
has  confessed  that  he  often  looks  at  the  line  solely 
with  this  object,  and  that  the  study  is,  in  reality, 
a  pretence.  Mr.  Hilton,  too,  has  a  story  in  his 
reminiscences  of  how  on  an  important  occasion 
he  could  not  get  his  putter  to  assum.e  the  proper 
position  behind  the  ball.  As  a  last  resource  he 
took  another  fictitious  look  at  the  line  on  a 
perfectly  flat  green;  then  down  went  the 
putter,  all  right  this  time,  and  in  went  the 
crucial  putt. 

The  time  that  we  spend  in  studying  the  line 
of  particular  putts,  long  though  it  be  and  in- 
furiating to  those  who  fume  and  fret  in  our 
immediate  wake,  is  as  nothing  to  that  spent 
in  wondering  over  the  eternally  baffling  mystery 
of  putting  itself.  Even  the  least  theoretic  of 
golfers  must  admit  to  having  experimented  at 
different  times  with  different  methods  of  putting, 
aud   tliose    who   uie   frankly   experimental   have 
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spent  innumerable  hours  over  it,  only  perhaps 
to  confess  in  the  end  that  though  for  some  it  is 
an  art,  as  regards  themselves  putting  is  purely 
a  matter  of  inspiration.  I  remember  one  day 
when  the  greens  of  Sunningdalc  were  swept  by 
a  fierce  wind  and  so  peculiarly  terrible,  a  great 
argument  arising  in  the  club-house  as  to  the  right 
and  the  wrong  way  of  putting.  It  resolved 
itself  mainly  into  an  argument  between  two 
good  putters,  the  one  of  the  tiexible,  the  other 
of  the  stiff-wristed  school.  To  be  sure,  it  is 
rather  like  arguing  one  of  those  absolutely  hope- 
less old  questions,  such  as  the  respective  merits 
of  Dickens  and  Thackeray.  The  one  side  can 
produce  a  famous  putter  with  a  flexible  wrist, 
who  is  as  good  as  Vanity  Fair  ;  the  other  instance 
a  stiff-wristed  champion,  who  is  equivalent  to 
David  Copperfield,  and  ao  they  go  on  for  ever 
and  ever.  Still,  one  listens,  in  the  hope  that 
one  of  the  disputants  will  give  vent  to  some 
inspired  sentence  which  will  teach  one  to  putt 
well  for  evermore. 

I  suppose  every  one  would  rather,  ceteris 
paribus,  putt  as  prettily  as  possible,  and  there 
is  very  little  doubt  that  those  who  putt  with 
a   flexible  wrist  are  the  best   to  look  at.     Mr. 
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Low   is   the   classical   instance,    and   otheis   are 
Mr.  Charles  Hutchings  and  Mr.  Herbert  Fowler, 
the  latter  of  whom  takes  the  club  back  an  extra- 
ordinarily long  way  from  the  ball,  and  hits  it  a 
wonderfully  smooth  blow.     The  last  two  are  both 
very  fine  billiard  players,  and  Mr.  Fowler's  style 
especially  bears  an  analogy  to  that   of  a  good 
player  hitting  c.  billiard  ball.     Yet  on  the  other 
side  is  Mr.  Sidney  Fry   who  has  been  in  the  very 
forefront  of  amateur  billiards,  and  yet  putts  with 
a    comparatively    stiff    wrist,    and    is    capable, 
perhaps,  of  holing  more  long  putts  in  a  short 
space  of  time  than  any  one  living.     Mr.  Maxwell 
provides  another  of  the  more  forcible  arguments 
for  the  stiff  wrist,   and  there  is  another  thing 
which  is  worth  mentioning  about  his  putting, 
and  that  is  the  straightness  of  the  arms  ;    they 
seem  to  hang  straight  down  from  his  shoulders, 
as    he    addresser    the    ball,    with    scarcely    any 
bending  at  the  elbows.     This  last  feature  seems 
worthy  of  admiration,  for,  as  I  am  personally 
and  painfully  conscious,   too  much   bending  of 
the   elbows   makes   one   very   much   tucked   up 
and  cramped. 

Mr.  Lassen,  who  is  quite  in  the  first  flight  of 
putters,  once  assured  me  that  the  secret  of  hoUng 
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out  short  and  shortish  putts  was  to  allow  no 

movement  of  the  wrist  ;    but  this  must  indeed 

be  an  art  which  conceals  art,  for  there  is  not 

the  slightest   appearance  of  stiffness  about   his 

methods.     Another  good  putter  whom  I  know 

confided   to    me   that   when    the   greens   at    St. 

Andrews  were  very  keen  and  glassy  he  putted 

with  the  top  of  the  shaft  glued  against  the  inside 

of  his  left  arm,  or  even  inside  the  sleeve  of  his 

coat,  in  order  to  get  a  rigid  and  immobile  wrist. 

However,  as  I  have  never  seen  him  employ  this 

method,    and    have    often    en\'ied   his    excellent 

putting   in   his    normal   and   frce-wristed   style, 

I  can  express  no  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  the 

device.     To  quote  one  more  authority,  the  late 

Mr.  Everard  laid  it  down  in  his  book  that  the 

wrists  come  into  free  play  in  the  long  putts, 

but  that  at  holing-out  range,  which  he  defined 

;is  within  about  sixteen  feet  of  the  hole,  flexion 

')f  wrist  should  cease  and  a  system  of  stiff  arm 

and  wrist  should  be  adopted.     He  added  that 

many  whose  opinions  were  entitled  to  respect 

advocated  loose  wrist  play,  and  that  it  was  a 

matter  of  individual  preference.     That  no  doubt 

i^  tlie  (onclusion  of  the  matter,  but  T  do  believe 

that  while  the  best  putters  of  either  school  may 
12 
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bo  equally  good,  the  very  worst  putters  in  the 
world — they  must  be  \ery  bad,  indeed,  to 
deserve  the  title — putt  with  a  wrist  as  hard 
as  iron. 

Another  point  over  which  much  argument 
arises  is  the  comparative  importance  in  putting 
of  the  position  of  the  feet.  There  are  those  who 
declare  that  provided  a  man  is  hitting  the  ball 
clean  he  can  stand  how  he  pleases,  and  that 
conversely  if  he  is  hitting  it  badly  he  cannot 
by  means  of  his  feet  drag  himself  from  his  slough 
of  despond.  There  are  others  who  say  that 
stance  is  half  the  battle,  and  that  the  altera- 
tion of  an  inch  or  two  in  the  position  of 
the  feet  may  mean  all  the  difference  between 
triumph  and  disaster.  If  this  last  proposi- 
tion be  true,  and  personally  I  incline  to  the 
view  that  stance  is  decidedly  important,  a 
great  complication  is  added  to  life,  since 
in  the  ranks  of  good  putters  there  are  so 
many  diverse  models  between  whom  we  must 
choose. 

For  example,  I  have  hanging  before  my  eyes, 
as  it  were  as  my  text,  a  photograph  of  one  of 
t!ie  best  putters  in  the  world,  Jack  White,  putting, 
be  it  said,  with  an  ordinary  putting  cleek  that 
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li.is  not  even  so  much  as  a  wry  neck.  Ho  is  getting 
very  well  down  to  the  ball  ;  indeed,  the  peak 
(if  his  cap  almost  obscures  liis  countenance. 
His  right  foot  is  very  nearly  behind  the  ball, 
wliilf  his  right  elbow,  well  tucked  in,  rests  per- 
ceptibly upon  iiis  right  thigh.  It  looks  a  vvork- 
inanlikc   attitude,   and  yet   a  word  of  warning 
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"  \  mir  right  clhow  embedded  in  your  thigh  and  the  top  of  the 
shaft  running  into  the  pit  of  your  stomach."' 

may  well  be  given  to  the  earnest  student  of  the 
deck  who  would  model  himself  too  closely 
on  it. 

In  that  attitude  Jack  White  can  hit  the  ball 
cleanly,  and  Mr.  Hilton  is  another  fine  player 
u-hn  has  something  of  a  similar  style,  but  their 
less    talented    imitators    will    almost    inevitably 
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find  themselves  feelinp;  woefully  cramped.     When 
your  right  foot  is  behind  the  ball,  so  that  you 
almost   hit   it  with  the  club,  your  right  elbow 
firmly  embedded   in  the  thigh  and  the  top  of 
the  shaft   running — saving  your   presence — into 
the  pit  of  your  stomach,   I  can  most  feelingly 
assert  that  you  will  find  it  extremely  difficult 
to  hit  the  ball  freely.     When  the  last  remnant 
of  a  sense  of  freedom  departs  there  goes  with  it 
all  hope  of  holing  a  putt,  and  you  have  to  pull 
yourself  together — with  a   severe  crick  in  your 
back — and  begin  life  all  over  again.     That  right 
foot   behind   the   ball   is,    I   think,   a   dangerous 
snare,  as  is  too  open  a  stance  in  any  department 
of  the  game.     At  first  you  feel  as  if  you  can  see 
the  line  so  beautifully  ;    then  you  unconsciously 
exaggerate  it  a  little,  you  fall  into  the  error  of 
imitating  your  own  style,  and  finally  comes  the 
crash,  sudden  and  appalling,  when  you  feel  as 
if  tied  into  an  inextricable  knot  and  incapable 
of  giving  the  ball  anything  more  than  a  stiff 
little  poke. 

I  was  much  impressed  one  day  by  a  remark 
of  one  of  the  very  best  of  cleek  putters,  that  he 
thought  everybody  ought  to  me  an  aluminium 
club,  as   it    made   the   thing   so   much  simpler. 
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Ho  spoke  of  the  Schenectady  pattern,  at  in  tluit 
respect  his  advice  has  since  become  illegal.  The 
diuct'  of  it  is  for  many  of  us  that  we  cannot  gain 
even  the  most  elementary  control  ovit  an 
aluminium  club  of  any  pattern  whatsoever; 
there  is  a  fatal  irclination  to  push  the  ball  to 
the  right,  and  the  nearer  we  get  to  the  hole  the 
I  art  her  we  push  the  ball  out. 

If,  however,  we  cannot  use  the  club,  we  can 
at  least  watch  others  who  think  tliey  can,  and 
come  to  some  conclusions  on  the  matter.  It 
appears  pretty  char  that  he  who  would  use  an 
aluminium  putter  must  play  an  even,  swinging 
stroke,  with  plenty  of  follow-through  ;  there  is 
something  about  the  flat  sole  that  demands 
that  the  club  should  be  taken  well  back  and 
smoothly  along  the  ground.  Braid  makes  an 
admirable  model  ;  he  goes  through  the  per- 
formance so  slowly — almost  artificially — that  it 
can  be  studied  at  leisure.  When  we  watch  a 
natural  born  putter  such  as  Mr.  Low  with  his 
wooden  weapon,  our  eyes  are  so  dizzied  with 
the  graceful  whole  that  we  forget  to  study  the 
details.  If  we  cannot  master  the  aluminium 
club,  it  is  the  manlier  and  wiser  course  to 
admit    our   weakness    and   go   humbly   back  to 
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tlu-  (icck,  hut  tlun  arc  soino  fin."  plavcrs  who, 
while  dinging  ol)Ntinatelv  to  the  ahnninium 
puttir,  insist  on  using  it  as  if  it  wvrv  a  (I.rk  ; 
they  take  the  chil)  back  a  very  short  \va\-  and 
give  the  ball  a  little  tap. 

With  these  words  wc  conic  to  another  question 
in  putting— the  distance  that  the  club  is  to  be 
taken  back  beliind  the  baU.    That  the  club  should 
be   taken   back  away  from   the   ball   is  a  piece 
of    highly    respectable   wisdom    that    has    come 
down  from  those  who  played  in  tall  hats,  and 
no  doubt   it  is  very  good  advice  indeed.     The 
club  taken  well  and  freely  away  from  the  ball 
does,  as  a  rule,  mark  the  best  putters,  not  only 
those  who  use  wood  or  aluminium,  but  also  those 
who  play  with  cleeks.     I  have  already  quoted 
Mr.  Fo\\ler,  and  Massy  is  another  who  provides 
a  very  conspicuous  instance  among  cleek  putters. 
It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  these 
players  have  an  exceptional  touch  and  a  natural 
gift  of  putting,  and  it  is  not  for  them  a  matter  of 
infiiutc  difficulty  to  take  the  club  back  straight. 
How  different  it  is  with  most  of  us  ;    we  take 
the  club  out  to  the  right,  where  it  describes  a 
flourish  like  a  pig's  tail,  or  we  pinch  into  the 
body    so    that    the    ball    after   appearing    to   go 
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.traiMht   invuriablv  screws  round  iW   Kit   hand 
lip  of"  the  holi'. 

X,,\v  it   would  appear  that   th>>   farther   hack 
wc   take  tiie   club   the  greater   is   the  scojh'   for 
th.se    iK.rrible    errors,    and    the    converse    pro- 
p,  Kit  ion   sliould   likewise    hold   good,    wherefore, 
when  the  club  is  going  back  particularly  crooked. 
there  is   virtue   in   a   heavy  putting   cK>ek  taken 
back  quite  a  short  distance  from  the  baU.     The 
stroke   then   becomes   something   of   a   tap,   but 
there   is    no   reason   wliy   we   should   not    follow 
through  though  we  take  back  the  club  only  a 
little  way.     I  am  inclined  to  think  that  there  is 
a  good  deal  to  be  said  lor  it.  when  once  we  have 
dehnitely  despaired  not  only  of  using  the  grand 
club,  but  also  of  acquiring  the  grand  manner  in 
putting.     Or    perhaps    I    should    rather    put    it 
uiore   guardedly,   that    it    is   well   to   keep   this 
method  in  reserve  for  those  lamentable  occasions 
when  the  grand  manner   fails   to   come  off.     1 
should  add.  however,  this  painful  warning,  that 
the   patient    is   not   likely   to   find  himself   per- 
manently   cured;     a    dreadful    day    will    come 
when  he  will  tap  too  much  and  not  follow  through 

enough. 

That  word  of  warnmg,  though  it  ha^  a  dopair- 
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ing  ring  about  ,t,  IS  nwuv  or  Irs.  ,ru..  about  every 
^>>tuM    ol     putting    y.t    di^onvncl.    since    no'- 
body  bas  yet   sucovdd  in  aluavs  putting  w.ll 
<^r  rv.u   respntably,  uv,  at    least,   I    bave  n.wr 
'^•^•'^^^''1'    tobndbun.     However,  it  f  never  dis- 
covered a  new  and  intalHble  nietliod  of  putting 
I  l>clicvc-  myself  to  be  tbe  discoverer  of  a  new' 
putter.     By  tins  I  do  not   mean  a  club,  but  a 
gentleman  who  wields  one,  and  I  am  immensely 
proud    of    him.     1    will    not     reveal    his    name 
although   I   believ.   him   to   be  at    this   n^oment 
sale   on   the   other  side   of  the   Atlantic  Ocean 
doubtless   practising  assiduously   at    the   perfect 
swing.      He    IS    the    only    golfer    I     have    ever 
yet    seen   who,  as   regards   putting,  has    carried 
iir-st     principles     to     tlieir     logical     conclusion 
and     steadfastly     adheres     to     the     resulting 
style.  ^ 

Everybody  who  has  ever  read  a  golfing  text- 
book has  imbibed  ad  nauseam  the  doctrine  which 
prescribes  that  in  taking  back  the  club  we  are 
to  turn  our  wrists  over,  and  at  tiie  same  time 
turn  the  club  face  gradually  away  from  the  ball 
It  IS  the  ABC  of  the  golfing  theorist  as  regards 
all   the  strokes  save   one;    but   when  it    comes 
^u  putuiig.  the  turmng  movement  of  the  wrist 
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f4t'nfrall\-  i)Uivs  a  compaiitivcK-  suhsidiar\  [>art. 
Not  .so,  howivir,  with  my  lof.,'i(  al  and  thorough- 
going friend.  \lv  lia.s  rcduLcd  golf  to  its  siinpkst 
terms,  in  wliich  tlicrc  is  one  way  of  fitting  the 
ball  for  rvcry  concidvabic  stroke,  and  that  which 
i>  right  for  driving  must  also  be  right  for  putting. 
Wlurefort-  it  comes  about  that  when  he  has 
quite  a  short  putt  to  play  he  turns  the  face  of 
till'  club  right  away  from  the  ball  in  the  taking 
ot  it  back.  I  am  quite  sure  I  have  never  seen 
anybody  carry  this  principle  to  anything  like 
the  same  length  in  putting.  This  method  has 
the  most  singular  appearance,  for  it  seems 
incredibly  long  odds  against  the  face  ever  getting 
back  to  the  right  angle  in  time  to  hit  the  ball. 
On  the  other  hand,  one  is  also  buoyed  up  by  a 
hope  of  an  opposite  description — namely,  that 
the  right  wrist  will  become  obstreperous,  and 
turn  the  club  over  so  \iolently  that  the  ball 
will  be  dispatched  in  the  direction  of  square 
leg.  If  one  tries  the  method  for  oneself — and 
in  an  endless  and  futile  search  for  putting  truth 
I  have  tried  it  once  or  twice — one  feels  as  if  one 
was  describing  a  circular  movement,  absolutely 
inimical  to  straight  putting.  Yet  my  pheno- 
menon,  alone  among  golfers,   can   putt    for   all 
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the  \vorlcl  like  a  circular  saw — or  what  I  imagine 
a  circular  saw  to  be  like — and  yet  get  tlic  ball 
into  the  hole.  The  movement  of  his  club  is 
more  than  anything  else  like  that  of  a  door 
being  opened  and  shut.  If  I  had  Mr.  Vaile's 
felicitous  touch  in  the  matter  of  diagrams, 
which  it  is  mH'dU\-^s  to  say  I  have  not,  I  should 
draw  a  picture  of  a  shut   door  which  I  should 
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"  Like  a  (lour  being  opened  and  sluil." 

call  Fig.  I,  and  that  I  should  liken  to  the  putter 
head  at  rest  behind  the  ball.  Then  in  Fig.  2  tlie 
door  swings  open  on  its  liinges,  and  in  the  same 
way  the  putter  head  swings  back  behind  the 
ball,  not,  as  we  have  learned  in  childhood,  as 
far  as  possible  along  a  straight  line,  but  far 
inward  towards  the  player's  feet.  In  Fig.  3, 
the  slamming  of  the  door,  the  door  comes  swing- 
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ing  back  on  its  hinges,  and  in  the  same  way  the 
putter  face  comes  turning  back  towards  the 
ball  till  at  that  minutest  fraction  of  time  when 
it  is  at  right  angles  to  the  line  it  hits  the  ball, 
and  sends  it,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes, 
straight  into  the  hole. 

Having  written  so  far  and  then  read  what  I 
have  written,  I  am  plunged  into  utter  despond- 
ency by  the  fear  that  my  description  is  quite 
incomprehensible    and    intolerably    dull.     I    can 
only  say,  in  the  hope  of  being  simpler  and  more 
intelligible,  let  any  one  take  a  putter  and  swing 
it,  on  an  infinitely  smaller  scale,  exactly  as  he 
would  a  driver,  and  let  him  see  if  he  does  not  feel 
exceedingly    peculiar   and   uncomfortable.     Per- 
sonally, I  find  my  phenomenon  enormously  in- 
teresting because   I  have  always  had  a  feeling 
that  it  would  be  so  dehghtfuUy  simple  to  putt 
with  just  a  little  tiny  piece  of  one's  driving  swing, 
but    somehow    in    practice    the    thing    seemed 
impossible.     The  phenomenon  declares  that  the 
only  difhculty  he  hnds  is  in  quite  the  short  putts. 
In   order  to  turn  the   club  to  any  perceptible 
extent  he  has,  he  declares,  to  take  it  back  rather 
farther  than  necessary,   and   this   is   a   distinct 
ditticulty,  for  which,  however,  he  is,  I  am  certain, 
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evolving  some  remedy  in  his  gigantic  and  ne.er- 
restmg  mtellect. 

Soon,  I  hope,  he  w.ll  come  back  from  America 
to  show  ,t  to  us.  and  then-oh.  beautiful  vis.on- 
we  shall  never  putt  badly  any  more. 
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TO  A  feat;  er  p. all 

The  name  of  Allan  still  1  trace 
Upon  thy  yellow  wrinkled  face: 
I   love  to  fancy  his  the  srace 

And  skill  that  played   thee; 
And  wonder  were  the  boldness  mine 
To  smite   that  toii^h  old   hide  of  thine. 
Could    I   strike  out  some  spark  divini^ 

Of  ]]\m  tliat  made  thee. 

His  ])olislied  art,    his  counsels  sage. 
Faint  echoes  of  a  l>y!j;one  a.ije, 
Arc  nuui^ht  to  vanclals  who  engai;e 

In   beating  Hogey, 
And   thee,   my  d  ..r  old    friend,   dismiss 
With   kindly  tolerance  as  "  This 
Laudator  acti  tonporis, 

Tliis  {)oor  old  fogey." 

Yet  some  day  on  the  farther  shore. 
Thou  and  thy  brothers  lost  of  yore, 
With  gutty  and  witii  rubber-core 

Shall  sport  together  : 
Ah  !   tlien  thy  proud  old   heart  shall  ^  ,vell 
To   hear  them  still  of  Allan   tell, 
Unonquered  on   the  asphodel 

With  trusty  feather. 
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PRELIMINARY  OBSER\ATIONS 

^^  The  purport  of  the  following 

^^^^^  chapters   is   sufficiently    ex- 

J^^^L        plained  by  their  title.     They 

Mf^K^^       are  intended  for  the  genuine 

y     ^  ^^     beginner,   if  such    a   person 

/  jM        ^    still  exists.     And   since  the 

^  ^^   bicycling    beginner    is    still 

sometimes    to    be    seen    by 

twilight  in  the  more  secluded  of  London  squares, 

I  may  presume  by  analogy  that   there  are  still 

some  people  in  the  world  who  have  never  learned 

or  tried  to  learn  the  game  of  golf.     Consequently 

I  am  going  to  begin  at  the  very  beginning,  and 

those   who   know  all    about   it  will  be  morally 

justified  in  skipping. 

All  books  of  instruction  conscientiously  begin 

with  remarks  on  the  clubs  and  balls  which  the 

learner  is  to  use,  and  the  clothes  he  is  to  wear. 
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As  to  his  golfini?  clothes,  T  will  say  nothing  save 
that  he  is  to  have  good  stout  nails  in  his  boots, 
and  that  he  will  be  on  the  whole  ill  advised  if 
he  wear  a  stiff  white  shirt  front.  As  to  golf 
balls,  let  him  buy  the  cheapest  he  can  get  and 
then  he  will  waste  the  less  time  in  looking  for 
them,  an  aggravating  process  wholly  inimical 
to  satisfactory  practising. 

As  to  clubs,  there  is  just  a  little 
^^         more  to  be  said.     1  propose  to  start 
^t         my   learner    with    a    comparatively 
^^^       modest    equipment    of    four    clubs, 
\^|^     and  I   should    advise    him    to    buy 
VV^   them  from  a  professional  rather  than 
TX         in  a  large  shop.     In  the  latter  he 
will,  in  the  first  place,  be  hopelessly 
bewildered  by  the  number  of  clubs  around  him, 
and  in  the  second  he  will  very  likely  be  allowed 
too  complete  a  liberty  of  choice.     The  professional 
will  be  able  to  save  him  from  buying  clubs  that 
possess  some  superficial  and  meretricious  attrac- 
tions, but  are,  in  fact,  palpably  unsuited  to  him. 
The  first  of  his  four  must  be  some  form  of 
wooden  club.     I  would  give  him  a  brassy  rather 
than  a  driver,  because  I  think  it  balances  better 
and  more  easily  in  inexpert  hands.     It  should 
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bo  fairly  stiff  and  fairly  short,  and  it  should  have 
t lu"  fare  well  and  liberally  lofted.     The  bej^Mnncr's 
ta>k  will  be  at  first  a  hard  one,  and  the  thing 
that  he  NviU  find  hardest  will  be  to  get  the  ball 
into   the   air.     Let   him.   therefore,   have   every 
possible  encouragement  in  the  shape  of  a  lofted 
club.     When  he  becomes   more  skilful  he  will 
fmd  it  quite  easy  to  change  to  a  club  that  is 
straighter  in  the   face.     Meanwhile  he  is  much 
better  taught  by  kindness   than   severity,  and, 
indeed,  any  one  who  should  begin  his  golf  with 
a  club,  having  little  or  no  loft  might  easily  come 
to  hate  the  game  so  much  as  to  give  it  up  in 
despair.     Next,  I  would  have  him  ask  the  pro- 
fessional for  a  reasonably  straight-faced  driving 
iron,  which  I  choose  in  preference  to  a  cleek, 
because  it  is  for  most  people  decidedly  the  easier 
weapon  to  play  with.    Then  he  must  have  some 
pitching  club,  and  I  suppose,  since  the  dear  old 
lofting-iron  is  nearly  extinct,  that  it  will  have 
to  be  a  mashie.     Let  the  mashie  be  as  long  in 
the  face  as  possible,  because  there  is  more  room 
.,n  a  long  face,   and  not   too  deep,  because   a 
shallow  face  looks  easier  to  play  with,  and  looks 
arc  by  no  means  to  be  despised.     Also,  I  would 
add  that  the  mashie  should  be  reasonably  heavy. 
13 
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There  is  an  undoubted  fasciniition  about  a  very 
light  and  toyUke  mashie,  and  it  may  be  made 
to  do  wondrous  things  in  skilful  hands,  but  its 
uses  are  much  more  circumscribed  than  that  of 
a  lu'avier  club,  and,  moreover,  T  fancy  that  it 
makes  the  tiuiiug  of  the  stroke  more  difficult. 

Finally,  there  is  the  puttcM",  and  as  to  that  let 
him  give  a  fairly  free  rein  to  his  fancy,  excert 
on  this  one  point  :   the  putter  must  not  be  mad(> 
of  gun-metal,  the  specious  glitter  of  which  may 
attract  his  ignorant  eye.     There  is.  needless  to 
say.  no  vice  inherent  in  the  metal  itself,  but  for 
some   occult   reason   all    gun-metal    putters   are 
made  absolutely  straight  in  the  face,  and  I  think 
some  slight   degree  of   loft   is   almost  essential. 
Unless  he  feel  some  strong  predilection  for  some 
other   club,  which  it  might  be  a  pity  to  baulk, 
I  should  recommend  him  to  buy  an  aluminium 
putter  of  the  type  that  Braid  has  made  famous, 
for  the  reason  that    I    think   it  makes    putting 
rather   an    easier   business   than   an    iron   club, 
though  Heaven  knows  that  it  is  hard  enough  with 
any  club.     Now  he  has  got  his  four  clubs,  and  so 
no  more  of  preliminaries. 
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URIX'INr, 

There  are  those  who  contend  that  the  golfing 
novice  should  begin  by  learning  to  coax  the  ball 
mlo  the  hole  at  the  radius  of  a  foot,  and  then 
work  backwards  through  long  putts  and  short  and 
long  iron  shots  till  he  finally  arrives  at  the  crown- 
mg  glory  of  the  full  drive.     There  may  be  a  good 
deal  in  this  contention,  but  the  project  is  really 
.    Utopian    one    since    the     thing    about     golf 
which  attracts  the  beginner,  and  for  that  matter 
the  seasoned  player,  is  the  power  of  sendmg  the 
ball  vast  distances  through  the  air.     If  he  is  not 
allowed  to  do  that,  he  will  very  likely  break  loose 
and  throw  over  his  mstructor  altogether.     It  is 
well  therefore,  to  make  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and 
begin  in   the  orthodox  way  with  driving,  but  I 
nitend  to  be  quite  stern  in  one  respect  ;  the  pupil 
nuist  not  begin  straight  away  by  endeavouring 
to  hit  the  ball.     He  must  be  content  for  a  little 
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^vlalo  with  acquiring  tl>o  right  way  to  move  his 
arms  and  legs  in  taking  the  chib  ba<k.     He  may 
then  bring  it  down  if  he  Ukes  upon  an  unolfendmg 
aandehon  or  daisy,  and  when   he  has  done  this 
often  enough  to  feel  tolerably  comfortable  he  may 
be  allowed  to  aim  at  a  solid  ball.     The  longer, 
however,  he  ran  .urb  his  impatience  and  keep 
away  from  the  ball  the  better  for  him  ;    there 
is  no  tcllincr  how  rich  may  be  his  ultimate  reward 
for  having  begun  by  resolutely  concentratmg  hi. 
mind  upon  the  swing  alone. 

Now  the  first  thing  to  do  with  the  club  is 
clearly  to  catch  hold  of  it.  and  what  there  is  to  be 
said  on  this  point  will  also  apply,  with  perhaps 
slight  modifications,  to  those  strokes  in  the  game 

other  than  driving. 

\bout  the  right  and  wrong  way  of  performing 
this  simple  act  of  gripping  the  club  a  vast  deal  has 
been  written,  but  within  hmits  it  is  best  to  let  the 
learner  have  his  own  way.     If  he  has   played 
much  at  other  games  the  chances  are  that  there 
is  not  a  great  deal  amiss  with  his  natural  methods. 
There  are,  however,  one  or  two  things  he  must 
not   do-or  at   least,   unless  he  is  an  eccentric 
genius,  he  had  much  better  not  do. 

In  the  first  place,  he  should  not  hold  his  hand. 
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far  apart,  lest  instead  of  wor 


kin^  harmoniously 


they  should  war  ag 
totrether   he   holds 


ainst  one  a 
them 


nother 


The  closer 


the  better.     Secondly, 


,nd  this  is  vei 


y  important,  he  mi 


st  not  hold  his 


th  the  shaft  in  such  a  way 


left  hand  far  undernea 
,U;a  he  cannot  catch  sight  of  his  own  knuckles. 
H  h.  holds  the  dub  in  this  manner  he  will  fmd  an 
dmost  insuperable  difficulty  in  turning  his  wrists 
,n  the  way  to  be  subsequently  indicated  to  him. 
Let  him,  therefore,  make  up  his  mind  at  the  start 
that    even  if  he  does  not  in  the  least  understand 
why    he  must  hold  his  left  hand  in  such  a  way 
that' when  he  rests  the  club-head  on  the  ground 
,..  can  get  a  reasonably  good  V        ,f  his  knuck  es. 
U  is  probable  that  this  will  fee.  at  first  a  htle 
uncomfortable  ;  he  must  bear  that  with  fortitude. 
If  it  feels  really  too  uncomfortable,  he  has  prob- 
ably done  what  the  most  mature  of  golfers  are 
apt  to  do,  namely,  exaggerated  the  cure  til    it 
has  become  a  disease  of  itself.     He  may   then 
venture    to   let    perhaps    one   knuckle   disappear 
f,om  view.     As  to  his   right   hand   he   may  be 
allowed  more  latitude  ;    and  if  he  likes  to  hold 
that   hand   rather   underneath   the   shaft  by   al 
means  let  him  do  so.     He  should,  however,  avoid 
.  vice-like  gnp  in  the  right  fist,  such  as  he  would 
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,p,,,v  to  a  .Ticket  bat  ■.  an.l.  generally  speaking, 
the  more  he  ean  hM  the  -lul,  in  his  lingers  rathe, 
,h.n  ,n  the  nahn  ,,f  Ins  han..l  the  better.  One 
,„„r..  pomt  al„mt  the  gr.,>  is  worth  talking  about 

..„1  that  is  the  position  of  the  thumbs.     It  use, 
onee  to  be  thought  crinnnal  to  lay  the  left  thumb 

down  the  shaft,  but  things  are  so  greatly  ehanged 
that  tins  is  to-day  precisely  the  way  in  wln,h  the 
„,o,t  <listinguishe.l  of  player.  h,.Ul  tben  dubs. 
It  thereh.re,  the  learner's  hrst  instinct  ,s  to  lay 
th'e  left  thunrb  along  the  shaft,  by  all  means  let 
,,i„.  „„ey  it  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  .(  ho  desues 
,.,, her  lo  coil  the  thumb  round  the  shaft,  he  luad 

nuuh   better   do   so.     As   to   the   r.ght    thunrb. 
„„v..ver,  I  would  be  nv.rc  dogmatic,  and  urge 
hinr,  whatever  his  instinct,  to  lay  .t  over  and  no 
straight   down   the  shaft.     Most   people   htrd  , 
d.fficult  to  swing  the  club  freely  w.th  the  nght 
tlunnb  straight  down,  and  there  is  a  tendency- 
at  least,  I  have  found  it  so-to  take  the  club  too 
straight  up  and  down,  wUh  the  action  of  a  man 

,l,opphrg  wo.,d.     There  are  one  or  two  promtnent 

exceptions,  as  there  are  to  every  rule,  but  cei- 

tainly  the  great  majority  of  good  i>layers  let  that 

,i„1,.  thumb  lie  over  and  not  down  the  shaft  ; 

indeed,  the  majority  .s  so  ovcrwhelmmg  that  lo. 
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management  of  his  hands  or  wrists  ;  it  does  not 
much   matter   which   one   calls   it. 

To  be  sure  he  has  also  a  body  and  two  legs 
and  a  head,  and  they  have  all  got  to  play  their 
part.  If,  howe\er,  the  hands  and  wrists  do  the 
right  thing,  the  head,  body,  and  legs  will  be 
delighted  to  follow  them  like  a  flock  of  shee]). 
Therefore  he  must  pay  the  deepest  attention  to 
his  hands  and  wrists,  and  so  he  comes  to  the 
doctrine,  which  has  been  many  times  explained 
before,  of  turning  the  wrists  away  from  the  ball. 

Sometimes  an  illuminating  catchword  is  the 
best  way  of  starting  an  ex]:)lanation,  and  there 
is  one,  the  invention  of  a  well-known  professional, 
which  seems  to  me  to  be  very  clarifying  to  the 
brain.  "  (iive  it  the  back  of  the  left  hand,"  he 
says,  which  may  be  interpreted,  "  Hit  with  the 
back  of  the  left  hand." 

Now  let  any  one  hold  the  club  in  his  left  hand 
only,  and  swing  it  thub  one-handed,  keeping  this 
one  idcvi  predominant  in  his  mind — that  he  has 
got  to  hit  with  the  back  of  liis  left  hand.  He 
will  feel  in  all  i)robability  much  as  if  he  were 
playing  a  ba<  k-handcd  stroke  at  lawn  -  tennis 
with  his  left  hand.  V-ry  well— and  that  is  no 
bad  description,  in  a  few  w  ords,  of  what  a  golfmg 
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stroke  ouglit   to  feci  like.     However,  feeling  is 
not  (luite  enough  ;  we  must  analyse  what  motions 
are  gone  through  in  order  to  produce  the  sensation. 
Therefore,  let   the  learner  go  through  this  one- 
handed  action  once  more,  and  let  him  do  it  so 
slowly  that  he  can  watch  his  hand  and  wrist, 
and   see  what  they  are  doing.     He  will  notice 
that  the  moment  the  club-head  begins  to  move, 
the  left  wrist  and  hand  begin  to  turn  over  and 
upwards,   so   that   the   knuckles   are  very  soon 
])()inting  up  to  heaven.     At  the  same  time  he 
will  observe   the  head  of   the  cl- ^  performing 
what  he  will  probably  consider  the  most  singular 
antics.     As  the  left  wrist  turns,  the  face  of  the 
club  begins  to  turn  right  away  from  the  ball,  so 
that  after  a  little  while  it  also  is  facing  up  to 
heaven.      When    the     learner    has    thoroughly 
absorbed  the  idea  that  the  golf  swing  begins  with 
this  turn  of  the  left  wrist,  and  the  consequent 
turning  of  the  club-face  away  from  the  ball,  he 
lias  accomplished  no  inconsiderable  thing.     He 
need  not  try  to  take  the  club  back  a  long  way 
with  one  hand.     That  might  impose  rather  an 
undue  strain  upon  his  unaccustomed  wrist.     The 
point    of   this    one-handed   exercise    is    that    he 
should  get  an  idea  of  the  correct  beginning  of  the 
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stroke,  and  as  the  way  in  which  the  chib  travels 
backwards  for  the  lirst  few  inches  will  control  all 
its  ultimate  gyrations,  this  is  intensely  important. 
Golf  is^  however,  played  not  with  one,  but  two 
hands,  and  so  wc  come  to  a  two-handed  swing. 
As  the  learner  is  now  going  to  attempt  to  make 
such  a  swing  as  he  would  actually  make  at  a 
ball,  it  will  be  well  to  interpose  here  a  few  remarks 
as  to  how  he  should  stand.     This  is  a  question 
on  which  I  do  not  feel  disposed  to  waste  a  g.cat 
many  words.     In  the   fust   place,  it    is   clearly 
of  supreme  importance  to  leel  natural  and  com- 
fortable.    In  the  second  piace,   I  am  afraid  to 
be  dogmatic  for  a  particular  reason.     A  certain 
number  of  years  ago  learned  authorities  laid  it 
down  that  the  right  foot  should  be  behind,  and 
not  in  advance  of  the  left,  and  they  proved  by 
apparently   irrefutable   logic  that    this    attitude 
must  be  the  easiest  in  which  to  swing  the  club 
correctly.     Yet    to-day    the    enormous    majority 
of  good  players  stand  with  the  right  foot  slightly 
in  ad\ance  of  the  left,   wherefore  it  appears  to 
me  to  bo  rash  to  dogmatise. 

The  chances  are  that  if  tiie  learner  walks  up 
to  the  ball  with  an  opi-n  mind  and  takes  his 
natural  stance,  he  will  And  himself  standing  more 
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or  less  "  square,"  that  is  to  say,  an  imaginary 
line  drawn  between  his  two  heels  will  be,  roughly 
speaking,  parallel  with  the  line  in  which  he  pro- 
poses to  drive  his  ball.  Let  hi.n  avoid  standing 
with  cither  foot  very  markedly  in  advance  of  the 
other  ;  subject  to  that  proviso,  whatever  feels 
most  comfortable  will  p.robably  be  best. 

He  should  not  have  his  feet  very  close  together, 
lest  he  be  too  unstable,  nor  very  far  apart,  lest 
he    feel   strained    and   stiff.     Also,    and   this    is 
important,  he  must  not  stand  too  near  the  ball. 
His  instinct  will  almost  invariably  be  to  get  as 
near  the  ball  as  possible,  for,  so  he  will  speciously 
argue,  the  nearer  one  gets  to  it  the  more  likely 
one  is  to  hit  it.     He  must  accept  it  as  the  fruit 
of  experience  that  this  is  not  so,  and  that  he 
ought  to  stand  as  far  off  as  he  can  with  comfort. 
I  do  not  like  laying  down  any  law  in  feet  and 
inches,  and  if  the  learner  takes  care  to  let  the 
club  rest  on  the  ground  at  its  natural  angle,  with 
neither  the  toe  nor  the  heel  cocked  in  the  air. 
he  should  find  himself  at  a  reasonable  distance 
from  the  l)all.     Let  him.  howexer,  always  bear  in 
mind  that  the  commoner  fault  is  to  get  too  near, 
riu're  is   only  one   more  thing.     I   would  fer- 
vently beseech  him  to  stand  well  up  to  his  work 
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and  not  stooj)  over  the  ball.     Croncliing  is  not 

graceful,  and,  which  is  more  to  the  point,  it  is 

not  effective,  as  I  know  to  my 

rcost.  By  crouching  not  only 
does  one  lose  any  advantage 
from  the  height,  with  which 
Providence  may  have  blessed 
one,  but  one  increases  the 
chances  of  falling  into  all 
sorts  of  errors,   both  obvious  and  subtle. 

Now,  with  feet  in  position,  I  is  to  swing  back 
his  club  with  two  hands.  He  should  begin  by 
doing  so  gently,  almost  gingerly,  and  taking 
great  care  that  the  left  hand  is  turning  over 
})ropcrly  imd  performing  the  same  evolutions  as 
it  did  single-handed.  At  first  the  right  hand  may 
be  somewhat  rebellious  and  impede  rather  than 
assist  the  left,  by  lighting  hard 
against  that  turning  movement 
that  seems  unnatural  to  it, 
but  [practice  does  wonders,  and 
gradually  the  swing  back  v.ill 
get  smooth  and  rhythmic  ;  the 
right  hand  will  fall  into  line  and 
help  the  left  hand  to  turn  properly.  In  order  that 
the  learner  may  ha\-e  a  means  of  testing  whether 
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he  is  following  out  his  instructions  correctly,  it  may 
be  said  that  if  he  is  taking  his  club  up  properly  his 
left  wrist  will  have  turned  till  at  the  top  of  the 
swing  it  is  right  under  the  shaft  of  the  club.  If 
it  is  not  under  the  shaft  there  is  a  flaw  in  the 
iua(  Winery  somewhere,  and  more  care  must  be 
taken  than  ever  to  get  the  turn  correctly. 

One  word  of  caution  may  here  opportunely 
be  given.     Not  only  must  the  learner  take  pains 
to  retain  the  turning  movement  that  hr  learned 
one-handed,  but  at  the  very  same  moment  he 
must  be  on  his  guard  against  exaggerating  it. 
Of    this    exaggeration   there    are    two    or    three 
symptoms.     The  eager  student  may  turn  with 
such  a  hearty  goodwill  that  when  he  gets  to  the 
top  of  the  swing  he  finds  that  his  left  arm  is  bent 
outwards   like   a   bow,   and   the   left    wrist   bent 
outwards  likcwise-this  latter  the  very  thing  of 
all   others    tluit    he    undertook   all    this   drill    m 
order    to    avoid.     At    the   same    time    the    club, 
instead  of  being  clear  of  his  shoulder,  will  be 
sprawling   scythelike    round   the    middle   of   his 
back,  while  the  excessive  turning  will  gradually 
have  bent  his  head  backwards  away  from  the 
ball,  and  the  central  region  (^f  his  person  unduly 
towards  it.     All  these  symptoms  mean  thai  he 
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has  ovordonr   tlic   turning  movement,   and  will 
disappear  if  lie  moderates  slightly  his  enthusiasm. 
So  far  so  good,  but  the  swing  is  not  of  the  arms 
alone  ;    then'  is  the  behaviour  of  the  body  and 
legs  to  be  eonsideied.     They  may  perhaps  have 
followed  rorreetly  and  naturally  the  lead  giv<'n 
lliein  by  the  wrists  and  arms,  but  it  is  very  likely 
that  the  learner  has  thought  so  hard  about  his 
wrists  that   both  lc>gs  and  body  ha\e  rt^mained 
more  or  less  rigid  and  unmoved.     In  that   case, 
when  the  wrists  and  the  club  have  gone  some 
way  on  their  journey— say,  about  half-way  or  a 
little  farther — he  will  have  experienced  a  sensation 
of  tightness  across  the  shoulders,  as  if  his  coat 
were  too  small  for  him  and  a  seam  would  have 
to  burst  before  anything  further  could  happen. 
This  is  nature's  way  of  telling  him  that  at  this 
point  the  body  must  to  a  reasonable  (wtcnt  play 
its  part  in  the  swing  ;    if  he  does  not  yield  to  her 
promptings  he  will  fmd  himself  at  the  top  of  the 
swing  feeling  cramped  and  powerless. 

There  is  a  wrong  way  of  overcoming  this  un- 
comfortable sensation ;  he  may  keep  his  arms 
so  clost^  in  to  his  body  that  he  is  in  reality  only 
lifting  the  club  up  quite  vertically.  This  will  not 
do  at  all,  sir.  e  the  swing  must  be  a  bold,  big 
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business,  with  the  luinds  and  arms  taken  well 
hack  and  away   from  the  body.     Having  men-^ 
tionrd  one  wronK  way,  let  nie  try  to  indicate  the 
lif^'ht  one.     As  soon  as  he  experiences  the  feeling 
.,1  tighttnin-;  and  tension  over  the  shonlders— as 
[    said   before,  probably  about    half-way   in   the 
back  swing— let  nim  make  his  body  as  supple  and 
,,bedient  as  possible,  and  command  it  to  follow 
t  he  lead  of  the  wrists.  What  ought  then  to  happen 
is  something  like  this:    the    left    shoulder  will 
brgin  to  turn  round  and  under,  while  at  the  same 
moment  the  left  knee  will  go  through  a  corre- 
sponding motion.     The  turning  of  the  left  knee 
will  impart  a  desire  for  movement  to  the  heel  and 
the  ball  of  the  left  foot,  and  they,  too,  will  turn 
slightly.     There  is  one  other  part   of  the  body 
that  may  want  to  turn,  biit  such  a  desire  must  be 
rigidly  crushed.     The   poor    head   alone    cannot 
play  any  but  a  perfectly  passive  part  in  the  per- 
formance.    Whatever  it  wants  to  do  there  is  only 
one  thing  it  has  got  to  do,  and  that  is  to  keep 
rigidly  and  absolutely  still,  with  the  eyes  fixed 
in  a  cataleptic  stare  upon  the  ball.     If  the  head 
has  kept  as  still  as  it  ought,  it  will  be  found  at 
the  top  of  the  swing  almost  immeaiately  over  the 
left  shoulder,  or,  rather,  it  would  be  more  accu  ate 
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to  say  tliat  the  l(^ft  shoulder  will  liavo  turned  till 
it  is  found  und<r  the  player's  ehin. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  state  too  emphatically 
that  this  turning  movement  of  the  bodv  and  legs 
must  be,  as  it  were,  involuntary.  It  must  never 
be  spontaneously  generated,  but  must  be  abso- 
lutely forced  upon  the  player  by  the  fact  that 
after  a  certain  point  the  wrists  and  arms  cannot 
do  their  work  properly  and  comfortably  without 

tit.  The  wrists  and  arms  take  the 
lead,  and  the  body  and  legs  follow- 
that  lead,  when,  and  only  when,  they 
have  got  to  do  so.  The  power  of 
appreciating  and  acting  on  this  rule 
means  all  the  difference  between 
timing  and  mistiming  the  shot. 
The  golfer's  body  is  altogether  a  gi  eat  nuisance  ; 
he  would  do  much  better  without  one.  There  is 
another  crime  which  the  body  is  always  wanting 
to  conunit,  namely,  that  of  "  swaying."  Perhaps 
the  best  way  to  describe  it  is  to  describe  the  price- 
less virtue  which  is  its  exact  opposite.  To  do 
that  I  will  quote  the  words  of  a  very  distingushed 
authority  :  "  The  body  should  turn  upon  its  own 
axis  "— "  the  shoulders  should  work  freely  upon 
the  backbone  as  their  steady  pivot."     Let  the 
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Iranicr  iiiKif^'ine  a  straight  line  drawn  from  his 
inllar-stud  exactly  down  the  middk'  ot  his  body, 
,iiid  so  loUowing  internally  the  line  of  his  waist- 
Hiat  buttons.  That  imaginary  line  is  the  axis 
.111  which  his  shoulders  rotate,  and  it  has  just  got 
to  keep  still.  Human  nature  being  as  it  is,  what 
that  imaginary  line  will  want  to  do  is  to  move  to 
the  right.  We  all  of  us  have  a  hazy,  ineradicable 
leeling  that  what  we  have  to  do  is  to  draw  our 
weight  away  from  the  ball,  and  then  hurl  it  back 
nil  to  the  ball  at  the  psychological  moment, 
riiere  arc  one  or  two  golfers  who  have  the  gift  of 
l)«rf(jrming  this  intensely  dithcult  and  dangerous 
operation.  They  constitute  the  exception  which 
proves  the  rule  that  we  ought  to  do  nothing  of  the 
-ort.  The  mind  should  be  disabused  once  and 
!or  all  of  the  idea  that  a  plunge  of  the  body  will 
iiKike  the  ball  go.  What  is  wanted  is  a  quick 
blow,  and  not  a  heavy  one.  As  long  as  tlu- 
muiginary  axis  is  kept  still  the  risk  of  a  hea\v 
iihmge  is  as  far  as  possible  minimised,  and  one 
\rry  good  wa\'  of  keeping  the  axis  btill  is  abso- 
iiilelv  to  prohibit  th.'  head,  which  may  be  said 
in  come  ai  the  top  of  the  axis,  from  moving. 
"  Swaying  "  and  nuning  the  head  go  ever  hand- 
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Tilt"  iratUr  will  very  likely  complain  that 
I  have  divoted  a  ^vviii  many  words  to  the 
taking  np  ol  tlu'  elnb  wliieh,  he  will  say,  is 
alter  all  l)ut  a  pn  liminary.  It  will  seem  to 
him  -till  more  nn^^•a^(>nabll•  it  I  only  deal  very 
.shortly  with  the  bringing  of  the  elub  down, 
which  is  the  effective  part  of  the  business. 
Yet    there  is  method   in  this    madness,    because 

^^^^  if   onlv    the    elub    can   be   got   to 

^^EM^     go    np    properlv   it    is    xcrv    lorig 

A 


odds   on    its    als(;    coming    down 


properlw 

Having  got  the  learner  por^td 
at  the  top  of  his  swing,  I  would 
say  to  him,  "  Now  have  a 
smack — let  the  club  rip  !  "  Let 
him  hit  out  fearlessly  and  freely,  not  for- 
getting to  l(K)k  hard  and  continuously  at  the 
ball,  or  rather  at  the  daisy  or  dandelion.  Tlu; 
difterent  processes  by  means  of  which  the 
club  was  swung  up  will  repeat  themselves  on 
the  down  stroke,  though,  of  course,  in  the 
exactly  oj)posite  order.  The  up-swing  will,  so 
to  sjieak,  uncoil  itself,  and  should  bring  hands, 
wrists,  arms,  body,  and  legs  back  to  the  ball  in 
exactly  the  same  positions  as  those  they  occupied 
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when   tlu-   pcrfonnancc  began,   tlu'   luad  having,' 
i.  inaincd  still  tlnoni^lmnt. 

Of  (om-si'  the  club  mu>t  not  stop  with  a  jeik 
uIku  it  rcaclus  and  hits  the  ball.  It  nuist  sweep 
-traif;ht  on  without  the  sus])i(ion  ot  a  stop,  and, 
as  it  were,  throw  itself  aftir  the  ball.  As  the  club 
i^oes  forward  the  right  shouklr  will  come  round 
and  luider.  and  the  turning  of  the  shoulder  will 
cause  the  right  knee  and  the  right  heel  to  turn  too 
—that  is,  the  whole  series  of  processes  of  the 
iip-swing  will  be  exactly  reversed,  as  I  said 
before. 

To  say  that  the  club-head  must  be  thrown  out 
after  the  ball,  is  to  say,  in  other  words,— words 
which  he  will  come  to  know  very  well,— that  the 
player  must  "  follow  through."     Yet  these  very 
words   "  follow   through  "   contain   a   dangerous 
germ  of  error.     They  arc  too  often  misinterpreted, 
or  exaggcri.ted.  so  that  the  player,  not  content 
with  throwing  hands,  arms,  and  club-head  well 
out  after  the  ball,  proceeds  to  throw  his  body  too. 
thereby  moving  that  imaginary  axis  of  his  and 
throwing   the   whole   delicate   machinery   out    of 
gear.     He  hurls  himself   forward  on  to   his  left 
loot,  the  old  idea  of  a  weighty  blow  in  his  mind, 
and  perhaps  with  some  vague  reminiscence  of 
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tli(  way  ill  \sliiili  he  wiis  lauf,'lit  to  play 
forward  at  cricket  wlu  n  lie  was  a  small  boy. 
To  ti.ntiniu:  the  laligua^'i;  of  (Ticket,  I  would 
i;o  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  had  iniu  ii  better 
iinaj^ine  himself  playing  ba(  k  than  i)layint4 
forward.  It  is  so  enormously  important  n.n 
to  acquiic  that  habit  of  throwin.u  the  body 
at  the  ball. 

I  do  not  think  I  can  usefully  add  nuieh 
ai)out  the  down  .-winK,  sa\t  only  this.  The  golf 
ball  is  a  small  object  and  the;  beginner's  aim  not 
always  accurate.  He  is  bound  to  make  at  first 
a  c  ertain  number  of  bad  shots,  but  let  him  not  run 
away  with  the  idea  that  something  has  gone 
wrong  with  the  mechanism  of  his  swing  simply 
because  he  ha<  U' '  hit  th'>  ball.  Don't  let  him 
be  in  too  much  of  a  hurry  to  revise  his  method, 
but  rather  go  on  aiming  and  hitting  carefully. 
It  is  very  likely  tluit  the  only  crime  he  com- 
mitted was  the  neglect  of  that  ancient  and 
respectable;  maxim  "  keep  your  eye  on  the  ball." 
Those  tnne-honvjured  words  I  have  kept  for  the 
end  of  the  chapter.  Of  couise,  if  we  always 
kept  "our  heads  peifectls'  still,  there  would  be 
no  need  to  bother  about  keeping  our  eyes  on 
the  ball,  but  the  temptation  to  move  the  head 
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,.  so  j;icat,   tliat    it    i>   nircssaiy   >i>c.  ifically   to 
make  a  point  of  looking  at  the  ball.     Soin.'  i»roi.le 

trll   \is   ihat   we    ought    to  go  on 

looking  at    the  gi-o\in(l    afttr   thf 

l),ill    i^    gone,  and    this    niav   l-"' 

;,   good  way  of   rubbing   it    in   1<> 

tlif  beginner.     It  is  not,  however, 

advice  that  should   be   takm  to(. 

liU'rallv,    for    a    head    glued    too 

long   to   the    ground   namps    the 

follow-through  and  prevents   the 

arms    going   out    freely.     Make   sun-,    therefon>. 

of  seeing  the  ball  till  the  club  has  struck  it,  and 

then  let  the  eye  look  after  itself. 

In  trying  to  deal  with  the  mystery  of  driving 
I  have  assumed  that  the  ball  to  be  driven  was 
.;  le.d  ball.     Ti^.e  thing  is  so  unpleasantly  diffi- 
cult  and   complicated   to   begin   with   that   one 
wants  to  make  it  as  easy  as  possible.     F(*r  this 
reason    the    learner   was   given   a   wooden    ^lub 
with   plenty   of  loft   upon   it   in  order  that    he 
might  not  be  discouraged  by  the  ball  clinging 
to    the    ground    like    a    recalcitrant    aeroplane. 
With   the  same   end   in   view,   I   assumed   that 
he  gave  himself  every  advantage  in  the  shape 
of  a  nicely  teed  ball. 
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As  soon,  lio\v('V(M",  as  lie  doclinos  merely  to 
jMiuiisc  (\]\v.  longiT  he  can  keep  Iiis  nose  down 
lo  solid  i^iaetisinj:;  the  better),  and  insists  on 
the  excreix'  of  his  individual  liberty  by  plavint; 
a  real  round  of  the  links,  he  will  natnralh'  have 
to  taekle,  in  the  way  of  his  ''l:"ivinjj,  a  great 
many  balls  that  are  not  t(Td  ;  and  so  before  he 
can  get  within  reich  ot  the  hole  with  his  iron 
or  mashie,  a  few  remarks  become  necessary 
on  the  play  through  the  green  with  wooden 
clubs. 

These  must  necessarily  be  of  rather  a  vaguer 
character  than  those  preceding  them.  The 
learner  is  su]-»posed  to  know  by  now  how  he 
is  to  move  his  club  and  such  parts  of  his  anatomy 
as  he  is  allowed  to  move  with  a  view  to  driving 
the  ball.  What  he  has  next  to  learn  is  onh' 
how  to  reproduce  those  movements  under 
slightly  different  conditions,  and  that  is  nuich 
more  a  m  Iter  for  solid  practising  and  much 
less  one  for  defmite  instruction.  There  iire, 
however,  one  or  two  little  things  to  say  Vv'hich 
may  prove  helpful  to  Inm. 

The  seasoned  golfer  will  not,  as  a  rule,  be 
seen  on  one  and  the  same  day  to  hit  his  driving 
shots  well  from  '       tee  and  badly  through  the 
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'^vccn.  He  will,  according  as  iie  is  on  or  off  his 
drive,  hit  them  wvll  or  badly  throuf^hout.  But 
with  the  beginner  it  is  often  qnite  a  different 
nijitc'-.  He  may  hit  well  enough  the  ball  tiiat 
s  sitting  \r.)  so  invitingly  on  its  tee,  but  become 
.j;i'>lutelv  palsied  when  the  ball  lies  on  the 
ground,  and  he  has  g<it  to  do  all  the  work  him- 
self with  no  tee  to  help  him. 

This  last  sentence  contains,  perhaps,  the  chief 
reason   of    his    failure.       He 
thinks   that   he   has    got    to 
do  all  the  work  himself,  and 
sets   out    heroically  to   force 
that  ball  to  go  into  the  air, 
to  which  end  he  employs  a 
sort    of    diving    or    digging 
movement  of  his  whole  body, 
and  more  especially  of  his  right  shoulder.    So  long 
as  he  does  this,  failure  will  surely  be  his  portion  ; 
and,  starting  with  the  general  assumption  that 
the  lie  is  good,  and  the  stance  level,  the  fir-^t 
thing  of  which  he  must  be  absolutely  convinced 
is  that  he  is  to  swing  his  club  exactly  as  he  did 
when  the  ball  was  teed.     Let  him  din  into  his 
own  ears  that  the  club  will  do  all  the  work  if 
he  will  only  let  it  ;    more  especially  the  lofted 
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ciul)  wliich  he  lias  been  {^Mven.  Tlio  loft  on  the 
face  is  expressly  tliere  in  order  to  ^vt  the  ball 
into  the  air,  and  his  misplaced  efforts  to  assist 
tlie  club  will  only  make  it  sulk  and  refuse  to 
perform  its  office.  The  skilled  ^'tlfer  has  ways 
and  moans  of  jielping  the  club  to  mak(>  the  ball 
fly  high  or  low,  but  that  is  advanced  golf,  and 
above  the  learner's  head.  What  he  has  got  to 
do  is  to  swing  his  club  as  if  the  ball  was  teed, 
and  introduce  no  fresh  element  whatever  into 
his  style. 

Really,  I  think  that  is  all  there  is  to  say  about 
a  good-lying  ball  through  the  green,  subject  to 
this  addition,  that  the  learner  is  almost  certain 
'  )  begin  by  topping  a  good  many  of  them  w^ith- 
out  his  having  committed  any  particular  crime. 
When,  therefore,  he  sees  the  ball  running  along 
the  ground,  he  must  not  be  in  too  much  of  a 
hurry    to    think    that    he    has    done    something 
wrong.     Nobody    ever   began   golf   yet    without 
topping  a  good   many  brassy  shots.     It  is  just 
human  nature,  and  there  is  nothing  to  do  but 
go  on  aiming  carefully  and  swinging  easily  on 
the  lines  before  indicated.     The  feeling  of  help- 
lessness   produced    bv    the    absence    of   tee   will 
gradually  disappear. 
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Besides  good-lying  balls  tlirough  the  g'-ecn, 
there  arc  balls  that  lie,  or  appear  to  the  beginner 
to  lie,  verv  badly.  Something  ought  to  be  said 
about  these,  but  not  too  mneli,  sinec  I  am  g(^tting 
perilously  near  that  region  of  "  advaneod  golf  " 
on  which  the  learner  will  later  on  be  reading 
James  Braid  and  other  masters.  A  word  or  two 
ought  to  be  said,  however,  about  tue  "  hanging 
ball,"  which  is  a  terror  to  the  young  golfer  and  a 
frt'quent  excuse  with  us  all,  althougli  we  arc  old 
enough  to  know  better. 

Of  the  hanging  lie  I  would  say  to  the  beginner, 
as  I  did  of  the  good  lie,  "  My  dear  sir,  for  Heaven's 
sake  do  not  try  to  be  too  clever  !  If  anything 
will  get  that  ball  to  fly  it  will  be  the  club  and 
not  you."  He  must  not  make  a  sort  of  curt- 
seying movement  at  the  ball,  as  if  he  hoped  by 
this  polite  gesture  to  induce  it  to  rise.  If  he 
does  he  will  only  plunge  his  club  heavily  into 
the  yielding  earth.  All  the  a-thorities  are 
practically  unanimous  as  to  the  way  a  hanging 
ball  ought  to  be  dealt  with.  "  Swing  with 
spooned  club  over  the  surface  of  the  ground  as 
if  it  were  level,"  is  Mr.  Hutchinson's  summary  of 
h.is  advice.  "  You  must  swing  to  the  slope  of 
the    ground,"    says    Braid,    and    in    those    two 
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scntonccs   the   whole  t    is   contained.     The 

things  which  players  instinctively  do  and  which 
they  onght  not  to  do  arc  two  in  particular. 
iMrst,  the  diving  movement  of  the  right  shoulder, 
which  they  erroncMiusly  suppose  will  cause  the 
ball  to  rise  into  the  air  ;  secondly,  a  sharp  picking 
up  of  the  club  immediately  the  ball  is  struck, 
with  a  misty  idea  of  picking  the  ball  up  sharply. 
If  the  ground  were  flat  they  would  let  the  club 
swing  out  along  the  ground  after  the  ball  and 
come  up  gradually  into  the  air,  and  they  must 
do  the  same  thing  with  the  hanging  ball  ;  the 
club  must  go  right  through  the  ball,  as  it  were, 
and  follow  it  down  the  slope.  The  player  had 
far  better  imagine  himself  hitting  the  ball  down 
to  the  infernal  regions  than  up  to  heaven  ;  the 
effect  of  the  shot  will  in  cither  case  be  the  exact 
contrary  of  what  he  imagined. 

To  this  general  admonition  two  more  specific 
pieces  of  advice  may  be  added.  The  player 
must  be  particularly  careful  not  to  lurch  his  body 
forward  with  the  club,  since  the  getting  of  the 
hands  down  in  the  slightest  degree  in  front  of 
the  club-head  is  likely  to  be  fatal.  That  is  a 
negative  piece  of  advice  ;  the  positive  advice 
which  is  its  corollary  is  to  stand  with  the   ball 
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ivlatively  well  advanced  towards  the  left  foot. 
To  put  the  ball  far  back  l)y  the  right  foot  is  to 
rncouragc  the  shoulder's  instinctive  desire  to 
make  a  dive  underneath  the  ball,  and  also  in- 
rreases  to  a  perceptible  extent  the  ehancr  of  th.> 
body  going  forward  in  front  of  the  ball. 

As  regards  the  other  kinds  of  uneven  lies  and 
stances  it  must  be  enough  here  to  rc>peat  Braid's 
formula  of  "  Swing  to  the  slope  of  the  ground," 
and  with  that  I  will  leave  the  learner  and  his 
wooden  club  to  fight  it  out  between  themselves. 
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CHAPTKR    III 

IRON    I'LAV 

^X^*^        ^f^  much  for  driving  with  wooden 

^tW§^^         (iubs.      Next    we    come    to    iron 

^H^K  ckibs,    and    the    longest    strokes 

^^^L  tliat  we  attempt  with  iron  chibs 

^^^^^        are  also  somewhat  in  the  nature 

V        ^^      of   driving   strokes.     Here    I   am 

J^  <in   rather   difficult    and    delicate 

ground,     because    some,     indeed 

most,  of   the   heroes   who    pla\    brilliantly  witli 

iron     clubs     are    very    severe     on    those    who 

play   a    full    cleek    or    iron    shot    in    the    same 

way   as    they    v.ould    play    a    full    drive,    and, 

indeed,  hold  tliat  the  expressions  "  full  cleek  " 

or   "  full    iron  "    are    misleading    and    a    snare 

for    the    young.       What   then,   exactly,   is    the 

beginner  to  be  told  on  this  point  ?      My  own 

impression,  which  I  record  with  due  humility, 

is  that  there  is  not,  in  fact,  so  very  great  a  differ- 
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nice  in  the  way  in  which  the  great   men  swing 
their    wooden    chibs    and    their    iron    ones    at 
Midi  times  as  they  are  hitting,  roughly  speaking, 
as  hard  as  they  can.     Such  difference  as  there  is, 
is  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  different  nature 
ui  the  two  weapons.     A  cleek  is  shorter  in  the 
>liaft  and  more  upright  in  the  lie  than  a  driver  or 
l)rassy,  wherefore   the   player  will  naturally  be 
standing  nearer  to  and  more  over  his  ball,  and 
his  arms  will  be  held  rather  closer  to  his  sides. 
These   facts  in  themselves   will   make  his  swing 
a    slightly    different    one,    more    controlled    and 
compact,   with   man,   club,    and  ball   all   rather 
nearer  to  each  other. 

Personally  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  beginner 
had  better  not  start  by  deliberately  cultivating  a 
new  swing  with  his  cleek.  Let  him  swing  in  the 
same  way  as  he  has  learned  before,  subject  to 
ihe  natural  aK  rations  that  the  different  club 
>hould  bring  with  it,  and  bearing  particularly  in 
mind  not  to  swing  too  far  round.  I  would  not 
even  make  him  take  too  much  trouble  about 
shortening  his  swing  of  malice  aforethought  ;  it 
will  be  enough  if  he  takes  pams  not  tc  >wiiig  too 
far.  He  may  advance  his  right  foot  a  little  if  he 
Imds  it  more  comfortable,  and  he  will  probably 
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want  lo  liavc  the  ball  a  little  larther  baek,  rather 
nearer  to  his  ri^^ht  foot  tliati  when  he  was  (hiving 
witli  wood.  One  more  tliinp  tha  nia.v  he  de- 
linitrly  laid  down  is  that  he  mnst  he  snre  to  taki' 
a  lirni  firip  oi  his  elnb.  It  is  nearK'  alwa\-s  a 
mistake  to  hold  the  elnb  too  loosil\-,  bnt  it  is  a 
mistake'  that  linds  one  ont  nvnc  (jnieklv  with 
iron  than  wood. 

Of  eonrse,  sncli  rt^marks  as  I  have  made  about 
the  swin,!.(  with  the  eleek  and  drivini;-  mashic 
and  dri\int,^  iron  only  apply  at  times  when  the 
playcn-  w;',nts  to  get  something  hke  the  ma.ximnm 
distanee  out  of  the  elub.  It  is  ;i  grave  question 
whether  he  e\er  ought  to  get  the  full  possible 
distance  out  of  his  iron,  and  anyhow  with  the 
great  majority  of  his  iron  shots  he  will  not  b(^ 
wanting  to  hit  absolutely  as  far  as  he  can.  That 
great  majority  make  up  the  tribe  of  half-shots 
and  i)ush  shots  and  other  complicated  horrors, 
and  when  they  are  reached  the  full  driving  swing 
has,  of  eonrse,  to  disappear.  Something  has  got 
to  appear  in  its  stead,  and  with  that  something 
I  now  come  to  the  main  part  of  iron  play,  where- 
in tlicre  is  to  be  played  a  series  of  shots  having 
a  most  bewildering  nomenclaiure.  This  :,vc-ms 
to   me   to   be   the   hardest    thing  about  golf  to 
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( ulties  I  have  re-  rea 

by  Mr.  Hutchinson  and  Sir  Walter  Simpson, 
former  may  be  said  to  lay  down  distinct  rules 
lor    three-quarter    shots,    half-shots,    and    wrist 
^hots  ;    the  latter  has  a  more  simple  philosophy, 
alleging  that  when  the  full  driving  shot  is  done 
with,  the  next  stage,  and  the  only  next  stage,  is 
a  "  wrist  shot."     "  According  to  the  length  of 
^wing  for  various  distances,"   he  says,  "  golfers 
speak  of    quarter,   half,   three-quarter,   and   full 
approaches,  but  these  terms  are  used  for  their 
own   convenience,    and    refer    merely    to    longer 
and  shorter  shots  played  in  the  same  style." 

Well,  if  that  is  right,  it  does  not  follow  that  Mr. 
Hutchinson  is  wrong,  but  it  docs  follow  that  one 
would  rather  inculcate  the  simpler  tenets,  if  one 
may  do  so  justihably.     I  have  been  scrutinizing 
my  own  extremely  imperfect   armoury  of  iron 
shots,  and  I  believe  I  pluy  them  all  in  essentially 
the  same  way.     That  is  in  itself  no  recommenda- 
tion, but  it  is  much  easier  to  write  if  one  knows 
what  one  is  writing  about.     Therefore,  I  propose, 
to  begin  with,  to  describe  just  one  kind  of  straight- 
fnrw:!rd  half-shot  with  the  iron.     It  can  safely 
be  said  that  any  one  who  can  play  really  steadily 
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a  stiaif^ht I'd!  ward  half-shot  uiili  liis  different  iron 
chibs  will  be  ;t  re.i-<.n:ilj]y  formidable  oi)j)onent. 
I   am  ^oiu'^  to  leave  thi>  iron  or  ma>liie  shot 
with  cut  >e\rrely  alone,  and  talk  about  ;i  plain 
^hot  wherein  the  loftin;^'  is  done  by  the  n.itural 
loft  ot  t.ic  iron  head,  and  no  artificial  means  are 
adoj>ted   to   prevent    the    ball   running   after   the 
piteh.     As  far  as  I  ean  an.dyr.e  the  .shot  it  is  some- 
thing of  a  pu^h  with  a  good  de.d  (jf  hit  in  it,  and 
not   too  mueh  swing.     Te)  preach  a  doctrine  of 
hitting  is  dangerous  work,  since  it  may  be  sadly 
misinterpreted;     what    I    mean  is   that    it   is  no 
manner  of  good  starting  off  us  if  for  a  driviiii/ 
swing  and  then  cutting   it  slujrt   in  the  middle. 
Everything  has  got  to  be,  so  to  speak,  more  taut, 
nvnc  compact,   and  more   restrained.     The   feet 
will  move  very  little,  the  shoulders  will  turn  far 
less  freely,  and  the  luinds  must  be  held  as  tight 
as   they  can  well   be.     This   is   esjx'ci.dly  worth 
mentioning   as    to    the   right    hand.     In   driving 
at  the  top  of  the  swing,  the  grip  of  the  right  hand 
is  bound,  or  at  least  is  \-ery  likely  t(j  relax,  and 
within  limits  this  is  perfectly  ])roper.     In  playing 
a  h.ilf-shot  with  the  iron,  that   right  hand  must 
hold   on    tight    throughout,    and   never   relax  at 
all.     If  the   player  feels   that  lie  can  get   more 
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<ompl('tp  control  by  laying  his  right  thumb 
ilowii  the  shaft  hf  had  better  do  so.  Tin  re  is 
111)  fear  of  his  cramping  his  stroke,  as  Ik;  mig^  ■ 
do  in  a  full  driving  swing,  and  anything  is  worth 
doing  that  gives  control  over  the  back  swing. 
Most  people  miss  their  half-iron  shots  because, 
amongst  other  reasons,  at  a  certain  point  on  the 
way  back  they  momentarily  lose  control  over 
the  head  of  the  club  ;  for  an  instant  of  time  they 
feel  that  they  don't  know  where  the  head  is.  and 
in  that  instant  they  are  lost. 

So  now  we  have  put  the  driving  swing  away 
from  us,  and  we  start  to  ])lay  a  half->hot  (I  will 
use    that    term   in    preference    to    "  wrist    shot," 
which  is  misleading)  with  a  clean  sheet.     I  think 
there     are      one      or      two 
(lotinite    rules  that   can  be 
laid    down.      The    Arst    is, 
to   stand    more    facing   tlu' 
hole    than    in   driving,    i.e. 
with    the    right    foot    more 
advanced.     The  second  is, 
not    to    hold    the    club   at  the  very  end  of  the 
handle,  but   let   some    mches   of  shaft   protrude 
above   the   liands  ;   this   is   part   of  the  general 
scheme   for   a   more  restrained    and     controlled 
15 
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stroke.  The  third  — aiul  I  do  not  fed  so 
strongly  on  this—is  not  to  stand  q\iito  so  up- 
right as  in  a  full  shot  ;  sit  down  a  littlo— only  a 
little — more  to  the  shot,  and  esprcially  do  not 
keep  the  knees  too  ligid. 

Here,  then,  ue  ha\e  got  the  play<M-  into  po-ition. 
The  ball  will  naturally  be  neari-r  to  him  th.in  i1 
was  in  a  driving  strok(\  because  he  has  got  a 
shorter  club,  and  is  holding  it  shorter,  and  also 
because  an  iron  chd)  is,  or  ought  to  be.  pretty 
"  upright  "  in  the  lie.  This  is,  I  think,  quite 
worth  laving  stress  upon,  for  a  flat-lying  iron 
is — for  some  occidt  reason — the  \'ery  devil. 

Now  the  ball  has  got  to  be  struck,  and  after 
telling  tlie  learner  to  forget  all  about  his  lessons 
in  the  driving  swing,  I  fmd  that  I  nuist  leiall  his 
atti'Ution  to  one  part  of  it.  The  action  of  the 
left  wrist,  that  turning  movement  on  which 
I  insisted,  and  every  one  insists  in  driving,  still 
supplies  the  key  to  the  situation.  Once  again 
I  begin  to  drone  "  a  back-hand  stroke  with  the 
left  hand."  There  is,  however,  this  distin<  tion 
which  may  be  drawn.  In  driving  I  would  say 
"  a  back-hand  sweep  or  swing  "  while  in  iron 
play  it  should  rather  be  "  a  back-hand  hit." 
One-handed  exercise  is,  again,  a  good  thing,  and 
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or   and   over   again 


t.kin^,'  bark  the  club  for  quit.'  a  short  distanrc 
„,i,  time-with  Lis  hft  hand.  It  is  m.-iniously 
nnpnrtant  that  just  as  befnrr  tl.r  Irft  w.i.t  should 

turn  ov<T  an.l  thr  .  hib-fa.  <•  turn  away  b'-m  the 
1,;,11.     It   N\ill   j.n.bablv  hv  found  a  ^,Mvat   help  if 
th,.   Icani.T    vvu^rmWv.   to   krrp    his    Irft    wrist 
tlioroughlv    li^i'l    throui^hont    the   stroke.     Tlv.it 
misleading'  word  "  wrist  shot  "  sometimes  makes 
people  think  that   it   is  a  shot   played  with  the 
wrist,  and  accordindy  they  try  to  fli<k  the  ball 
with  a  "  floppy  "  and  flexible  wrist-an  utterly 
hopeless  proceeding. 

Having  practised  taking  back  the  club  for  a 
short  distance  with  his  left  hand,  until  he  fec^ls 
comfortable   and  can  stop  the   club  when  and 
where  he  likcs-an  important  proviso,  this  last- 
he  may  take  two  hands  to  his  work  and  again 
practise  away  religiously,  turning  that  left  wrist 
for  all  he  is  worth.     The  more  I  think  of  it  the 
more  I  am  convinced  that  this  is,  if  possible,  even 
more  fundamentally  important  in  iron  play  than 
in  driving  ;    or  at  lea -t  it  i-^  c^asier  in  iron  play  to 
slip   into   a   bad  habit  of  not  turning  the  wrist 

V      Th^  ciw^r+r^r  f  lie  shot  the  more  ridiculous 

and  unnatural  does  it  seem  to  turn  the  club-face 
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right  away  from  the  ball,  and  so  the  more  essen- 
tial is  it  to  make  sure  of  doing  so. 

So  much  for  the  wrists  aid  arms.  Now,  pro- 
ceeding as  we  did  in  the  driving  chapter,  let  us 
inquire  what  the  body  has  been  doing.  Well, 
the  body  has  again  been  following  the  lead  of  the 
wrists  and  arms,  but  as  the  club  has  gone  back 
only  a  comparatively  short  distance,  the  body 
will  have  made  a  comparatively  small  movement. 
The  left  shoulder  comes  round  to  a  modified 
extent,  and  the  left  heel  evinces  a  desire  to  come 
off  the  ground  ;  but  of  one  thing  I  am  nearly 
certain,  namely,  that  very  little  movement  of 
the  feet  is  here  cither  necessary  or  desirable.  In 
a  long  full  shot  the  heel  is  torn  off  the  ground,  and 
resolutely  to  keep  it  glued  would  be  to  cramp 
oneself  ;  but  when  one  is  only  taking  the  club 
back,  as  it  were,  half-way,  it  ought  to  be  possible 
to  keep  the  feet  pretty  rigidly  still.  Certainly  for 
quite  a  short  shot,  moving  of  the  left  heel  is  more 
vanity — a  corrupt  habit  which  does  lots  of  harm 
and  no  good.  I  think  the  learner  should  try  in 
the  playing  of  half-shots  to  move  his  left  heel  only 
the  veriest  inch,  and  this  rule  incidentally  gives 
him  a  clue  as  to  how  far  to  take  thc^  club  back. 
Very  different  distances  can  be  covered  by  a  half- 
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shot,  and  it  is  according  to  the  distance  required 
that  the  player  takes  his  club  back.  When  he 
finds  himself  evincing  a  passionate  desire  to 
pirouette  on  hi^  left  toe,  he  may  suspect  that  he 
is  taking  the  club  back  unnecessarily  far. 

1  cannot  help  suspecting  that  the  reader  will 
say,  "  You  tell  me  this  is  quite  a  different  stroke 
from  a  driving  swing,  and  yet  what  you  order  me 
to  practise  is  really  only  a  swing  cut  down."  I 
feel  that  it  is  intensely  difhcult  to  express  the 
difference  in  writing  ;  and  the  best  I  can  do.  in  a 
N-ery  few  words,  is  to  say  that  the  half-shot  is  more 
of  a  hit,  with  the  work  of  the  right  hand  and 
forearm  more  emphasised. 

As  in  the  drive  I  left  the  learner  poised  in  a  more 
or  less  uncomfortable  attitude  half-way  through 
his  stroke,  so  I  have  left  him  to  cogitate  with  his 
half-iron  shot  half  played.  Now  he  has  got  to 
come  down,  but  I  cannot  say  to  him  quite  so 
light-heartedly  as  1  did  when  he  was  playing  a 
full  shot  :  "  Now  let  fly  at  the  ball."  As  the 
club  went  up  under  a  good  deal  of  control  and 
restraint,  so  it  has  got  to  come  back-not  too 
freely,  and  yet  not  in  too  cramped  a  way.  The 
player  must  not  deliberately  check  the  stroke, 
and  yet  he  is  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that  the 
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best  golfers  do  not  finish  an  iron  shot  with  the 
same  dash  and  abandon  with  which  they  finish 
their  drives.  The  club  goes  well  through,  of 
course,  but  it  does  not  curl  itself  round  the  left 
shoulder  ;  it  finishes  straight  out  in  front  of  the 
player,  and  the  hands  are  not  higher  than  the 
second  or  third  button  from  the  top  of  the  waist- 
coat. 

This  may  seem  to  be  too  much  of  a  refinement 

for  elementary  instruction,   and  it   is  certainly 

better  for  the  learner  to  follow  through  in  any 

sort  of  way  than  not  to  follow  through  at  all.     At 

the  same  time  the  point  is  worth  laying  stress  on 

for  a  particular  reason.     If  the  player  is  going  to 

let  the  club  follow  right  through  high  and  round 

his  head  he  will  be  subjected  to  a  tremendous 

temptation  to  lift  his  body  upwards  and  away 

from    the    ball    just    as   he   is 

^(^-"^BJ     hitting  it.      Braid  has  said — 

^^^^^     and  he   ought    to   know — that 

^^^■^  nicest  players  have   an   almost 

^^  ^^  vmconquerable    inclination    to 

^T^      ^r  let    their   bodies   so  move  up- 

wards in  playing  their  iron 
shots,  and  that  this  habit  goes  far  to  make  them 
the  bad  iron  players  they  are.     Therefore,   let 
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the  player  determine  that  the  angle  of  his  body 
^hall  not  alter  throughout  the  entire  stroke  ;  if 
he  does  this  he  will  probably  find  that  his  club  is 
hnishing  where  it  ought. 

This  warning  against  lifting  the  body  away 
from  the  ball  brings  me  to  another  one  ;   it  is  the 
old,   old  warning   against  Ufting  the  eye   from 
the  ball.     It  applies,  of  course,  to  every  shot  in 
the  game,  but,  as  it  seems  to  me,  it  is  infinitely 
most  important  in  respect  to  these  iron  shots. 
It  is  possible  to  keep  the  eye  too  rigidly  glued 
on  the  ball  in  driving,  and  the  man  who  keeps  on 
staring  at  the  ground,  long  after  the  ball  has  been 
driven,  runs  a  grave  risk  of  cramping  his  follow- 
through  so  that  his  arms  cannot  fly  freely  away. 
This  doctrine,  however,  has  little  application  to 
iron  shots,  for  the  player  actually  does  not  want 
his  arms  to  whirl  away  after  the  ball  with  too 
much  freedom.     Moreover,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  the  temptation  to  take  the  eye  off  too  soon 
is  greater  than  it  is  in  driving,  and  the  effect  is 
more  fatal,  since  it  is  almost  invariably  a  severe 
"  top."     It  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  exaggerate 
the  importance  of  looking  at  the  bail,  and  the 
player  had  better  try— wluiher  he  can  manage  it 
or  not  is  another  matter— to  keep  on  looking  at 
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the  place  wlierc  the  ball  used  to  be  for  some  time 
after  it  is  there  no  longer.  Taylor  seems  to  be 
almost  the  only  man  who  habitually  and  rigidly 
puts  this  rule  into  practice,  but  then  he  is  the 
only  man  who  can  play  approach  shots  quite  as 
well  as  Taylor,  so  we  certainly  cannot  do  better 
than  imitate  him. 

If  the  eye  has  thus  been  kept  glued  on  the 
ball,  and  the  body  has  resisted  the  temptation 
to  lift  itself  up,  the  right  foot  will  be  found  to  he 
fairly  firmly  stuck  to  the  ground  when  the  stroke 
is  finished.     If  it  is  not  so  stuck  it  ought  to  be, 
or  very  nearly  so.     If  it  shows  a  desire  to  dance 
about  on  the  extremity  of  the  toe,  this  desire 
should  be  sternly  checked.     That  rising  on  the 
right    toe    almost    inevitably    means    a    forward 
movement,    more    or    less    pronounced,    of    the 
whole  body,  and  that  is  just  what  is  not  wanted. 
Some     very    fine    drivers    come    through    very 
markedly  with  the  whole  body,   but   I  do  not 
know  of  any  good  iron  players  who  do  so.     Arms 
and  wrists  are  what  we  want,  and  as  little  body 
and  legs  as  we  can  get  along  with. 

There  is  one  other  remark  that  I  feel  tempted 
to  make  before  leaving  this  sliot.  I  said  that  it 
was  a  good  plan  for  the  learner  to  imagine  himself 
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playing  a  bark-handed  shot  with  his  left  hand. 
This,  I  think,  is  the  best  way  of  learning  to  take 
back  the  club  correctly,  but  on  the  way  down- 
in  the  actual  hitting  of  the  ball— I  think  it  is 
permissible  to  put  a  certain  amount  of  right 
hand  into  it.  When  I  come  later  on  to  some 
remarks  on  the  fatal  and  insidious  disease  known 
as  "  socketing,"  I  shall  have  something 
more  to  say  on  this  point.  Meanwhile,  though 
I  know  every  one  does  not  agree  with  me,  I 
venture  to  say  that  the  club  should  be  brought 
down  very  perceptibly  with  the  right  hand. 

Leaving  the  ordinary  lofting  iron  shot  behind, 
I  think  it  is  worth  while  saying  something  about 
the  running-up  shot.     By  a  running-up  shot   I 
mean   one   that   shall   send   the   ball   skimming 
some  way  just  above  the  ground,  to  continue 
its  career  for  a  considerable  distance  along  the 
ground  after  alighting.     It  is  very  common  to 
hear    golfers— not    very   good   golfers,    but   still 
those   who   are   past   their  first   infancy   in   the 
game— when  urged  to  play  a  running  shot  witli 
their    irons,    say,    with    a    blank    expression    of 
countenance,  "  Oh,  I   dare  not  try  it  ;    I  don't 
know  how  to  do  it  at  all."     They  seem  to  think 
that   there  is  something  subtle  and  mysterious 
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about  the  shot,  and  that  it  would  be  arrant  pre- 
sumption for  them  to  think  of  trying  it.  Why 
this  is  I  do  not  know,  for  within  reasonable 
hmits,  the  shot  is  a  fairly  easy  one  to  play,  and 
most  undoubtedly  it  is  of  enormous  use.  When 
the  greens  are  baked  as  hard  as  adamant,  when 
the  hole  is  situated  on  a  plateau  at  the  top  of  a 
bank,  when  a  high  wind  is  blowing  in  the  player's 
teeth — on  all  these  occasions  the  stroke  is  of 
incalculable  value.  When  there  are  none  of 
these  conditions,  but  when  also  there  is  no 
obstacle  between  the  player  and  the  hole,  the 
shot  may  be  most  usefully  employed,  for,  if 
people  only  knew  it,  those  who  have  not  the 
pitching  gifts  of  a  Taylor  are  more  likely  to  get 
the  ball  near  the  hole  by  scuffling  it  along  the 
ground  than  by  lofting  it  into  the  air. 

You  can  run  up  a  ball,  roughly  speaking,  with 
anything,  but  the  best  and  most  usual  club  for 
doing  it  is  some  form  of  "  jigger,"  or  partially 
straight-faced  iron.  Let  the  learner,  therefore, 
take  his  iron  and  imagine,  to  begin  with,  that  he 
is  playing  nothing  more  than  an  exaggerated 
putt.  A  putt  is  supposed  to  be  a  stroke  that 
sends  the  ball  running  along  the  ground,  and 
therefore   he   will   fust   set   himself   to  work   to 
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overcome  the  natural  loft  of  the  iron.     In  order 
to  do  this  he  will  find  himself  turning  the  club- 
face  a  little  over  and  so  getting  his  hands  well 
forward,  while  he  will  also  have  thrown  rather 
more  weight  than  usual  forward  on  to  his  left 
foot.        So  far  so  good  ;    now  let  him  simply 
ti^   to  make  a  long,  hard  putt.     When  he  has 
taken  the  club  backwards  let  him  stop  in  mid- 
career  and  see  where  the  club  is.     He  will  find  it 
much  closer  to  the  ground  than  would  be  the 
case  with   a   lofting  shot,   because   the   natural 
instinct  of  one  putting  is  to  brush  the  club  as 
far    as    possible    along    the    ground.     Then    let 
him  play  the  forward  part  of  his  putt  and  see 
where  the  club  has  got  to  at  the  end  of  it.     Once 
more  it  will  have  cleaved  fairly  closely  to  the 
ground,  and  the  arms  will  be  stretched  out  at 
full  length— not   bending  upwards   at  all  from 
the  elbows,  but  stiff  and  rigid. 

The  movements  that  I  have  been  trying  to 
describe  are  those,  as  far  as  I  can  make  out,  of 
an  ordinary  putt  exaggerated,  or  "continued," 
as  we  learned  to  say  in  our  Euclid.  It  is  also, 
I  think,  no  bad  description  of  the  way  in  which 
a  running-up  shot  should  be  played.  There  is 
one  point,  however,  which  must  be  added.     When 
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the  arms  were  at  full  stretch  at  the  finish  of  the 
shot  the  player  will  probably  have  noticed  that 
his  right  wrist  showed  a  tendency  to  turn  over, 
the  nose  of  the  club  being  thus  turned  slightly 
inwards.     That   turn  of  the   right   wrist,   which 
appears  to  come  in  a  measure  naturally,  at  the 
end  of  a  long  putt,  must  be  artificially  cultivated 
in  the  running-up  shot,  for  it  helps  to  keep  the 
ball  low,  and  seems  to  put  a  lot  of  extra  sting 
or  devil  into  the  shot,  making  the  ball  clamber 
up  the  steepest  of  banks  in  a  wonderful  way. 
Just  as  the  club  is  coming  to  the  ball  the  right 
wrist  must  be  just  going  to  turn  over  ;    and  as 
soon  as  the  ball  is  hit,  it  must  actually  make 
the  turn.     This  action  has  been  likened  to  that 
of  one  locking  a  door,  and  this  simple  simile  is 
of  great  assistance  in  learning  the  shot. 

To  sum  up  all  these  instructions  :  Keep  the 
club  as  close  to  the  ground  as  possible  throughout 
the  entire  stroke  ;  let  the  right  wrist  turn  over 
just  after  the  ball  is  struck  ;  keep  the  weight 
well  forward  on  the  left  foot,  but  do  not  hurl  the 
weight  forward  in  the  act  of  striking,  with  some 
misty  idea  of  keeping  the  ball  down,  for  that  will 
be  apt  to  ruin  everything. 
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Of  all  the  different   strokes   in 

^^■Aj^^        the    game  of    golf,    putting   is 

^^^^^B       infinitely  the  most   difficult   on 

j^^9B»       which  to  tender  any  serviceable 

^y^'^^jf^^    advice.     To  the  person  who  has 

never  played  it  looks  absurdly 
easy,  and  in  fact  it  often  is  easy  to  him,  until 
he  forgets,  as  he  soon  does,  how  to  hit  the  ball 
naturally  and  fearlessly.  On  the  other  hand,  to 
most  seasoned  players  it  is,  on  the  whole,  the 
hardest , cert  ainly  t  he  most  baffling  andincxplicable , 
part  of  golf.  There  are  many,  many  golfers  in  the; 
world  who  can  rely  on  themselves  with  tolerable 
certainty  to  hit  the  ball  with  a  reasonable  steadi- 
ness off  the  tee,  and  through  the  green,  but  who 
never  know  from  day  to  day  how  they  are  going 
to  putt.  Some  of  them  frankly  rely  on  inspiration 
for  their  skill,  but  many  practise  putting  assidu- 
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ously  as  an  art,  and  try  conscientiously  to  unravel 
its  mysteries.  As  a  result  of  their  labours  they 
evolve  a  variety  of  rules  for  tluir  guidance, 
only  to  find  too  often  that  what  they  thought  was 
a  guiding  principle  was  nothing  more  thin  a 
fleeting  idea,  a  mere  dodg(>  which  gave  them 
confidence,  so  that  for  a  while  they  lived  in  a 
f'^ol's  paradise. 

That   it  is  intensely  difficult  to  putt  well  with 
any    regularity   is    proved   by    the   occasionally 
execrable  exhibitions  given  on  the  green  by  great 
players,  who  hardly  ever   play  the  rest  of  the 
game  anything  but  admirably.     At  the  same  time 
I  thmk  there  is  a  general  misconception  on  this 
point.     The    best    of   good    golfers  occasionally 
putt  infamously,  but  the  bad  golfers  putt  a  great 
deal  worse.     If  wc  watch  a  succession  of  couples 
at  any  particular  gret>n,  the  ordinary  rank  and 
file  of  golfers,  we  shall  see,  I  think,  that  their 
putting   is   not   one  whit  less  bad  than  the  rest 
of  their  game.    Wc  ought  not,  therefore,  to  regard 
the  putting-green  as  a  kind  of  lucky-bag  out  of 
which  we  may  draw  a  good  or  bad  putt  by  mere 
chance.     There    is    plenty    to    be    learnt    about 
putting,  but  it  is  infinitely  difficult  to  find  out 
and  put  into  words.     Moreover,  although  so  few 
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balls  do  go  into  the  lioK',  thort-  are  so  many 
methods  by  which  they  may  bo  made  to  do  so  that 
a  great  deal  has  to  be  left  to  the  natural  fancy 
of  the  individual,  and  advic(^  must  be  mostly 
negative.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  say  how  we 
ought  to  putt,  but  it  is  possible  to  indicate  a 
certain  number  of  ways  in  which  we  had  much 
better  not  putt,  and  it  is  rather  on  these  lines 
that  I  shall  proceed. 

In  the  first  chapter  I  said  that  so  long  as  the 
learner  resolutely  spurned  the  putter  with  the 
absolutely  perpendicular  face,  generally  made  of 
gun-metal,  he  might  use  any  implement  that 
took  his  fancy.  To  this  one  piece  of  advice 
I  would  now  add  two  more.  The  first  is  to  take 
some  pains  to  get  a  club  that  is  well  balanced, 
since  a  thoroughly  ill-balanced  weapon  docs 
add  perceptibly  to  the  difficulty  of  consistent 
putting.  The  second,  and  this  I  find  that  I  gave 
before,  is  that  if  the  player  feels  no  distinct 
preference  for  any  particular  club,  he  sliould 
begin  by  trying  to  use  one  made  of  wood  or 
aluminium  rather  than  of  iron.  A  good  wooden 
putter  is  a  very  difticult  thing  to  get,  but  an 
aluminium  one,  built  on  ' '  .  best  wooden  putter 
models,  can  easily  be  found.     The  reason  why  I 
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NTiituro  on  this  bit  of  idvir.c  is  that  I  think  tin 
ahnnininm  putter  has  a  sul^tlt'  inthicncc  oii  nian\- 
pi()pli>,  whereby  thi  v  may  loarn  to  hit  tin:  ball 
a  smoother  and  nvno  »  ven  blow.  Thr  original 
sin,  to  which  nearly  every  ouf  is  prone,  of  hittinj^ 
the  ball  with  a  jerk\',  unewn  motion,  gets  rather 
more  encouragement  from  an  iron  club  in  the 
case  of  those  who  are  ordinary  mortals  and  there- 
f'v.c  extraordinary  bad  putters. 

Xow  to  the  >troke  itself,  and  tli  first  piece  of 
advice  I  would  give  can  be  pui  either  in  a  positive 
or  negative  form.  For  the  positive  I  could  not 
possibly  find  any  better  words  than  those  of  the 
best  and  most  graceful  of  putters,  Mr.  John 
Low  :  "  The  art  of  putting  consists  in  hitting 
the  ball  with  fret  dnm,  grace,  and  accuracy  in  the 
middle  of  tlu^  elul)."  N(\gatively  it  might  be 
put  something  like  this,   "  Don't  be  cramped," 

^^  or   "  Don't  bt:  afraid  of  hitting  the 

^^^^       b-all."      "  Freedom,    grace,    and   ac- 
^^^^^k    curacy,"    says    Mr.    Low,    and    the 

^H^^V    greatest    of    these    three    is    perhaps 

^■\     B     freed(Mn.      Most    (>f   us    do   not    hole 

^    our    putts    because   we    do    not    hit 

the  ball  clean  ;   indeed,  it   is  a  commonplace  to 

point  out  that  it  is   far  harder  to   hit  the  ball 
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1  |i  all   with   a    jjiithr    tliaii   with   a   diivti.      Tin: 

iraM)ii  \vli\'  \\c  (Inii't    hit    ii   I  lean  is  bccausi'  wo 

all'  aliaid  ol  it  ;    wc  jxikr  at   it,  we  push  it,  \\c 

hit  it  with  a  lu  iaous  little  ji  ik  whcirin  I  lie  tluh 

htops  dead  the  nidiiuut  it  lia>  irachcil  the  ball  — 

alninst,  indeed,  l)iloi"e  icac  hiiif^  it.     Thereloie  it  is 

at   till'  wrv  bei.,'innin,u  ot  t  noniuMis  importance 

that  the  K'aiiier  should  make  u[)  his  mind  to  try 

and  hit    freily.     Never  mind  it  the  ball   at   li'-st 

careers  inadly   past  the  hole  ;    j)o\\(r  ol   control 

will  come  gradually,  and  aiiyliiiiig  is  bc-ttir,  as 

I  know  to  m\'Cost,than  toget  into  a  poky,  niggling 

way  of  hitting  the  ball. 

To  hit  the  ball  freely  the  player  must,  of  <  ourse, 

be  in  a  natural  and  comfortable  attitude,  and 

must  not  feel,  io  use  a  homely  simile,  like  a  stuck 

pig.     As    to  what  attitude   is  comfortable,  each 

man  can  only  decide  for  himself.     At  the  same 

time  he  may  in  his  ignorance  decide  that  a  certain 

pose   is  comfortable,   which  will    in    time,   when 

it    has    become  a    habit  hard   to  shake  off,  feel 

exquisitely    uncomfortable.     For    instance,    the 

beginner   m.iy   extract   a   spurious   sensation   of 

comfort  and  confidence  from  grasping  the  club 

very  near  the  head  and  gelling  a^  Ciu^v   to  liie 

ball  and  the  ground  as  he  possibly  can.     Well, 
lb 
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that  is  his  natural  attitude,  and  as  I  have  stated 
that  a  natural  attitude  is  good,  it  may  be  said 
that  I  am  out  of  court  in  trying  to  prevent  him 
from  adopting   it.     Nevertheless,   I   would  urge 
him  in  that  case  to  try  and  see  if  he  cannot 
make    some    less    cramped   attitude    his   second 
nature.     There  are  some  very  fine  putters  who 
adopt  this  "  grovelling  "  method,  but  for  ordin- 
ary mortals  I  believe  it  to  be  a  great  mistake, 
even   though   in    saying   this    I   am  going    con- 
trary to  Mr.  Hilton,  who  has  declared  that  he 
fears  the  man  who  gets  well  down  to  his  ball 
upon  the  green.     My  own  conviction  is  that  a 
great  deal  of  unclean  hitting  comes  from  getting 
close  to  the  ball.     The  attitude  seems  to  increase 
the  temptation  to  poke  at  the  ball,  and  to  the 
groveller  I  would  say,  unless  he  be  an  eccentric 
genius,  "  Try  and  stand  well  up  to  your  ball, 
and  a  reasonable  distance  from  it."     This  is,  of 
course,  moderation  in  all  things,  and  to  stand 
up    like   a    grenadier  would    be  absurd,   but   to 
have   tire    nose    too   close   to   the   ground   is,    I 
firmly    believe,    a    mistake.         The    learner    is 
then,  we  will   imagine,   in  a  reasonably  upright 
position,  and  lie  may  now  want  to  know  where 
to  put  his  feet.     It  would  be  a  mistake  to  lay 
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down  any  hard-and-fast  rule  ;  he  had  better 
put  them  in  any  position  relative  to  the  ball  that 
enables  him  to  feel  that  he  is  aiming  straight  at 
the  hole.  I  will,  however,  give  one  word  of 
caution,  and  that  is,  not  to  get  the  right  foot  too 
far  forward.  The  natural  instinct  on  the  green 
is  to  have  the  right  foot  in  advance  of  the  left, 
and  there  are  some  very  fme  putters  to  be  seen 
who  have  this  instinct  so  strongly  developed  that 
they  place  the  right  foot  abso- 
lutely behind  the  ball.  Yet  it  is 
not,  I  think,  a  good  plan  for  the 
average  man,  for  the  right  leg  and 
foot  wil.  be  apt  to  get  in  his  way  ; 
he  will  find  or  imagine  that  they 
impede  him  in  taking  his  club  back, 
and  he  will  cramp  and  shorten  his  back  swing 
accordingly.  In  the  sacred  cause  of  freedom 
let  him  be  cautious  about  that  right  foot. 

If  he  has  several  alternative  positions  for 
the  feet,  and  is  in  doubt  which  to  adopt,  he  had 
better  endeavour  to  find  out  in  which  position 
he  finds  it  easiest  to  take  the  club  back  straight 
from  the  ball.  It  is  a  ridiculously  difficult  and 
very  important  thing,  this  taking  of  the  club 
back  straight,  and  it  is  worth  taking  some  pains 
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to  discover  if   there  is   any   particular  attitude 
Nvhich  seems   to  make   it   easier.      To   this  end 
Mr.  Hutchinson  has  recommended  practising  on  a 
carpet  in  the  pattern  of  which  there  are  straight 
hues,  so  that  the  practiser  can  observe  whether 
the  club-head  adheres  rigidly  to  the  hne,  and  if 
not,  whether  it  inclines  to  go  outward  or  inward. 
When  the  learner  has  discovered  the  position  of 
the  feet  which  seems  to  suit  him  best,  he  had 
better  make  a  rough  mental  note  of  it  for  further 
use.     It  is  impossible  and  undesirable  to  stereo- 
type it,  but  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  a  general 
idea  of  the  stance  which  we  have  found  by  ex- 
perience accompanies  our  days  of  good  putting. 
I   do  not  personally  agree  with  those  who  sav 
that  when  we  are  "  on"  our  putting,  we  should 
do  equally  well  if  we  were  entirely  to  alter  the 
position  of  the  feet. 

Now  we  come  to  the  momentous  action  of 
taking  back  the  club.  The  player  is  standing 
fairly  upright,  fairly  far  from  the  baU,  and  with 
his  feet,  more  or  less  where  he  pleases  ;  now  he 
has  to  move  the  club-head,  and  there  is  consider- 
able controversy  as  to  how  he  is  to  do  it.  We 
may  begm  with  a  decided  statement  of  one  thing 
he  is  not  to  do.    He  must  not  move  his  body  ; 
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the  stiller  he  can  stand,  short  of  feeling  absolutely 
stiff  and  wooden,  the  better,  and  he  should  always 
keep  his  weather  eye  open  to  sec  that  he  has 
not  imperceptibly  fallen  into  the  fatal  trick  of 

"  swajnng." 

So  far  so  good,  but  tlie  problem  is  as  to  his 
wrists.     The   more   generally   accepted   doctrine 
is  that  putting  should  be  as  far  as  possible  of  the 
wrists  only,  but  there  are  some  excellent  putters 
who  get  the  ball  into  the  liole  with  a  rigid  cast- 
iron    wrist.      Well,    the    learner    should    be    as 
natural  as  he  can,  and  if  his  natural  method 
involves  a  stiff  wrist  and  proves  successful,  for 
Heaven's   sake    let    him   stick   to    it.     On    the 
other  hand,  this  push— for  it  is  rather  a  push 
than  a  hit— with  a  rigid  wrist   does,   I   think, 
increase  the  temptation  to  move  the  body,  and  is 
certainly  inimical  to  freedom  of  hitting.     There- 
fore the  man  v/ho  is  conscious  of    poking  stiffly 
at  the  ball,  and  so  doing  unsuccessfully,  should 
consider  whether  he  is  using  his  wrists  sufficiently. 
To  describe  minutely  the  wrist  action  in  putting 
is  practically  impossible.     The  only  thing  for  the 
learner  to  do  is  to  take  a  putter  in  his  hand  and 
experiment,  trying  as  far  as  he  can  to  take  the 
club  back  solely  with  the  wrists  and  just  remcm- 
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boring  this,  that  in  his  efforts  to  m?kc  them 
flexible  he  must  not  allow  his  wrists  to  become 
too  limp  or  "  floppy."  He  wfll  pro^  ^ly  soon 
find  out  if  lie  is  falling  into  that  particular  error, 
by  discovering  that  his  grasp  of  the  club  has 
become  too  loose,  and  that  he  is  consequently 
hitting  the  ball  a  nerveless,  ineffective  sort  of 

blow. 

There  is  one  more  thing  to  remember  in  taking 
the  club  back,  and  that  is  to  take  it  well  back. 
Don't  take  it  back  a  very  few  inches  and  then 
stop  it  with  a  jerk,  for  that  will  inevitably  pro- 
duce too  much  of  a  "  tap  "  and  too  little  of  a 
smooth    stroke.     It    is    possible    to    putt    very 
successfully  that  way  for  a  while,  for  there  comes 
a  day  of  retribution,  and  the  steadiest  putters 
are  nearly  always  those  who  take  th?  club  well 
and  freely  away  from  the  ball.    Of  course  there 
are  limits,  and  it  is  useless  to  take  back  the  club 
so  far  that  it  pursues  a  slow  and  wavering  course 
through  the  air.     It   is  of  no  good  to  be  too 
precise,  and  I  cannot  say  anything  more  exact 
than    that   the   club   should  be  taken    back  a 
reasonably    long  way,   and   taken    back    firmly 
and  decidedly. 

Now  the  club  has  got  to  return  and  strike  the 
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ball,  and  in  regard  to  putting  it  is  not  quito  so 
safe  to  say,  as  it  is  of  the  other  strokes,  that  if 
the  club  has  gone  back  right,  it  will  also  come 
down  right.     The  putting  stroke  is  such  a  much 
gentler  one  that  it  is  fatally  easy  to  get  the  club 
back  properly,  and  yet  stop  it.  just  as  the  ball 
is  reached.     This  is  the  thing  to  avoid,  and  there- 
fore following  through  is  quite  as  important  in 
putting  as  in  everything  else.     Tlirre   must  be 
no  check  ;    the  club  must  go  right  through  the 
ball,  as  if  it  was  a  pat  of  butter.     Smoothness, 
evenness,  absence  of  jerk-these  are  the  qualities 
that  are  wanted,  and  if  we  could  ahvays  reproduce 
them,  there  would  be  no  lack  of  follow-through 
about  our  putts,  and  we  should  never  putt  really 
vilely.     The  putt  of  the  average  golfer  is  only 
worthy  of  the  name  of  a  little  hit.  but  the  putt  of 
of  a  good  putter  is  a  stroke. 
The  same  danger  lurks  on  the 

putting-green,  as  besets  the  man 

who    tries    very    conscientiously 

to    follow   through    on    the   tee. 

He    will    surely   be    tempted    to 

follow  through  not  only  with  the 

club-head,  but  with  his  own  head  and  body,  and 

to  yield  to  this  temptation  is  absolutely  fatal. 
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Everybody  yields  at  liiiK^s,  and  our  aim  must  be 
to  fall  as  seldom  as  possibl(\  One  way  in  which 
to  minimise  the  danger  is  to  ke(^j)  the  eye  fixed 
on  the  ball  with  an  almost  ferocious  glare.  The 
temptation  to  look  wluM'e  the  ball  is  going  is,  of 
course,  in  a  short  putt  intense,  and  it  must  bf^ 
resisted  with  corresponding  intensity,  since  to 
move  the  head  is  in  a  degree  to  move  the  whole 
body.  It  is  possible  to  move  the  body  while 
looking  religiously  at  the  ball,  so  that  what  I  am 
recommending  is  not  an  infallible  remedy — no 
golfing  remedies  are — but  it  is  well  worth  think- 
ing about. 

I  have  said  nothing  about  the  grip  of  the  chib, 
because  the  pupil  has  already  learned  how  to 
hold  his  club  for  the  other  strokes,  and  he  will 
probably  hold  the  putter  in  much  the  same  way. 
It  is  worth  pointing  out,  however,  that,  if  his 
normal  grip  is  a  rather  masterful  one,  with  the 
handle  of  the  club  sunk  comparatively  well 
home  in  the  hand,  he  would  do  well  to  modify 
it  for  putting  purposes.  Putting  is  an  essentially 
delicate  operation,  and  the  more  he  can  feel  the 
club  with  the  tips  of  his  thigers,  consistently 
v»ith  a  sufficiently  firm  grii',  the  better.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  the  grip  that  enables  him  to  feel 
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his  wrists  working  comfortably  in  unison, 
warring  against  each  other,  is  the  right  one  for 

him. 

I  have  really  only  touched  on  the  fringe  of  the 
sub)rct.     1    have    purposely    avoid.-d    Ihe    much 
argued  question  whether  club  should  be  taken 
back  wiih  the  right  or  left  hand  predominant, 
and  I  have  said  nothing  of  those  putts  where  all 
is   not    plain   sailing,   but    allowance   has   to   be 
made  for  the  ground.     I  have  left  these  and  other 
matters  alone,  because  putting  is  pre-eminently 
the  department   of  the  game  with  which  each 
man    must    wrestle   by    himself   in   silence   and 
sorrow.     He    must   practise  at    it   and  find  out 
its  secrets   for  himself  :   wriggling  his   feet  this 
way    and   that,    and   noting   the   effect    on  the 
direction  of  his  putts,  and  modifying  his  methods 
accordingly.     I    can    only    end    by    beseeching 
him    once    more    not    to    get    into    a    cramped 
way   of   hitting,    and   finally   to   remember  the 
great  fact  that  an  enormous  percentage  of  putts 
stop  short  of  the  hole,  and  that  though  he  may 
lack  the  skill  to  hit  the  ball  straight,  he  at  any 
rate  docs  not  lack  the  strength  to  hit  it  far  enough. 
There  remains  the  painful  subject  of  stymies— 
which   have   an   intimate   connection   with   the 
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putting-green,   if    not   with  tlie   art   of    putting. 
If  A.'s  ball  is  more  than  six  inches  in  front  of 
l?.'s  ball  and  in  the  direct  line  for  the  hole,  it  is 
clear  that  B.  must  employ  some  other  stroke  than 
the  straightforward   putt.     If   the  ball   is   only 
partially  in  the  way  so  that  a  fraction  of  the 
hole  remains  open,  B.  can  do  something,  though 
not  nearly  so  much  as  many  people  think,  by 
playing  to  "  cut  "   his  ball,  thereby  imparting 
a  spin  which  shall  help  it,  into  the  hole.     This, 
however,  is  rather  beyond  the  scope  of  elementary 
instruction. 

If,  however,  the  impeding  ball  entirely  covers 
the  hole,  this  cutting  stroke  may  be  dismissed 
and  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  a  lofting  stroke. 
This,  when  the  two  balls  are  pretty  close  to- 
gether, is  by  no  means  difficult  of  accomplish- 
ment.    There  are  two  bits  of  advice  to  be  given 
under  these  circumstances.     Firstly,  not  to  be 
frightened,  for  it  is  not  as  bad  as  it  looks ;  secondly, 
to  take  a  very  much  lofted  club,  a  mashie  or 
niblick,  and  having  done  so  to  put  full  trust  in 
the  club.     It  is  quite  unnecessary,  and  possibly 
difficult,  to  play  a  mashie  shot  in  miniature.     To 
do  so,  moreover,  implies  a  lack  of  confidence  in 
the  club's  lofting  powers,  which  is  not  justified. 
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Let  the  stymied  one  take  his  niblick  and  play 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  ordinary  putting 
stroke  with  it.  resisting  strenuously  the  tempta- 
tion to  lift  the  club  into  the  air  as  he  would  in 
playing  a  mashie  approach.     Let  him  take  it  on 
trust   that    a    cleanly  hit    putt  with    a    niblick 
will  loft  the  ball  high  enough  to  clear  the  biggest 
golf  ball  that  ever  was  made.     If  he  believes 
this  in  the  bottom  of  his  soul  and  keeps  his  eye 
on  the  ball,  he  should  be  able  to  cope  ^^•ith  such 
stymies  as  are  possible  ;    many  arc  impossible, 
and  then  he  can  only  grin  and  bear  it. 
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nUNKERS  AND   HAZARDS 


^^^        As    soon    as   the    learner's 

^^^^ft        ambit  ion  soars  beyond  mere 

/'Hmi^^^^B        practice,  and   he   attempts 

Y      /    ^ft       a      serious      and      solemn 

\^.  ^_^k  r""i^d    of    the    links,    one 

thing    at    least    is   certain, 

namely,  that  sooner  or  later,  and  most  probably 

at   the  very  iirst   hole,  he  will   find  himself  in 

trouble  ;    his    ball  will    lie    either  in  a  bunker, 

which  is  an  obstacle  made  of  sand,  or  in  some 

other  form  of  hazard,  which  may  consist  of  a 

variety  of  unpleasant  substances.     Out  of  this 

trouble  he  will  have  to  dislodge  the  ball  with 

his  club,  unless  there  is  a   despicable  local  rule 

which  allows  liim  to  lift  it  by  hand.     The  best 

club  for  his  purpose  is  undoubtedly  the  niblick, 

but  that  he  has  not  at  present  acquircc'    since  I 

started  him  on  his  career  with  but  four  clubs. 
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Wluu  he  ha>  pronv.Kd  hiin.cll  «.  tlu-  (uU-blowa 
dignity  ol  pUuing  a  inuii'l.  and  if  there  i.  any 
considerable    amount    ot    trouble    to    be    found 
Oil  the  course,  he  Nvill  be  well  advised  to  add  a 
niblick-and  let  him  see  that  it  is  a  good  heavy 
niblick-to  his  stock  of  clubs.     The  ball  can  bo 
extracted  from  difficulties  with  the  maslue,  but 
the  inashie  will  not  do  the  work  nearly  so  well  ; 
and  being,  moreover,  as  compared  with  the  niblick, 
a   delicate    instrument,    it    may    possibly  suffer 
from  being  put  too  frequentl,   to  r..  igh  usage. 
However,  the  principles  of  bunker  play  can  no 
doubt  be  learned  and  practised  up  to  a  certain 
point  with  the  mashie. 

It  is  recorded  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  that 
he  replied  to  a  subordinate  who  came  to  l^m^^or 
assistance  with  a  complicated  talc  o;  woe,  "  Sir, 
you  arc  in  a  devHish  awkward  predicament,  and 
must  get  out  of  it  as  best  you  can."     The  advice 
often  given  to  those  in  a  bunker  is  not  dissimilar. 
Sir  Walter  Simpson,   for  example,  advocates  a 
"  common  thud,"  and  witli  that  leaves  the  poor 
wretch    to    work    out    his    own    salvation.     No 
doubt  there  is  a  gnat  deal  to  le  de..e  by  honest, 
downright  hitting,  but  it  will  \      all  the  better 
for  not  being  entirely  untutored  hitting. 
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Tlic  tirst    i>-'iiU   is  cKarly  to  f^«t   tlio  ball  out, 
and  the  sccoiid  is  to  be  content  with  j^'ctting  it 
(.ut ,  and  nol ,  by  striving  for  a  httU"  extra  distance, 
to  icavr  it  (  nibedded  far  more  firmly  than  ever 
in  the  bimk.r.     \Vc  will  take  what  may  l)e  called 
the   ordinar\-   or   average    iMmker  shot    and    see 
how  to  set  about  it.     The  ball  lies  not  cli'an,  but 
partially  simk  in  soft  sand,  and  there  is  not  far 
off  a  fairly  stiep  bank  in  the  direction  in  which 
the  ball  ought  to  travel.     In  this  sort  of  he  we 
employ  what  is  sometimes  called  the  "  explosive  " 
or    "volcanic"    shot,    and    the    main    thing    to 
remember  is  not  to  hit  the  ball.     We  must  hit 
the  sand  some  Utile  distance— say  two  inches— 
behind  the  ball,  and  the  shock  of  the  blow  will 
act  like  a  charge  of  dynamite  under  it,  and  force 
it  up  into  the  air— not  very  far  in  all  probability, 
but  far  enough  to  get  safely  out  of  the  bunker. 
Such  are  elements  of  the  explosive  shot,  and  one 
or  two  further  words  of  advice  may  be  added. 
The  player  should  stand  well  behind  his  ball, 
since  he  wants  to  avail  himself  of  all  the  avail- 
able loft  on  the  face  of  his  club,  and  he  does  not 
want  to  bring  his  hands  down  too  soon  and  in 
front    of    iIk;    iicad,    since    that    would    almost 
inevitably   have   the  effect   of   driving  the  ball 
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(louiuvards    into    tlu;    saml.     \\v    should    .-.wiii^' 
his  clul)  considt  ral)ly  more  straight  up  and  down 
than  he  would  under  hss  painful  circ  lunstaiiccs  ; 
the  smooth,  flat,  sweeping;  swing  is  out  of  place, 
and  what   he  wants  is  a  modified  imitation  of 
the  stroke  of  a  wood-choppi-r  or  a  l)lacksmith. 
So  far  there  is  no  great  difficulty,  but  what  is 
difficult  is  to  hit   the  sand  behind  the  ball,  and 
not  the  ball  itself.     Of  course  he  must  keep  his 
eye  rigorously  on  the  spot  of  sand  which  he  has 
decided  to  hit,  but  even  so  it  is  fatally  easy  to 
let  the  eye  move  forward  to  the  ball  itself  just 
as  the  club  comes  down.     I  know  of  no  remedy 
for  this,  but  practice  and  determination.   Finally, 
he  should  take  care  to  take  a  particularly  firm 
grip  of  the  club,  for  he  is  engaged  in  a  rough, 
coarse  business,  and  too  much  delicacy  of  grip 
is  out  of  place. 

This  is  the  normal  shot  to  be  employed  in  the 
normal  lie  in  a  sand  bunker,  but  of  course  there 
are  variations  of  it,  as  the  learner  must  to  a  great 
extent  find  out  for  himself  If  the  bank  is  very 
btccp  and  close  to  him  he  will  take  as  much  sand 
behind  the  ball  as  he  dare,  and  hit  as  straight 
,,.,  ^nA  'loM-r-i  ic  lii>  ,  \n  in  r^t'der  to  "  explode 
the   ball  out   as  abruptly  as    possible.      If  it  is 
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of  suprrmc  imi.oitancc  to  get  soim-  distance,  and 
the  bank  is  nut  impossibly  stcc.,  he  may  hit 
i-ithcr  less  sand  and  rather  more  ball.  The 
strength  Nvith  which  he  hits  the  ball  will  often 
vary,  of  course,  according  to  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances, and  these  details  can  only  be  found 
out  bv  experience. 

Of  course  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  ball 
lies  perfectly  cleanly  on  the  sand  in  the  bunker, 
and  then  a  different  pro.edure  will  be  adopted. 
It  may  be  possible  to  boldly  tackle  the  shot  with 
a   comparatively  straight-faced  club,  such  as  a 
driving  iron,  and  send  the  ball  almost  as  far  as 
from  a  grassy  lie.     As  to  this  shot  there  is  nothing 
in  particular  to  say,  save  to  point  out  that  the 
least  inaccuracy  will  be  fatal,  and  that  whereas 
taking  a  little  turf  away  with  the  ball  is  often 
rather  benehcial,  it  is  quite  otherwise  in  a  bunker, 
where  a  thimbleful  of  sand  may  take  almost  all 
the  sting  out  of  the  shot.     The  ball  has  to  be 
hit   perfectly  clean,  and   therefore   it   is  wise  to 
swing  gently  and  make  accuracy  the  be-all  and 

end-all. 

To  hit  a  clean-lying  ball  away  out  ni  a  bunker 
^vilh  something  approaching  a  full  .wmg  1. 
hard  enough,  but  1  think  to  play  anything  m 
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tl.>      dure  of  a  gentle  pitching  shot  is  still  lui'der, 
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that  force  so  fatally  easily  by  prematurely  touch- 
ing the  sand.  Nothing  is  easier  and  nothing 
more  exasperating  than  entirely  to  Huff  one  of 
these  httle  pitches  when  the  kill  lies  cleanly. 
Here,  again,  there  is  not  a  great  deal  to  be  said, 
save  that  the  temptation  to  take  the  eye  off  the 
ball,  or  even  to  shut  the  eyes,  at  the  moment  of 
striking  is  very  great,  and  the  results  of  yielding 
to  it  utterly  fatal.  As  in  the  explosive  shot,  it  is 
wise  to  stand  w-ell  behind  the  ball,  and  the  shot 
is  more  easily  played  with  a  suspicion  of  "  cut," 
that  is,  by  bringing  the  club  a  little  across  the 
ball  from  right  to  left.  The  art  of  chipping  a 
clean-lying  ball  out  of  sand  is  well  worth  practis- 
ing, because  it  is  possible  to  bring  it  to  great  per- 
fection, even  though  the  ordinary  golfer  nearly 
always  makes  a  sad  mess  of  it.  The  professional 
who  in  his  caddie  days  spent  much  of  his  time 
chipping  the  ball  casually,  hither  and  thither, 
is  invariably  wonderfully  skilful  at  this  stroke, 
whereas  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  see  quite 
good  amaleurs  failing  at  it  :  wherefore  it  is 
clearly  very  well  worth  the  practising. 

One  more  remark  is  worth  making  ai>  to  sand. 
17 
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Even   when   the   ball  lies   perfectly   clean   in  a 
bunker,    it    may    under    certain    circumstances 
be  far  more  profttablc   to   treat   it  as  if   it  lay 
badly    and    play    the    explosive    shot.     If    the 
bunker  is  iiuitc  close  to  the  hole,  it  is  far  easier 
to  make  the  ball  travel  a  very  short  distance  and 
stop  dead  by  this  method  than  by  any  other. 
This  is  fact  of  which  a  vast  number  of  golfers 
seem  to  be  unaware  ;    if  the  ball  lies  clean  they 
imagine  themselves  bound  in  honour  to  take  it 
clean.     Even  though  in  the  improbable  event  of 
their  playing  the  shot  well,  the  ball  must  inevitably 
run  a  good  way  past  the  hole.     By  the  explosive 
method,   properly   regulated,    the   ball    may   be 
made  to  crawl  out  of  the  bunker,  without  one 
scrap  of  run  left  in  it.  and,  in  fact,  there  is  no 
shot  which  so  often  lays  the  ball  stone  dead  at 

the  hole  side. 

So  much  for  sand  ;  there  remains  an  almost 
inimite  category  of  other  hazards,  whins,  heather, 
long  grass,  and  mud,  amongst  others.  As  to 
all  these  the  best  and  most  comprehensive  advice 
that  can  be  given  is  to  keep  calm  and  look  at 
the  ball,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  m  explod- 
ing the  ball  out  of  soft  mud,  it  is  not  possible 
to  hit  very  far  behind  the  ball,  shice  mud  is  a 
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less  yioldiriK  substance  than  sand,  and.  if  this 
fact  be  nut  approcialcd,  the  chib  may  become 
embedded  in  mire,  witlioiit  having  any  percept- 
ible effect  upon  the  position  of  the  ball.  As  to 
heather  and  long  giass,  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  they  have  a  way  of  winding  themselves 
round  the  shaft  of  the  club  and  will  almost  wrench 
it  from  the  player's  hand,  if  he  does  not  hold  on 
to  it  with  a  firm  and  unrelenting  grij)  ;  also  that 
in  playing  a  shot  out  of  long  grass  there  is  an 
invariable  tendency  to  hook  the  shot,  for  which 
it  is  wise  to  make  due  allowance. 

Generally  speaking,  it  is  enormously  important 
to  cultivate  a  reasonably  optimistic  frame  of 
mind  about  bunkers  and  hazards.  The  player 
must  make  it  his  prime  object  to  get  out  : 
he  must  accept  his  fate  and  not  try  to  make  im- 
possible amends  for  his  errors,  and  at  the  same 
time  he  must  bear  in  mind  that  there  are  enor- 
mous possibilities  in  the  way  of  recovery.  Ex- 
perience and  his  own  good  sense  must  teach  him 
the  difference  between  the  possible  and  im- 
possible, and  lie  should  take  for  his  motto  nee 
tcmere,  ncc  timidc.  If  he  ever  has  a  ch.mce  of 
seeing  Braid  yoked  with  some  abominably  bad 
partner  in  a  fmrsomu,  let  him  go  out  and  watch. 
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Ho  will  sec  the  great  man  in  a  variety  of  quan- 
dari(>  ;  he  will  see  him  never  trying  to  do  any- 
thing reckless,  and  yet  he  will  observe  that  the 
opposition  are  never  particularly  jubilant  or 
conhdent  when  Braid  is  in  a  bunker  ;  they 
know  by  bitter  experience  that  they  are  not  very 
much  more  likely  to  win  the  hole  on  that  account. 
The  learner  cannot  hope  to  become  so  great  a 
champion  of  the  niblick  as  Braid,  but  he  will  have 
a  valuable  object-lesson  to  take  to  heart. 


-■■■■■%:-  -^-^f..:^. 


CHAPTER   VI 

SOME   COM.MOX    REMEDIES 

_^  I    AM    tempted    to     add     one 

JHL^         more    chapter    to     deal     with 
^H^    what      I     may     call     rule-of- 
j^^^H^    thumb  remedies  for  the  com- 
^J^ff        moner     maladies     of     Kf>hin|^ 
/         ^ft  childhood.      In  doing  so  I  am 

^J^  going  perhaps   a  little  beyond 

the  task  I  set  myself.  Pro- 
perly considered,  the  beginner  at  golf  has  no 
definite  maladies  and  his  troubles  are  all 
before  him;  they  will  come  upon  him  quickly 
enough,  and  one  has  no  desire  unduly  to 
anticipate  them.  In  the  language  of  those  who 
are  wise  in  the  bringii  ap  of  young  persons, 
one  does  not  want  to  "  put  things "  in  the 
child's  head,  and  the  golfing  beginner  ought  not 
to  be  too  prone  to  search  for  the  cause  of  his 
failures.     A  certain  number  ol   them  he    must 
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accept  as  resulting  from  the  sufficiently  obvious 
fact  that  he  has  never  played  golf  before,  and 
the  best  thing  he  can  do  is,  in  Sir  Walter  Simpson's 
words,  to  "  aim  more  carefully."  At  the  same 
time,  aftir  the  ball  has  flown  obstinately  to  the 
right  or  Itit,  as  the  case  may  be,  or  Iriekltxl  along 
the  ground,  or  sjiouted  feebly  into  the  air  a  good 
many  times  in  siiccession,  he  cannot  be  expected 
to  close  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  constantly 
repeated  error  arises  from  some  particular  fault. 
Now  there  are  certain  faults  which  can  only 
be  cured  in  the  most  obvious  way,  namely,  by 
trying  to  avoid  them.  For  example,  if  a  man 
be  conscious  of  leaping,  figuratively  speaking, 
into  the  air  at  the  top  of  his  swing,  and  so  of 
being  far  too  much  on  his  toes,  I  know  of  no 
remedy,  save  that  he  must  try  not  to  jump; 
he  must  peg  his  feet  down  by  dint  of  sheer  deter- 
mination. But  there  are  certain  other  common 
faults  for  which  the  accmnulated  wisdom  of 
generations  of  golfers  has  discovered  specific 
remedies  for  which  this  much  may  be  said,  that 
they  very  often  have  a  beneficial  effect.  To 
mention  just  a  few  of  these  may  b(^  to  do  the 
learner  a  service.  Most  of  them  may  very 
likely  be  of  no  use,  but  just  one  may  prove  a 
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short  cut  whereby  a  certain  amount  of  anguish 
may  be  avoided. 

I  begin  with  driving,  and  I  suppose  that  by 
far  the  commonest  of  faults  in  driving  is  that  of 
slicing.     As  soon  as   the  learner  has  succeeded 
in    getting    the    ball    into    the    air,    it    is    very 
likely  to  fly  not  straight,  but  in  a  highly  irritating 
curve  to  the  right.     This  unpleasant  result  may 
be  produced  in  a  number  of  ways  ;    the  disease 
cannot  with  any  kind  of  certainty  be  diagnosed 
without  seeing  the  patient,  but  the  most  usual 
cause   is   correctly  stated   in   the   drone   of  the 
professional  teacher,    "  You're    pulling    in   your 
arms."     It  is  one  thing  to  know  that  you  are 
pulling  in  your  arms,  and  quite  another  to  avoid 
it,  but  there  is  one  "  tip  "  which  I  venture  to 
think   a  good   one.     This    is,    that   the   patient 
should  take  great  pains  to  see  that  his  right  arm 
brushes  against  his  side  as  he  brings  the  club 
down.     Let   him  harden   his  heart   and  try   to 
give  himself  a  severe  dig  in  the  ribs  with  his 
right  elbow.     As  I  have  stated,  the  up-swing  is 
infinitely  the  most  important  thing.     I  wul  go  a 
step  further  back  and  say,   "  Take  pains  that 
your  right  arm  brushes  vour  side  both  in  the 
up  swing  and  the  down  swing."     Let  any  one 
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Stand  up  and  try  this  kind  of  swintj  if  necessary 
with  the  fire-irons.  He  will  find  it  vir\-  difiifult 
to  pull  his  arms  inwards  and  to  the  left  of  his 
body,  because  his  body  gets,  so  to  speak,  in  the 
way  of  his  arms  and  shoots  them  <iuf  to  the  rii^ht, 
whether  they  like  it  or  not. 

As  to  the  fault  of  lopping,  I  hesitale  to  say  any- 
thing at  all,  save  that  is  an  essential  thing  in  gnjf 
to  sec  the  ball  at  the  moment  of  striking  it. 
Yet  there  is  just  one  little  bit  of  advice  that  may 
be  given.  It  is,  though  only  in  aggravated 
cases,  worth  while  ascertaining  whether  you 
have  gradually  and  unconsciously  fallen  into 
a  habit  of  having  the  ball  in  the  wrong 
place  relative  to  your  feet.  There  are  two  ways 
in  which  you  may  be  topping.  The  club-head 
may  be  reaching  the  lowest  point  in  its  swing 
before  it  ever  reaches  the  ball,  so  that  it  ulti- 
mately hits  the  ball  when  on  its  upward  paih, 
and,  if  one  may  say  so,  scalps  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  may  reach  the  ball  before  it  has  reached 
the  lowest  point  of  the  swing,  when,  so  far  as  in 
it  lies,  it  drives  the  ball  into  the  ground.  In  the 
first  case,  you  hav(^  i-)roba])ly,  or  at  any  rate 
possibly,  got  the  ball  too  far  forward;  in  the 
second  case,  too  far  back. 
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The  opposite  of  topping  is  "  sclaffing,"  tliat  is 
to  say,  hitting  into  the  ground  bcliind  the  ball, 
causing  the  destruction  of  tlic  turf  and  an  ex- 
ceedingly   feeble,    spouting    flight    of    the    ball. 
Here,  again,  there  may  be  many  causes  and  many 
remedies  of  which  I  will  only  indicate  two.     Vou 
should,  in  the  hrst  place,  remember  that  which 
30U  have  perhaps  allowed  yourself  to  forget,  that 
it  is  the  club  and  not  you  that  does  the  lofting. 
Take   particular   care   to  avoid  any   digging   or 
dehing  or  curtseying  movements,  such  as  have 
been   mentioned  b(>fore.     In  giving   my   second 
"tip"  I  am  doing  little  more  than  drawing  a 
bow    at    a    venture^.     It    is   always   worth   while 
trying    th-    effect    of    holding    the    club    rather 
tighter.     A  limp  and  feeble  grip  does  often  lead 
to  sclafifing.     It  may  have  nothing  to  do  with  it 
in  vour  parti  ular  case,  but  at  any  rate  there  is 
little  harm   in  trying,   because  the  beginner   is 
more  likely  to  let  go  of  his  club  than  to  hold  it 
too  light. 

Finally,  as  to  what  has  been  called  general 
debility  in  driving.  When  the  ball  appears  to 
be  hit  correctly  and  yet  goes  a  wholly  paltry 
and  contemptible  distance,  it  is  wise  to  make 
sure  that  you  are  not  standing  a  little  nearer  to 
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the  ball  than  you  were.  Th  ^  vice  of  standing 
too  near  the  ball  often  brings  a  number  of  others 
in  its  train,  and  here  again  you  cannot  do  much 
harm  in  tryint:,  since  it  is  far  e.isicr  even  for  the 
finished  golfer  to  stand  too  near  to  his  ball,  rather 
than  too  far  from  it.  As  for  the  beginner,  who 
feels  frightened  of  missing  the  b.ill  altogether  if 
he  doL's  not  keep  close  to  it,  Ik^  practically 
never  stands  too  far  away.  TIktl'  are,  of  course, 
hundreds  more  faults  in  driving  which  it  is 
possible  to  commit,  but  I  have  no  desire  to  turn 
the  beginner  into  that  most  miserable  creature, 
a  fault-sean  hing  maniac,  and  so  no  more  of 
driving,  but  just  a  f.w  more  words  on  iron  play. 

^  There  is  on(>  fault — nay,  it 
is  not  merely  a  fault— it  is  a 
disease,  a  scourge,  a  pestilence, 
to  whicii  all  golfers  whether  of 
high  or  low  degree  are  occa- 
sionally prone,  and  that  is 
"socketing."  It  can  be  in  a 
measure,  of  course,  avoided  by  the 
expedient  of  using  a  club  without  a  socket,  one 
of  those  hideous,  crooked-necked  creations  of 
Mr.  G.  F.  Siuith,  which  have  so  far  escaped  the 
legislative  fervour  of  the  Rules  Committee.     But 
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tliis  club,  though  it  may  mitigate  the  appalHng 
nature  of  the  consequences,  cannot  do  away  with 
the  disease,  namely,  the  hitting  of  the  ball  on  the 
extreme    heel    of    the    club,    and    whatever    tlu" 
weapon  used,  the  disease  is  the  most  completely 
paralysing  one  known.     A  good  general  cure  is 
to  take  back  the  dub  slowly,  ludicrously  slowK 
as  it  will  at  first  seem  to  the  pkiyer,  who  has 
perhaps  got  into  a  habit  of  snatching  back  his 
club  at  lightning  speed.     This,  however,  is  not 
always  sufficiently  drastic,  and  then  comes  the 
time  for  the  remedy  which  I  call  Mr.  Charles 
Hutchings'    remedy,    because    it    was    he    who 
told  me  of  it.     I  give  it  in  his  own  words:  "  Rip 
the  club  right  through  with  the  right  hand,"  and 
I  do  not  think  that  I  can  improve  on  them  by 
any   explanation.     This   is   a   piece   of   teaching 
which  is  diametrically  opposed  to  that  of  other 
people,  who  have  declared  that  socketing   pro- 
ceeds from  too  vigorous  a  use  of  the  right  hand 
in  bringing  down  the  club.     I  cannot  reconcile 
the  two.     I  ccm  only  boldly  state  that  I  believe 
Mr.  Hutchings  to  be  right,  and  the  other  people 
wrong. 

Putting  is  so  largely  a  matter  of  mood  and 
confidence,  although  a  good  deal  also  depends 
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on  art  and  method,  that  it  is  perha^  overbold 
to  suggest  remedies  other  than  mental  remedies. 
However,  I  will  hazard  two  small  "  tips."  If  the 
plaj'er  finds  he  is  never  hitting  his  putts  properly, 
and  deanlv — and  to  hit  a  putt  cleanly  is  not  an 
easy  thing  to  do — it  is  a  good  plan  to  address 
the  ball  with  Ihe  extreme  nose  of  the  putter 
and  to  try  to  hit  it  there.  The  reason,  I  take 
it,  is  that  there  is  a  fatally  common  inclina- 
tion to  hit  putts  off  the  heel  of  the  club, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  is  quite  a  frequent 
occurrence  to  commit  this  crime  throughout  a 
whole  round  without  discovering  it ;  therefore 
it  is  always  worth  while  to  try  the  nose  of  the 
club. 

The  commonest  of  all  putting  faults  is  un- 
doubtedly that  of  being  short.  In  this  the 
remedy  at  first  sight  seems  too  obvious  to  mention. 
What  remedy  can  there  be,  the  reader  may  well 
ask,  save  that  of  hitting  the  ball  harder  ?  That 
is,  to  be  sure,  the  best  one,  and  yet  there  are 
occasions  when,  in  spite  of  the  most  savage 
resolutions  on  the  part  of  the  striker,  the  ball 
will  not  go  up  to  the  hole.  Then  the  old  Scottish 
caddie  will  say  to  him,  "  Tak'  a  firm  grip  of  your 
putter  " — and    tliat    with    a    formidable    rolling 
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of  the  r  in  firm.  It  is  a  good  sound  pitcc  of 
advice,  becauso  when  we  are  always  short,  we 
are  nearly  always  frightened,  and  when  we  are 
frightened,  we  are  exceedingly  apt  to  let  the 
putter  fall  from  our  hands. 
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JiALLADE  OF  DEAD  GOLEIIRS 

WtiEUK  Hic   liic  stars  tluil   ^lith  ix-rl   so  ? 

Tlicy   wane  ami   flicker,   Hare  .ind    fall  ; 
The  thampions  of  kin,;;  ayo 

Arc  hidden   'neath  the  coniniMU  pall 
Gnat   Allan  of   the  feathery  ball, 

The   sandy  luiir,   the  carria;^e  staid, 
'i'he   twinklin;,,'  eye — !je\on<l   ri'call  : 

Their  race   i^  run,   tlieir  round   is  played. 

I'irries  and  I'arks  and   Dunns — we   know 

They  dared   the  burn  and  crossed   the  wall  : 
Down   sw(K)pe(I   the   rush  of  time,  and  l<j  ! 

They  vanished  in  the  midni;,dit  squall. 
Younn   Tonnny,   i^reate^t  of   them  all, 

"  Thrice  beltcl   knight,"   whose  towering  shade 
Out  of  the  past  looms  vague  and   UUl — 

Their  race  is  run,  their  round  is  played. 

The  slash,  the  splendour  and  the  glow, 

The  swing  that  held  their  foes  in  thrall, 
The  sheer  perfection  of  the  blow 

Must  share  the  master's  funeral. 
Yet  in  tlioir  day  with  great  or  small. 

Holding  their  own  and  unafraid, 
'They  raised  their  best  memorial  : 

Their  race  is  run,  their  round  is  played. 

Liivoi 

I'rince,   ne'er  discuss — it  breeds  but  gall — 
How  haply  they  would   fare  with  Braid 

In  some  Elysian  carnival: 

1  heir  race  is  run,    their  round   i-,  played. 
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